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POPULAR LECTURERS.—No. 1L.—PROFESSOR NICHOL. 


BY GEORGE GILPILLAN, 


WE propose, as the title indicates, a short series 
of criticisms upon the more prominent popular lectur- 
ers of the day—a class of persons who are rapidly 
rising into consequence, who are already exerting 
very considerable influence on society, and whose 
merits deserve to be canvassed somewhere else, and 
with somewhat more care, than in the columns of a 
newspaper. 

This, indeed, is the age of public lecturing, and 
we might spend a jong time in discussing its pros and 
cons, its advantages, and its evils. The open and 
legitimate objects which popular lecturing proposes 
to itself are chiefly the three following: Instruction, 
Excitement, and Communication between the higher 
minds of the age, and those of a lower grade. Now, 
in reference to its utility as an organ of instruction, 
much may be said on both sides. In publie lectur- 
ing, truth is painted to the eye ; it is enforced and 
illustrated by voice, gesture, and action; it stands in 
the person of the orator, as in an illuminated win- 
dow, The information thus given, attended by a per- 
tonal interest, and accompanied by a peculiar empha- 
sis, is more profoundly impressed upon the memory; 
and many, by the fairy aspect of truth which is pre- 
sented, are induced to love and learn, who otherwise 
would have remained indifferent and distant. On the 
other hand, the quantity of knowledge communicated 
by lecturing is seldom large; and, as to its quality, 
lecturers are under strong temptations to dilute it 
down to the capacities of their audience ; and, instead 
of conducting them from first principles to details, 
they give them particular facts, and tell them to tra- 
vel back themselves to leading principles, an advice 
which they seldom, if ever, follow. Too often the 

’s, however strongly urged to the contrary by 
their instructors, forget to pursue profounder re. 
searches, to seek after higher sources ; and the close 
of the six or seven lectures is the close of their 
studies, and furnishes the complement of their know- 
te a too, the class who have least access 
white A h: also least access to lectures, or even 
ith Gen? eged to attend them, find their special 

but indifferently supplied. 





In the excitement produced by good public lectur-, 
YO. 3¥.—No, CLEXI, 


ing, its advocates find a more plausible argument in 
its favour. It isan amusement so happy and so in- 
nocent; it withdraws so many from the theatre, the 
card-table, and the tavern ; it gives such a stimulus 
to nascent intellects ; it creates around the lecturer 
such circles and semicircles of shining faces; it rouses 
in so many breasts the spark of literary and scien- 
tific genius; it commences the manufacture of so 
many incipient Miltons, no longer mute and inglori- 
ous; and of whole generations of young Arkwrights, 
worthy of their illustrious progenitor. Nay, we would 
go a little farther still, we would “better the instrue- 
tion.” Its excitement and pleasure do not stop here, 
|The lecture-room promotes a great many matches ; 
it brings young ladies and gentlemen into close and 
‘intimate propinquity; it excites active and animated 
flirtations ; it forins, besides, a pleasant interchange 
to one class with the card table—to another, an 
agreeable lounge on the read to the afterpiece, and 
to a third, a safe and decent half-way house to a quiet 
social crack in a quiet alehouse. It is alto a nursery 
for the numerous sprigs of criticism which abound— 
faithfully figured by the immortal /’uanch, in those 
specimens of the rising generation who deem that, 
as “for that ere Shakspere, he has been vastly over- 
rated.” And last, not least, it permits many a com- 
fortable nap to the hard-wrought doctor or doiminie, 
or artisan—to whom it matters not whether the lee- 
turer be in the moon, or in the clouds, as they are 
only, like their instructor, absent and lost. 

Joking, however, apart, popular lecturing is un- 
doubtedly a source both of much entertainment and 
excitement, though we are not sure but that that en- 
tertainment is more valued by the luxurious as a 
variety in their pleasures, than by the middle and 
lower classes as a necessity in their intelleetual life; 
and although we are sure that an undue portion of 
that excitement springs from the glare of lights, the 
presence of ladies, the mere ‘‘heat and stare, and 
pressure,” of which Chalmers complained; and that 
comparatively little of it ean be traced to the art, 
less to the genius, and least of all to the subject, of 
the discourser. 
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science and literature, and the age, it is, we are afraid, | 
what Mr. Horne would call a “ False Medium.” 
You have in it the Prophet, shorn, dressed, perhaps | 
scented, perhaps playing miserable monkey-tricks to 
divert the audience—and not the Moses coming down | 
the Mount, with face shining, but with lips stammer- 
ing, from that dread communion on the summit ; or 
if the Prophet do preserve his integrity, and speak to 
the souls instead of the eyes and ears of his audience, 
it is at his proper peril; wild yawnings, slumbers both 
loud and deep, not to speak of the more polite hints. 
conveyed in the music of slapping doors and rasping 
floors, are the reward of his fidelity. We are aware, 
indeed, that a few have been able to overcome such 
obstacles, and in spite of stern adherence to a high 
object, to gain general acceptance. But these are 
the exceptions. Their success, besides, has greatly re- | 
sulted from other causes than the truth they uttered. | 
Certain graces of manner—certain striking poiuts in | 
delivery—a certain melody, to which their thoughts | 
were set—created at the first an interest which gra- 
dually, as the enthusiasm of the speaker increased, | 
swelled into a brute wonder, which made you fancy. 
the words “ Orpheus no fable,” written in a trans-| 
parency over the speaker’s head. But clear steady 
vision of truth, true and satisfying pleasure, and any 
permanent or transforming change, were not given. | 
The audience were lifted up for a season, like an ani-| 
mal caught in a whirlwind, by the sheer power of | 
eloquence ; they were not really clevated one distinet , 
step—they came down precisely the same creatures, 
and to the same point, as before, and the thing would 
be remembered by them afterwards as a dream, 
Minds, again, somewhat inferior to the prophetic 
order, find a far freer and more useful passage to the | 
public car and intellect, and succeed in giving not 
only a vague emotion of delight, but some solid know- 
ledge, and some lasting result. Such a mind is that | 
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gestive to us at the time was the expression, ‘ Arehj. 
tecture of the Heavens!” Formerly we deemed that 
when man awaked into existence, the building, indeed, 
was there in all its magnitude, but that the seaffold. 
ing was down—all trace and vestige of the operation 
elaborately removed—and that the Almighty arehi- 
tect had withdrawn and hid himself. But now we 
had come upon the warm footprints of omnipotence 
—the Power was only a few steps in advance ; nay, 
thrilling thought ! we had only to lift our teleseopes 
to behold him actually at work up there, in the mid 
night sky. he telescope enabled us to stand behind 
the processes of the Eternal—it was a win, W which 
we overtook the great retreat of the Deity, if indeed 
a retreat it was, and not rather a perpetual progress 

~—a triumphal march onwards into the Infinite Dark. 
It brought us ever new, electric, telegraphic tidings 
of Him whose goings forth were of old—from ever. 
lasting—and which were new to everlasting as well, 
Such were the dim, vet high suggestions, of the 
nebular hypothesis, If we relinquished them recently 
with a sigh, we now sigh no more ; for now we have 
been taught, in amannermost impressive, the immense 
age of the universe, whose orbs scem hoary in their 
splendour, and have thus found a newomeasure for 
computing our knowledge, or rather for more acea- 
rately estimating our ignorance, of the days, of the 
years, of the right hand of Him that is the Most High, 
How long, we now exelain, it must be since the Great 
Artist put his finishing touch to that serene gallery 
of paintings we call the stars, aud yet how perfeet 
and how godlike their execution ; since their lustre, 
their beauty, and their holy calm are this night as 
fresh and unfaded as at the beginning! And hew 
their Creator, be so magnificent, how great must him 
self be, and how great must he have been, especially 
as he travailed in birth with such an offspring, amid 


of our admirable friend, Professor Nichol ; and eyen || the jubilant shouts of all awakening intelligence! 


at the apparent risk of indclicacy, we propose to 
analyse its constituent qualities, as well as the special | 


eauses of his great success as a lecturer. May this 


lt is very common to skip the preiace in order to 
get at the book. In this evse, we skipped the book 
to get at the pictures. Wercad, nay, devoured, the 





article greet his eyes, and cheer his heart somewhere |} plates- 
in that great land of strangers, where he is at pre-|| word of the letterpress. 


the poems shail we call them—ere we reads 
And most marvellous to 


sent sojourning, (would he could read it under the | was their revelation of those starry sprinklings, fe 
shadow of the Andes!) and convince him that his|| lieved against the dark background—those wild 


friends in Scotland have not forgotten him, and are, | 
in the absence of himself, either drawing, or looking 
at, his picture! 

The first time we heard of Professor Nichol was on 
the publication of his “Views of the Architecture of 
the Heavens,” and the first thing that struck us’ 
about the production was the felicity and boldness! 
ofitstitle. Thewords ‘Architecture of the Heavens” | 
suggested, first, the thought that the heavens were’ 
the building of a distinct divine architect ; seeondly, 
that the building was still in progress; and, thirdly, | 
that from even this low and distant platform we are 
permitted glimpses of its gradual growth toward 
perfection. The essence, in fact, of the nebular hy- 
pothesis was contained in the title; and although that | 
hypothesis is now commonly thought exploded, it is) 
ouly so far as the visible evidence is concerned—as a 
probable and beautiful explanation of phenomena, | 
the origin of which is lost in the darkness of immea-| 
surable antiquity, it retains its value. Dut how sug- 


pricious shapes, which reminded you of rearing steeds 
under the control of perfect riders—seeming at onee 
to spurn and to be subject to inimutable laws—thos 
unubankedrivers of glory flowing through the univers 
—why, we seemed standingon a Pisgah, commanditg 
the prospect of immensityitself. But still more strike 
ing to overlook, as we then imagined, the laboratory 
of God, and to see his work in every stage of its pre 
gress—the six demiurgic days presented to us com 
temporaneously and at once. No wonder that sacb 
plates enchanted us, and that we seemed gazing 
rough copies from the paintings of the Divine hand 
itself. What a triumph, too, to mind over matter, 
and to a poor sun-illamined worm, over his haughty 
torch—to be able, with a pin-point, to indicate, and, 
if necessary, to hide his place in the firmament! 

was, indeed, an hour much deserving of memory 
The felding-doors of the universe seemed to open ape® 
us in musical thunder ; and if we could not, as ye 





solemn the thought, if these works, in the hiding of - 


enter, vet we could wish, like Mirza, for the wings 4 
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a great eagle to fly away within them. It was one 
of those apocalyptic moments that occur, or that can 
oceur so seldom in life, for it isnot every day that we 
ean see, for the first time, in the expanded page of 
immensity, the charter of our soul’s freedom, and feel 
oarsel ves ‘*enlarged”’ to the extent of the length and 
breadth, the depth and the height of the creation. 
Returning froma reverie, in which we saw our sun 
and his thousand neighbour stars quenched like a 
taper, in the blaze of that higher noon, we found our- 
selves in earth again, and remembered that we had | 
yet to read Dr. Nichol’s book. And it is the highest | 
compliment we can pay it, to say that it did not dis-| 
sipate or detract from the impressions which the elo-| 
quent pictures had produced, and that it gave them 
a yet clearer and more definite form. It bridged in || 
the foaming torrent of our enthusiasm. It translated | 
(as Virgil does Homer) the stern and literal gran-. 
deurs of night into a mild and less dazzling version. | 
We liked, in the first place, its form. It consisted | 
of letters, and of letters toalady. This held outa 
prospect of ease, familiarity, clearness, and grace. 
Most expounders, hitherto, of astronomical truth, had 
been either too stilted in their style, or too scientific 
in their substance. But here was a graceful conver- | 
sation, such as an accomplished philosopher might | 
earry on with an intelligent female, under the twi-| 
light canopy, or in the window recess, as the moon 
wasrising. It in no way transcended female com- 
prehension, or if it did, it was only to slide into one’ 
of those beautiful, bewitching mists, which the imagi- 
nation of women so much loves. There were, too, 
a warmth and a heartiness about the style and man- | 
ner, which distinguished the book favourably from the | 
majority of scientific treatises. These, generally, are 
cold anddry. Trusting, it would scem, to the in- | 
winsic grandeur of the subject, they convey their im- | 
pressions of it in a didactic and feeble style, and eata-| 
logue stars as inditlerently as they would the wi- | 
thered leaves of the forest. Nichol, on the contrary, | 
seems to point to them, not with a cold rod, but with 
a@ waving torch. 
are fire’—no immeasurable icebergs they, floating 
in frozen air, but glowiug, burning, almost living | 
orbs; and his words glow, burn, and nearly start 
from the page in unison. We will not deny that this 
heat audenthusiasm sometimes betray him into splen- 
dida vitia—intorhetoricalexaggeratious—into passa- 
ges which sound hollow, whether they are so or not 
—and worse, into dim and vague obscurities, copied 
tov closely from his own nebula, where you have 
misty glimmer, instead of clear, solid land ; but his 
faults are of a kind which it is far more easy to avoid 
than to reach, which no sordid or commonplace mind, 
however accomplished, ‘durst commit ; and the spirit 
which animates his most tasteless combinations of 
sound, and peeps through his swelling intricacies of 
fentence, is always beautiful and sincere. Beyond 
most Writers, too, on this theme, he has the power of 
giving, even to the uninitiated, a clear and memora- 
bie idea of his subject—the truths of Astronomy he 
paints upon the eye and soul of the reader. And 
Lis he is enabled to do—first, because he has a clear 
“sion himself, whieh his enthusiasm is seldom per- 
mitted to dull or to distort ; and, secondly, because 
he see is not satisfied till he has trans- 
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ferred this entire to the minds of his readers, and of 
his auditors. Thus far of the mere manner of his 
writing. In consideripg its.spirit, we shall find metal 
more attractive, That is distinguished by its sincere 
enthusiasm, its joyous hope, and by its religious re- 
verence. 

What field for enthusiasm can be named in com- 
parison with the innumerous and ever-burning stars 
—the first objects which attract the eyes of children, 
who send up their sweetest smiles, and uplift their 
tiny hands to pluek them down, as playthings—the 
beloved of solitary shepherds, who, lying on the hill- 
side, try to count them in their multitudes, eall them 
by names of their own, love those ‘* watchers and holy 
oues,”’ as if they were companions and friends, and 
sometimes exclaim, with the great shepherd king of 
Israel, ** When I consider thy heavens, the work of 
thy fingers, the moon and the stars, which thou hast 
ordained, what is man !”—the beloved of the mariner, 
who, pacing his midnight deck, turns often aloft his 
eye to those starry sparklers, shining on him through 
the shrouds, or— 


‘* Mirrored in the ocean vast — 
A thousand fathoms down’’— 


the loved of the wakeful, especially of those who are 
awake through sorrow, who, as they see them trem- 


bling through the lattice, feel, or fancy, that they are 
sympathising with their agonies, and would, if they 


|ecould, send down a message from their far thrones 


that might wipe away their tears—the loved of the 
astronomer, who, a friendly spy, watches their every 
motion, and through the tube of his telescope distils 
into himself the essence of their beauty, their mean- 
ing, and their story—the loved of the poet’s soul, who 
snatches many a live-coal of inspiration from their 
flaming altars—the loved of the Christian, who sees 
in them the reflection of his Father’s glory, the mile- 
stones on the path of his Redeemer’s departure, and 
of his return—the loved of all who have eyes to see, 
understandings to comprehend, and souls to feel their 
grandeur so unspeakable, their silence so profound, 


He never “ doubts that the stars || their separation from each other, and from us so en- 


tire, their multitude so immense, their lustre so bril- 
liant, their forms so singular, their order so regular, 
their motions so dignified, sorapid, andsocalm, “lf,” 
says Emerson, “the stars were to appear one night 
in a thousand years, how wouldmen believe andadore, 
and preserve for many generations the remembrance 
of the city of God which had thus been shown. But 
night after night come out these preachers of beauty, 
and light the universe with their admonishing smile.” 

It is singular, that while the theory of the stars has 
been perpetually changing, the conception of their 
sublime character has, under every theory, remained 
nearly the same. While they were believed to be, 
as in the darker ages, absolutely divine, ineorrupti- 
ble, and perfect in their essence, they were not re- 
garded with more enthusiasm, alluded to with more 
frequency, or lauded with more eloquence, than now, 
when we know that imperfection, and inequality, de- 
eay, and destruction, snow, and perhaps sin, have 
found their way thither, as well as here ; and Dante, 
amid his innumerable descriptions of the heavenly 
bodies—aud no poet has so many—has said nothing 
finer in their praise than we find in some of the bursts 





of Bayly. If science has, with rude hand, torn off 
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from the star; that false lustre of supernaturalism 
which they bore so long, it has immeasurably mul- 
tiplied their numbers, unlocked their secrets, at once 
brought them nearer and thrown them farther off, 
and supplied the glitter of superstition by the severe 
light of law. If they seem no longer the thrones of 
angels, they are at least porch-lamps in the temple 
of Almighty God. Ifno longer the regents of human 
destiny, they are the Urim and Thummim upon the 
breast of the Ancient of Days. Ifnot now regarded 
as a part of the highest heaven, they at least light 
the way that leadeth to honour, glory, and immor- 
tality. From sparks they have broadened into suns ; 
from thousands they have multiplied into millions, 
It is ever thus with the progress of genuine truth. 
Remorseles:ly, as it rushes on, it scatters a thousand 


beautiful dreams, slumbering like morning dew-drops | 


among the branches of the wood, but from the path 
of its progress there rises, more slowly, a stern, but 
true and lasting glory, before which, in due time, the 
former “ shall no more be remembered, neither come 
into mind.” 

A collection of all the descriptions of the stars, in 
the poetry and prose of every age, would constitute 
itself a galaxy. It would include Homer’s wondrous 
one-lined allusions to them—so rapid and so strong, 
as they shone over Ida, or kept still-watch above the 
solitary Ulysses in his sea-wanderings—the crown 
they wove over the bare head of the sleepless Prome- 
theus—the glances of power and sympathy which 
they shed in, through rents in the night of the Gre- 
cian tragedies—the ornate and laboured pictures of 
Virgil and Lucretius—the thick imagery they supply 
tothe Scripture bards —their perpetual intermingling 
with the Divina Comedia, darting down through ere- 
vices in the descending circles of damnation, circling 
the mount of purgatory, and paving the way to the 
vision of essential Deity—Shakspere’s less frequent 
but equally beautiful touches—Milton’s plaintive, yet 
serene references to their set glories— Young’s bursts 
of wonder, almost of longing and desire, for those 
nearer neighbours to the eternal throne, which ap- 
peared to him to see so far and to know so much— 
Byron’s wild and angry lashing at them, like a sea, 
secking to rise, and reach and quench them, ona 
thousand shipwrecks—Wordsworth’s love to them, 
for loving and resting on his favourite mountains— 
Bayly’shymnings of devotion—Chalmers’long-linked 
swells of pious enthusiasm—and last, not least, our 
author's raptures, more measured, more artistic, but 
equally sincere. 

There occurs a passage in one of Byron’s letters, 
written in Venice, where he describes himself, after 
a debauch, lookingout at the night, when he exclaims, 
“What nothings weare beforethese stars!” and adds, 
that he never sufficiently felt their greatness, till he 
looked at them through Herschell’s telescope, and 
saw that they were worlds. We rather wonder at this, 
for we have always thought, that, to a highly imagi- 
native mind, it mattered little whether it looked to 
the stars through the eye or the telescope. Who 
does not see and feel that they are worlds, if he has 
a heart and an imagination, as well as an eye Who 
cares for the size of algebraic symbols? A star, at 
largest, is but a symbol, and the smaller it seems, the 
more scope it leaves for imagination. The telescope 
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tends rather to crush and overwhelm than to stimn. 
late—to fill than to fire—some souls. It necessarily, 
too, deprives the seeing of the stars, so far as t 

are regarded individually, of many of its finest acces. 
sories. The mountain which the star seems to touch 
—the tree through which it trembles—the soft even. 


ing air on which it seems silently to feed—the quick’ 


contrasts between it and its neighbouring orbs—its 
part as one of a constellated family—such poetical 
aspects of it are all lost, and the glare of illumina. 
tion falls upon one vast unit, insulated at once from 
earth, and from the other parts of Heaven. It is as 
though we should apply a magnifying glass to a sin. 
gle face in a group of painted figures, thereby enlarg.- 
ing one object at the expense of the others, which are 
not diminished, but blotted out. While, of course, 
acknowledging the mighty powers and uses of the 
telescope, and confessing, that from no dream did we 
ever more reluctantly awake, than from one whieh 
lately transported us to Parsonstown, and showed 
us the nebula in Orion just dropping to pieces, like 
a bright dissolving cloud, yet we venture to assert, that 
many derive as much pleasure and excitement from 
the crescent moon still as in Shakspere’s time, a sil- 
ver bow new bent in Heaven—from round, shivering 
Venus in the green west—from the star of Jove sus- 
pended high over head, like the apparent king of the 
sky—and from those glorious jewels, hanging like 
two pendants, of equal weight and brilliance, from 
the ear of night, Orion and the Great Bear, as they 
could from any revelation of the telescope. This very 
night we saw what probably impressed our imagina- 
tion as much as a glimpse of the Rossian glories 
would have done. The night has been dark and 
drifting till a few minutes ago. We went out to the 
door of our dwelling, looking for nothing but darks 
ness, when suddenly, as if flashing out through and 
from the gloom, and meeting us like a gigantic ghost 


at our very threshold, we were aware of the presence 


of Orion, and involuntarily shuddered at the sight. 
All astronomers of high name have been led at first 


to their science by the workings of an enthusiasm, as 
strong as passion and as high us poetry. 
doubt that Newton was from his boyhood fascinated 


We cannet 


by the beauty of the heavenly bodies, and that his 
wistful boyish glances at their serene splendour and 
mystic dance formed the germs of his future disco 
veries. Tosome, Woolsthorpe reverie of twilight, we 
may trace the fall of the keys of the universe at the 
feet of his matured manhood! Surely a loftier prim 
ciple was stirring in him, than that which renders 
the juvenile mechanician uneasy till he has analysed 
the construction of a toy. It was not, in the first im» 
stance, the mathematical puzzles connected with them 
that attracted him to those remote regions, but it was 
their remoteness, magnitude, and mystery, W 
roused him to grapple with their secrets. Ordinary 
children love to see, and would like to join, the mareh 
of soldiers, as they step stately by. . The boy New 
ton burned to accompany, as an intelligent witness and 
companion, the steps of planets and suns. - This e& 
thusiasm never altogether subsided, as many welk 
known anecdotes prove. But too soon it 

express itself otherwise than by silent study and w 


der; it retired deep into the centre of his being, am 
men, astonished at the lack-lustre look with which 
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eye of the sage was contemplating the stars, knew 
not that his spirit was the while gazing at them as 
with the insatiate glance of aneagle. Thus frequent- 
ly hss it been with astronomers, Their ardour div- 
ing beyond human sight or sympathy has failed to 
attract the minds of others, and by coating itself in 
the ice of cold formule and petrified words, has re- 
pelled many a poetical enthusiast, whose imagination 
was not his only faculty. We look on Professor 
Nichol as an accomplished mediator between the two 
classes of mind, or, as we have formerly called him, 
an Aaron to many an ineloquent Moses of astronomy. 

How he has preserved his child-like love for his 
subject-matter we do not know, but certainly we al- 
ways feel, when reading him, that we are following 
the track of suns, burning and beneficent as footsteps 
of God, and not of * cinders of the element,” whirled 
rownd in a mere mechanical motion, and chiefly valu- 
able as lively and cheap illustrations of Euclid’s ele- 
ments! It is sail that he has sacrificed powers of 
original discovery to popular effect; but what if this 
popular effect, in which so many are now participat- 
ing, should be to rouse the slumbering energies of 
mightier geniuses, and give us a few Newtons, in- 
stead of one fully developed Nichol! 


“Ha! I think there be siz Richmonds in the ficld.”’ 


We like next to, and akin to this, in Professor Nichol, 
his spirit of hope and joy. This, we think, ought to 
be, but is not always, the result of starry contempla- 
tions. Our readers all remember Carlyle’s celebrated 
exclamation, ‘‘ Ah, it’s a sad sight,’’ as he looked up 
toa sparkling January sky. Whether we join with 
him in this, or with Emerson in expressions of jubi- 
lant praise, may depend partly upon our state of feel- 
ing. In certain moods the stars will appear hearths, 
in others hells. The moon is bayed at, not by dogs 
alone. The evening star awakens the gloomy hour 
of the misanthrope, and shines the signal to the mur- 
derer, as well as lights the lover to his assignation 
with his mistress, and the poet to his meeting with 
the muse. It seems now, besides, evident to most, 
that the universe being made of one material, atrug- 
gle, uncertainty, woe, and the other evils to which 
finitude is heir, are, in all probability, extended to its 
remotest limits, and that thus the stars are no islands 
of the blest, but, like our own world, stern arenas of 
contest, of defeat or of victory. Still there are many 
reasons why the heavenly bodies should be a perma- 
nent spring of cheering if pensive thought. There is 
frst their unfathomable beauty. Is it nothing to 
the happiness of man that God has suspended over 
his head this book of divine pictures, talking to him 
in their own low but mighty speech, spotting his 
nights with splendour, and filling his soul with an 
inspiring influence which no earthly object can com- 
municate { Doubts and difficulties may oceupy part 
of the intervening time, but the first and the last feel- 
ing of humanity is, “Thanks, endless and boundless, 
to Heaven for the stars.” Secondly, They give usa 
sense of liberty which no other external cause can do, 
4nd which must enhance the happiness of man. This 
was one great good of the discovery of America. It 
did not, when found, falfil the dreams of navigators ; 
it was not a cluster of fortunate isles, filled with 
¥ spirits—the worst passions of man were found 
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among the most beautiful scenery in the world; but 
its discovery shivered the fetters of usage and pre- 
judice, burst the old maniamundi ; and man, the one- 
eyed giant, found himself groping and pawing, to 
say the least, in a wider dungeon, and breathing a 
freer air. But the modern astronomy has broken 
down stronger walls, and made man, in a sense, freo 
of the universe. What though he has good reason 
to believe that these many mansions of his Father's 
house are not, as yet, peopled with the perfect and the 
happy. To him height and depth have unbared many 
of their secret marvels, new provinces, pointing to 
innumerable others behind—have expanded in the 
kingdom of the Infinite—every limit and barrier have 
fled away, and the surprised prisoner feels his spirit 
at large, unbounded in a boundless universe. Surely 
the telescope, in infusing into the mind such a sense 
of freedom, has been a benefactor to the heart of 
man, who may exclaim to it, in the language of the 
sword song, “ Joy-giver, I kiss thee.” But, thirdly, 
the stars diffuse happiness through the thoughtful 
mind, as revealing a whole, so vast, that all our par- 
tial and gloomy views of it are straightway stamped 
with imperfection and imbecility. Ilow little and 
idle our most plausible theories look under the weight 
of that beamingeanopy! Imagine the shellfish, amidst 
its sludge, dreaming of the constitution of that world 
of waters which rolls above! So insignificant ap- 
pears a Locke, a Kant, or a Spinoza, exalted each 
some five or six feet above his grave, and theorising 
so dogmatically on the principles of the starry ocean, 
We seem to see the mighty mother bending down, lis- 
tening to each tiny but pompous voice, smilingly 
measuring the size of the sage, and saying, in the 
irony of the gods, “ And is this really thy opinion, my 
little hero, and hast thou, within that pretty new thim- 
ble of thine, actually condensed the sea of truth ? 
Perge Puer.”’ Thus the midnight sky teaches us rt 
once the greatness and the littleness of man—his 
greatness by comparison with his past-self—his little- 
ness by comparison with the expanse of the universe, 
and with his future being ; and by both lessons it sam- 
mons us to joy; beeause from the one we are obvi- 
ously advancing upwards, and because from the other 
our doubts are seen to be as little as our resolution of 
them; our darkness yet pettier than our light. Why, 
to one, who could from a high point of view overlook 
the general scheme of things, the darkest and broad- 
est shadow that ever crossed the mind of man—that 
ever made him dig for death, or leap howling into 
perdition—may appear no larger than one dim speck 
upon a mountain of diamond, 

We stand up, therefore, with Leigh Hunt and Emer- 
son versus Carlyle and Foster, for the old name—the 
happy stars; and Professor Nichol will come in and 
complete the majority. Without specially, or at large, 
arguing the question, he takes it for granted, and sees 
human immortality and infinite progress legibly in- 
scribed on the sky. The words “onwards” and “to 
come” are to him the rung changes of the sphere- 
inusic, and fearlessly, and as in dance, he follows 
them into the hoary deep. 

We admire, still more, Professor Nichol's spirit of 
reverence. Religion as a haman feeling is so natural 
a deduction from the spectacles of Night, that we 
souretimnes faney, that did man live cynsiantly Ina 
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sunless world, and under a starry canopy, he would 
be a wiser and holier, if a sadder being. One cause, 
we imagine, why people in the country are more 
serious than the same class in towns, is, that they 
are brought more frequently, with less interruption, 

and often alone, into contact with the night sky, 
which falls sometimes on the solitary head heavy as 
a mantle with studs of gold. ‘* An undevout astrono- 
mer,” says Young, ‘‘is mad.” Nor will the case. of 
La Place disprove this poctic adage—if we under- 


stand him to mean, by devotion, that general sense | 





of the Infinite in the imagination which passes as) 
worship into the heart, and comes out as praise upon || moment toa P assing topic, and then rapidly return. 


the lips. 


merely, of a law which | 


as Isaac Taylor intimates, 


had frozen into a vast icy idol, but of the warm cre- || ment of truth on any secular subject, 


ation as it shone around him. Still, his worship did | 
not reach the measure, or deserve the name of piety ; 
it was the worship of an effect, not of its living, per- 
sonal, and father-like cause. Nichol, on the other 
hand, never loses sight of the universe as an instant, 
ever-rushing emanation of the Deity. ‘ God,” he 
says, quoting a friend of kindred spirit, “literally ere- 
ates the universe every moment.” He is led by Bos- 
covich’s theory of atoms to suppose an infinite Will, 
producing incessantly all foree and motion. And 
thus the beauty of things seems to him, as it were, an 
immediate flush upon the cheek of the Maker, and 
their light a lustre in his eye, and their motion the 
circulation of his untiring energies ; and yet, withal, 
the works are never lost in the conception of their 
Creator, nor the Creator pantheistically identified 
with the works. The mighty picture, and its migh- 
tier back-ground and source, are inseparably con- 
nected, but are never confused. 


La Place was a worshipper—and that not | ing to the main and master theme. 





He takes up, in short, precisely the view and the | 


attitude of the ancient Hebrew prophets, in regard to || 


the external universe, 
or blac 


To them, that is just a bright 
k screen concealing God. All things are full 
of, yet all distinct from, Him. That cloud on the 
mountain is his covering ; that muttering from the 
chambers of the thunder is his voice ; that sound on 
the top of the mulberry-trees is his “ going ;” that 
wind bending the forest or curling the clouds is Him- 
self in his morning or his evening walk ; that sun is 
his still commanding eye ; that fire is the breath of 
his inflamed nostrils. In all the sounds of nature he 
is speaking—in all its silence he is listening. 


flee from his presence ?” 
circumstance, they feel themselves God-inclosed, 
God-filled, God-breathing men, with a spiritual Pre- 
sence lowering or smiling on them frem the sky, 
sounding in wild tempest, or creeping in panic still. 


ness across the surface of the earth ; and if they turn | 


within, lo! it is there also—an Eye hung in the een- 
tral darkness of their own heart. This sublime con- 
sciousness a cold science had in a great measure ex 
tinguished. Deity, fora season, was banished fromthe 
feeling of men; but we are mistaken if a higherand bet 
ter philosophy have not brought Aim back!—brought 
back the sun to the earth, in bringing back sight to the 
blind! Say, rather, a better philosophy, of which our 
author is not the least eloquent expounder, is bringing 
back man to a perception of the overhanging Deity. 
On the relations which connect astronomy with re- 


| 


“Whi-| 
ther can they go from his Spirit ? whither can they || 
At every step, and in every | 
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'| vealed religion, Professor Nichol, though not silent, jy 


somewhat less explicit than we could have wished, 
In the absence of the powerful light which he coulg 
have cast upon this topic, we must permit ourselves 
a few cursory remarks, constituting an outline, whieh 
may or may not afterwards be filled up. The Chris. 
tian Scriptures were, of course, never intended to 
teach astronomy, any more than to teach botany, or 
zoology, or conchology, or any other ology, but theo. 
\logy; their main object is to bear a message of merey 
to a fallen race, and their allusions to other sub. 
jects are necessarily incidental, brief, glancing for 4 


It follows, there. 
fore, that if we look in them for a systematic state. 
we may look 
‘long, and look in vain. Nay, we need not have been 
surprised, although they had in every point coincided 
with floating popular notions of physical subjects, 
provided they did not fail, by their wonted divine al- 
chemy, to deduce from them eternal lessons of moral 
truth and wisdom. But as “all things are known to 
the soul’’——as even the mind of genius, in its higher 
| hour, has rare glimpses of subjects lying round about, 
as well as within, the sphere of its thought—so, mech 
more we might have expected that the divinely-in- 
ispired soul should have hints and intimations, ocea- 
sional and imperfect, of other fields besides its own. 
Working in eestacy, was the prophetic mind never 
to overleap its barriers ? We affirm, and, did space 
and time permit, could, we think, prove the following 
propositions :—Ist, We find in the Scripture writers 
not only a feeling of the grandeur of the heavenly 
bodies, but a sense, obscure indeed, but distinct, of 
their vast magnitude; 2dly, No real contradiction 
to the leading principles of the modern astronomy; 
3dly, One or two hints, that, whether by revelation 
or otherwise, the true scheme of the universe was an 
‘derstood by more than one of their number ; 4thly, 
| The recognition, especially, of the principle of a pla- 
rality of worlds ; and, 5thly, The recognition of the 
operation of decay, change, convulsion, and confla- 
gration, among the stars. ‘“ He hangeth,” says Job, 
‘the earth upon nothing.” What a clear and noble 














} 
| 


‘| gleam of astronomical insight was this in that dark 


age! In the deep wilderness of Edom did this truth, 
the germ of the Copernican hypothesis, flash upon 
tlte soul of the lonely herdsman, as he turned up his 
eve to a heaven of far more brilliance than ours, 
through whose serene and transparent air Night 
looked down in all her queen-like majesty—all her 
great orbs unveiled—here the Pleiades, and there the 
bands of Orion—here Arcturus and his sons, and 
there “Canopus shining down with his wild, blue, sp+ 
| ritust brightness”—the South blazing through all 
her chambers as with solid gold—the zenith crow® 
ing the heavens with a diadem of white and red and 
purple stars! There wandering the inspired herd® 
man, and seeing that those orbs which his heart told 
him were worlds, were suspended and balanced in the 
mere void, his mind leaped to the daring conclusion, 
that so, too, was the firm earth beneath his feet ; and 
with like enthusiasm to that of Archimedes, whet 
he cried “* Evreka ! eureka !"” did he exclaim, “ He 
hangeth the earth upon nothing, and stroteheth out 
the north over the empty place,” ved 
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Iu like mauner, striking is the relation between 
some admitted facts of astronomy, and some recent 
lations in metaphysics, and those remarkable 
declarations of Scripture concerning the non-perma- 
nence of this material framework. We will not soon 
forget a little circumstance of curious coincidence 
which occurred in our own experience, in reference 
to this subject. We had returned from hearing, in| 
Dundee, a lecture by a brilliant friend, in which, in 
his own inimitable way, and as adeduction from his 
own daring theory, he had deseribed the dissolution | 
of the universe. At family prayers that very even- 
ing, in the course of our ordinary reading, occurred | 





g, 
the third ehanter of Veter, prophesying the same | 
event. We were all, particularly the lecturer him- | 
self. struck with it. It seemed a sublime commen: | 
tary from the written word upon the lesson we had | 
heard read us from the stars. So far from looking | 
on it as a mere chance coincidence, we all appeared 
to hear in it God’s own whisper—that we had not 
been hearing or believing a lic. 

We are aware that the magnitude and multitude 
of the stars have furnished a theme of objection to 
the seeptie, and have elsewhere attempted to show, 
that Dr. Chalmers has not fally or satisfactorily an- 
swered that objection. His “* Sermons on the Modern 
Astronomy” —certainly of this century the most bril- 
liant contribution to the oratory of religion—are not 
distinguished by his usual originality and force of ar- 
gument. They repel assumptions by assumptions ; 
and, in the exuberant tide of cloquence, the sophism in 
question is lost sight of, but not drowned. The objec- 
tion of the seeptiec was-——Would the Proprictor of a 
universe so vast have given his Son to die for a world so 
smallf and, perhaps, the best reply might be eon- 
densed in three questions asked in return to the infi. 
del’sone. Ist, What is material magnitude compared 
tomind? 2diy, Can you prove that the vast inagnitude 
onwhich you found your objection is peopled by moral 
beings ¢ and, 3ddiy, What has magnitude to do with 
amoral question ¢ What, for instance, has the size 
of a city to do with the moral character of its inhabi- 
tants ¢ What has the extent of a country to do with 
the intellectual or moral interest whieh may or may 
not be connected with its plains 4 Whether is Ben 
Mae Dhui or Bannockburn the dearer to the Scottish 
heart / though the one be the prince of Scottish hills, 
and the other only a poor plain, undistinguished save 
by a humble stone, and by the immortal memories 
of patriotism and courage which gather around that 
hell, where ** those wha had wi’ Wallace bled” bade 
* welcome to their gory bed, or to vietory - W he- 
ther is more glorious the gay city of Madrid, or the 
lonely eape of Trafalgar, where the guns of Nelson, 
from their iron lips, spake destruction to the united 
fleets of France and Spain, and where, in the em- 
brace of vietory, expired the hero whose premature 
grave was covered with laurels, and watered by his 
country’s tears / Whether is Mont Blane or Mor- 
garten the nobler object ? though the one be the 

** Monarch of mountains— 
They crown'd him long ago, 


On a throne of rocks, in a robe of clouds, 
With a diadem of snow’ ~ 


and the other only a hamble field where the Swiss 


baffle | their Austrian oppressors, and where “ first in 
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the shock with Xuri’s spear was the arm of William 
Tell ’’ Whether is more beloved by the Christian's 
heart Caucasus or Calvary ¢ and yet the one is the 
loftiest of Asia’s mountains, and the other a little hill 
—a mere dot upon the surface of the globe. So, may 
there not issue from this remote earth of ours—from 
the noble deeds it has witnessed—from the nobler as- 
pirations which have been breathed up upon it—from 
the high thoughts which have been thought upon its 
| surface —from the eloquent words which have stirred 
its air into musie—from the poets who have wrought 
its language into undying song—from the philoso- 
phers who have explored the secrets of its laws-—from 
the men of God who have knelt in its temples—from 
the angels who have touched its mountains —from the 
footsteps of Incarnate Deity, which have imprinted 
its plains—a flood of glory, before which the lastre 
of suns, constellations, and firmaments, must pale, 
tremble, and melt away. 
| Another consideration is important and obvious, 
\If the greatness of the creation, and of its God, 
(dwindles, earth and man must dwindle also— 
every separate section of the universe, and each se- 
parate family—for all sections and families, eom- 
pared to infinity, are less than nothing—and if spe- 
cial circumstances in man’s history called for a spe- 
cial interposition in his behalf, surely the urgency of 
| the demand justifies the interference. And as to the 
|question of condescension, the very term involves a 
|false and human conception of God ; or if God did 
'condescend to come down to man’s condition, it was, 
| in fact, little more than had he condescended to care 
| for, and die for angels—the gulph between both ranks 
| of being and himself being boundless, Besides, if, as 
| nany suppose, misery and sin extend throughout the 
universe, may not the scheme of human redemption 
| be only a part of a general process—as Chalmers 
says, ‘‘imay not the redemption of many guilty worlds 
have been laid on the Redeemer’s shoulders ;” or if, 
on the other hand, ours be the sole world that has 
| fallen, would not this alone account for the impor- 
tance attached to, and the sacrifices made for it ? 
Just as, let the meancst man in a kingdom com- 
'mit a high crime, his insignificance is forgotten—he 
rises instantly into importance—he is summoned to 
solemn trial, and on his trial the interest and eyes 
of an entire nation are suspended ; or let the tiniest 
|hill in a country, so tiny that it was not thought 
_worth while to give it a name, but break out into a 
|| voleano, and that fire will become to it as a crown — 
men will flock from every quarter to see it—it will 
‘become the principal feature —the terrible tongue of 
the region—and the old snow-clad mountains will 
appear diminished in its presence. So, (this view 
| Dr. Chalmers has admirably amplified, but has not 
sought to prove the premise on which it would re- 
quire to be founded,) if we should call earth the 
only blot on the fair page of God's universe, we ean 
thus account why angels have rested on its summits 
—the voice of God been heard in its groves—and 
the Son of God, for thirty-three years, ate its bread, 
walked on its surface, and at last died for its sins, 
Bat, in seeking partially to fill up Dr. Nichol’s 
blanks, let us not forget his redundant merits—the 
genial glow of his spirit—the rich, yet niee exuber- 


ance of his language—his tremulous and prolonged 
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sympathy with every note of his theme—the clear | 
telescopic light he casts on what is dark—the fine, 
chiaroscuro in which he often bathes what is clear 
—the choice flowers of poesy, which he culls and 
wreaths around the drier and barer corners of his! 
diseourse—and the rich steam of pious feeling which 
rises irresistibly from cach of his closes, as from a 
eenser of incense, Such qualities we find not only 
in his first work, but even iaore finely displayed, we 
think, in his book on the “SolarSystem.” ‘ We would, 
indite,” says Charles Lamb, “ something on the solar 
system. Letty, bring the candles.” Low the gentle 
Elia fared in this eandle-light excursion he docs not 
informus. Dut we belicys that his graye intentions, 
ns he soared aloft, were speedily disturbed: the only 
question he asked at the Moon was, if it were made 
of green cheese: tothe **red haired race of Mars” 
he recommended the use of wigs; the wet sheet under 
which he found Jupiter lving, suggested pensive, yet 
pleasing recollections of Coleridge, and the “ Cat and 

Jagpipes;” Saturn he seized by the hoary beard, threw 
at him a copy of Keat’s “Uf yperion,” and advised him | 
to pawn his ring fora little firewood; Astrea remind- 
ed him of an asterisk on the last page of a bad novel; 
Uranus he voted a rogue, on account of his many ali- 
asses; Neptune he reviled as an absentee from the 
Irish and other Channels ; and when he neared the 
jived stars, the thought of their being in wolion threw 
him into a fit of laughter, which precipitated him back | 
to Fleet Strect! Inthe absence of authentie details 
concerning this expedition, we have willingly ae-| 
cepted Dr. Nich l’s more scientific guidance, We 
have stood with him on the shining sumunits of the 
Moon, looked around on the glazed desolation—gone 
down into the dreader than Domdaniel caverns, and 
coming up, asked at the huge overhanging Earth, 
and the stripped stony Sun, the unanswered ques- 
tion—Is this a chaos or aruin’ We have climbed 
the tall cliffs of Venus—been motes in Mereury, it- 
self a mote in the near blaze of the Sun —pressed our 
foot-prints in the snows of Mars—swam across the 


star of Jove, so beautiful and large—paused, and 
wished to pause for ever, under the divine evenings 
of Saturn, wishing his ring that of eternity; saluted, 
from Herschetl, the Sun, as the “ Star of Day,” 
far, faint, diminished, diserowned—and from Nep- 
tune, as from a promontory, have looked out into 
the empire of a night like day, while behind us lay 
a day like night. A winged painter, with bold pin- 
jon, and bolder pencil, did he lead us from world to, 
world, and his wing seemed to get stronger, aud his 
vision clearer, and his colours more vivid, the ditm- 
mer the region, and the farther the flight. 

If we have, in speaking at such length of Dr. 


Nichol, as a writer, left ourselves less room to des- 


cant on his merits as a leeturcr, our reasou is, in both 
characters he is substantially the same. His writ- 
ings are just undelivered loctures—his lectures are 
just spoken bo ks. There are some in whom speak- 
ing developes new powers, aud who are more at home 
behind the desk of the lecture-reom, than behind that 
of the study. There 
discovers new deficiencies, and who, from want of 


are othe is in whom Spe aking 


practice, or diffidence, or coutempt for their audience, 
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lectare below their general powers, Professor Nichol 


and the lecture-room, he is the same clear expounder, 
vivid deseriber, and tempered enthusiast. His may. 
ner, without detracting ought from, adds litile og 
nothing to, the impression of his thought or style, of 
which it is simply the medium. Its principal quality 
is ease—an ease not materially impaired by a cer. 
tain hesitation. Hesitation, we need scarcely say, 
has often a great charm. How fine sometimes it is 
accompanying the prattle of a beautiful child! And 
we know some popular divines who have stammered 
themselves into pu!pit celebrity, proving that a fanlt 
dextrously managed is worth (vo merits left ina state 
of nature. Dr, Nichol’s hesitation is not great, is 
confined to his extempore speech, and seems rather 
to spring from au excess than a deficiency of matter 
or words. Every little while, too, he resorts to his 
notes, and reads his pet passages with much gusto 
and effect. We must say, however, that we prefer 
him when carrying on his conversations—so lively, 
explicit, and entertaining—with his hearers. 

In this combined character of lecturer and popular 
writer, Dr, Nichol has done more than any man liy- 
ing to unease science from its mummy confinements, 
and to make it walk abroad as a free and living thing, 
And though he should never accomplish much in the 
walks of positive discovery, nor even build up any solid 
systematic treatise of scientific exposition, he shall 
not have laboured in vain, nor spent his strength for 
nought. He has, in his various works and progresses 
through the country, scattered the profuse seeds of 
what shall yet be an abundant harvest of astronomi- 
cal enlightenment and enthusiasm. We have been 
amazed and delighted to witness the impression he 
contrives to make upon the humblest minds, by the 
joint effect of his subject—his gorgeous style—his 
gigantic diagrams, and the enthusiasm which speaks 
through his pallid visage and large grey eyes ; and 
how many “ ready-made astronomers” he Jeaves be- 
hind him wherever he goes. 

At the commencement of this century, the popular 
literature of astronomy was in no very palmy condi- 
tion. Lontenelle, indeed, had defended, with mueh 
acuteness and elegance, the doctrine of a ‘* plurality 
of worlds.” Addison, like a ‘* child-angel,”’ had 
prattled a wondrous prattle about the stars, in some 
of his Saturday Spectators. But the real text-book 
of popular prose instruction on this subject was “ Her- 
vey’s Meditations’’—a book written by a good man, 
but feeble writer, and chiefly distinguished by its 
inane glitter. But now, not to speak of Dr. Dick, 
whose lucid and widely-read books have done 
much to popularise the theme, the genius of Chal 
mers, Isaac Taylor, and others, has made up for the 
inditiercnee of ages, Still, Nichol is the prose laure- 
ate of the stars. From his writings ascends hitherte 
the richest tribute of mingled intelligence of their 
laws —love fur their beauty—admiration of their still 
strong order—hope in the prospects of mankind, as 
reflected in their mirror—and sense, ever profound 
and near, of that unseen Power who counts theif 
numbers, sustains their motions, and makes theif 
thousand eyes the organs and the symbols of his om- 
Liscience, 

In some of the Professor's recent works, such a 
his * Observations on the System of the World,” and 


belongs to neither of these classes, Both in the study || his Preface to Willm’s Education, we have been a litte: 
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avnoyed at the quantity of careless writing they con- |) fic writer, as the ‘ star-eyed science.” We cannot 


tain—at once loose, obscure, and incorrect—and have 
been tempted to lay the blame now upon his prin- 
ters, and now upon his own most incomprehensible | 
and nebulous handwriting. We were amused the | 
other day to meet with a sapient critic in the Scottish 
Press, who, as specimens of the faults of his style, 
clashes, along with a paragraph of his, some sentences 
written by one of his friends, whose writing is totally 
distinct, both in essence and in form. 

We take our leave of this subject with considera- | 
ble regret, both because we are always sorry to part | 
from a frank, friendly, and intelligent companion 
like Dr. Nichol, and because we are even yet sorrier 
to leave a theme so fascinating, even to an unscienti- | 
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Heavens.” 
tion of her brother, and the equally wide and true, if 


‘close without alluding to the recent death of Miss 


Herschell, long the associate of Sir William, in his 
mid-night observations, and to whom our author pays 
an cloquent compliment, in his “ Architecture of the 
After long enjoying the brilliant reputa- 


not so brilliant, reputation of her nephew—retaining, 
amid the chills of extreme age, all the ardour of her 


enthusiasm, and engaged, it is said, to the last in 


her favourite pursuit —she has fallen asleep. Every 
astronomer, surely, is ready to envy her fate, so far 
as her retaining to the end her post is concerned, 


| To die at the telescope is surely a nobler destiny than 


to die at the cannon, or on the throne, 


VERS.—No. Iil. 


THE TYNE.—/( Continued. ) 


PY SIR THOMAS 


AtracueED to the present offices are some remains | 
of the ancient house of Ormiston Hall, which is ren- 
dered peculiarly interesting from melancholy histori- 
eal recollections connected with that godly and un- 
fortunate man, Wishart the Reformer. Wishart had 
been preaching in various parts of the country in a 
very bold manner, whilst his enemy, Cardinal Beaton, 
was watching his footsteps, like a tiger, being pre 
pared to pounce upon and seize him, wheneveran oppor- 
tunity offered. He was protected by several of the 
gentlemen of Lothian, who had adopted the reformed 
faith, and John Knox had eagerly attached himself — 
tohim. In the course of his peregrinations he had 
come to Haddington, accompanied by Crichton of | 
Branston, Sandilands of Calder, and Cockburn of | 
Ormiston. Unknown to the Reformer, Crichton of || 
Branston had been for two years organising a con- 
spiracy for the assassination of the Cardinal—a cir- 
cumstance which, being known to Beaton, whetted his 
animosity against Wishart, who, he could not doubt, 
must be acquainted with Crichton’s designs. At 
liaddington Wishart delivered his last and most 
eloquent discourse, in which he took solemn farewell 
of his audience; after which he set out for the house 
of Ormiston, accompanied by his three friends. The 
enthusiastic Knox, who had listened to his discourse, 
was eagerly desirous to attach himself to his fortunes, 
but Wishart, who had a presentiment of what was 
about to befal him, affectionately declined his offer, 
aud dismissed him with these remarkable words: 
. One is sufficient for a sacrifice.” It is impossib'e 
“visit the ruinous fragment of that old house of 
Urmiston, without figuring to one’s self the picture 
atforded by the happy assemblage of that evening. 
Wishart was unusually cheerful, and after supper he 
addressed the party round him, taking for his subject 
the death of God's children. The whole of his assem- 
bled friends then joined him in singing a psalm, after 
which they retired to rest, and Wishart fell into a 
sound sleep. At midnight he and all within the 
dwelling wore awakened by the trampling of horses 
and the clang of arms in the court. The house was 
“rroanded, and a loud and stern voice from without, \ 


ton. We have the good fortune to possess very 
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which was immediately recognised as that of the 


Earl of Bothwell, summoned its inmates to surren- 


der at diseretion. Wishart at once apprehended the 
cause, and resolved to submit. Indeed, those within 
had no means of making any defence. Wishart was 


seized and dragged out of the house, and mounted 
‘upon horseback, Bothwell all the time assuring him 
that his life and person should be perfectly safe. 


Away swept the party of horsemen with him, and 


taking a northerly direction, they crossed the valley 


of the Tyne, and made straight for Elphinstone Cas- 
tle, which stands on the summit of the ridge, lying 


between the Tyne and the low country towards the 


sea. Here the wily Cardinal was ensconced, like a 
spider in his web waiting for his prey; and instead of 
giving thanks to Bothwell for the suceess of his 
enterprise, he expressed his chagrin and disappoint- 
ment that ene victim only had been secured; and a 
party was sent back to seize his companions ; but 
Beaton was again doomed to disappointment, for al- 


‘though Cockburn and Sandilands were apprehended 


and afterwards shut up in the Castle of Edinburgh, 
Brunston, whom he had chicfly desiree to secure, 
escaped to the neighbouring woods. The tower of 
Elphinstone Castle is extremely ancient, and of im- 
mensethickness of masonry and strength of structure, 
and it is founded upon rock, which everywhere pro- 
jects from the surface of the ground under the build- 
ing. Nothwithstanding these advantages, a crack 
runs from top to bottom of its western side. It ap- 
pears to be perfectly impossible to account for this 
from any ordinary cause; but the country people be- 
lieve and say, that it took place during the night of 
Wishart’s confinement there, asa mark of God's dis- 
pleasure. 

With regard to the Cockburns of Ormiston, we find 
that Sir John Cockbarn was Lord Justice-Clerk in 
1547, and the same office was held by his deseendant, 
Adam Cockburn, in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, This gentleman married Lady Susan 
Hamilton, daughter of the fourth Earl of Hadding- 
fine 
portraits of both this Justice-Clerk and his lady, from 
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whom our children trace their direct descent. Adam 
was also member for the county of Haddington in the 
Scottish Parliament which sat at Edinburgh 20th 
July, 1681, and also in that of 1688. He was also 
one of the commissioners appointed for the treaty of 
Union. His son John, who was born about the vear 
1685, rendered himself very remarkable as an agri- 
cultural improver. As England was at that period 
much further advanced than Seotland in the art of 
he brought down to Ormiston a family 
for their encou 


agriculture, 
of English farmers, 
ragement, long and renewable leases over the whole 
of his estate. Under their industrious exertions the 


and gave them, 





whole district very soon assume “| a totally difierent | 
appearance, the fie Ids 
with hedges and hedgerows; 


being improved and enclose “dd | 
henee it is that it pre- | 
rents at present so English anappearanee, But Mr. 
Cockburn soon foundout that he had thus in a manner 
alicnated his property; and he ultimately beeame so! 
much disgusted by cireumstances, that being me mber | 
for the county, he continued to re side chieflyin L ondon, | 
About the vear 1741 he retired from publie lite, and 
died at his son’s house, at the Navy Office, in the vear 
1747. 
— family. Iie was appointed a Captain in| 
the Navy in 1741, and one of the 
the Navy in 1756, and died at Brighton in 1770 

The property of Ormiston was next acquired by | 
John, second Earl of ilopetoun. It has continued in| 
that family ever since. We need hardly refer to the | 
history of John, the fourth Earl, whose heroisin as'| 
a soldier, and liberality as a landlord, are too fresh | 
in the memory of every one to require recapituli | 
and which acquired for him two monuments, those in| 
West and East Lothian, which now stand as promi- | 
nent features in these 


(‘ommiussioners of 





counties, | 
We have already alluded to Elphinstone Tower, 
but we must now notice it more particularly, though | 
shortly. It is have built about the | 
year 130%); the remainder of the castle attached to it 
was added in 1600, I-ven the comparatively modern 
parts are extremely picturesque, andthe south-eastern | 
tower furnishes some lessons in Scottish architecture 
that are well worth studying. It is still inhabited, 
and might be made a fine old residence; but the 
grounds around it havebeen massacred lathe cruellest 
manner. We ourselves recolleet, not a great many 
years ago, that it associated with a 
iInagnificont old trees, but these were most mercilessly 
subjected to the axe, | But just before our time, the 
grounds to the eastward of the building were laid 
out ina quaint and interestingold Pleasaunee, where, 
besides the umbrageous trees that sheltered it, all 
manner of shrubs grew in luxurianee—the 
being laid out in straight terrace walks, 
triangles, and cireles ; and, 


sail to been 


was grove of 


squares, 
in short, all manner of. 
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connected with it, together with those of Teg. 
ple Hall, of Muttonhole and Peaston Burn, in the 
county of Edinburgh, were acquired by Sir Joby 
Lauder, the first Baronet of the family, and creeted 
into a barony. We may mention that Temple Hajj 
was the site of an ancient establishment of the 
Knights-Templars, who had a chapel and cemetery 
here, of which trdces existed to a comparatively 
recent pe riod. 

Sir John Lauder. the second Baronct of the name, 
was well known from his title of Lord Fountainhall, 
which, as one of the Senators of the College of Jus. 
tice, he took from his patrimonial residence, He 
was a remarkable man. Having been: educated at 
Leyden, he passed advocate in 1688, and became 
remarkable both as a lawyer anda statesman, Hp 
of those fifty advoeates who, demurring 
against the arbitrary endeavour of the Judges w 
erush appeals to the King and Parliament from 
their sentences, deserted the Court in a body, in 
1673—were deprived of their privileges, 


WAS OC 


lebruary, 


and not afterwards restored to them until 1679, 


lis son George was the last of that distin | 


ground 


mathematical figures, with little osyuets, labyrinths, || 


and open pieces of shaven tarf. What, we ask,| 
should have been the fate of the Vandal who merei- 
lessly destroyed so beautiful a specimen of the ancient 
atyle of landscape gardening ¢ 

The old house of Fountainhall, in which we very 
uaturally feel a peculiar interest, rises over the great 
extent of wood we have already noticed, presenting 
a much more imposing appearance at a distance 


than nearer approach to it bears out, The lands 








Being a zealous Whig, he was counsel for Argyle in 
1681, and his boldness in defending him had nearly 
subjected him toimprisonment. Ile was returned to 
the Scottish Parliament, in 1685, for the county of 
Haddington, and continued to represent it for twenty. 
two years. In the question regarding the repeal of 
penal laws and tests relating to religion, he madea 
vigorous and determined stand in the house against 
the royal party, and materially contributed to their 
defeat. He was made a Lord of Session in 1688, 
and one of the Lords of Justiciary in 1690, — In thos 
days, the situation of Lord Advocate was frequently 
held in conjunction with a seat on the bench. It 
was offered to Fountainhall in 1692, but was refused 
by him, because he was denied permission to prose 
eute the inhuman perpetrators of the diabolical 
massacre of Glencoe. Lord Fountainhall was inde 
fatigable in recording both the remarkable law cases 
that came under his observation, and the interesting 
general passing events. Were his manuscripts al 
in existence, they would be extremely numeroas; 
but, with the exception of a curious small memora® 
dum-book in our possession, only eight folios and 
three quartos now remain. These are said to have 
been originally reseued from a tobacconist’s shop, 
and they are now in the Library of the Faculty of 
Advocates, From these were printed the twe folie 
volumes of law decisions ; and the Bannatyne Cisb 
are engaged in printing his more miscellaneost 
works. As stated in an earlier part of this artic, 
he married Margaret Ramsay, daughter of Si 
Andrew Ramsay, Lord Abbotshall, from whom bit 
present representative is directly descended. He 
died in September, 1722. To illustrate the manner 
of his times, we may mention that the room in whieb 
he sat at Fountainhall is above forty feet long ; the 
walls, consisting of bare masonry alone, were pre 
bably covered with tapestry ; but it has never had 
any cciling—the eye having been permitted to wae 
der upwards amongst the bare rafters, through & 
void overhead, till it rested on the wood under @ 
slates. His town residence seems to have been mort 
comfortable. It stood where Mylne’s Court 0% 
stands, and its gardens went quite down the sf 
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nd being laid out in a series of terraces, one 
pelow the other. 
sdvocate, to whom he gave the estate of Huntley 
Wood, married Margaret Maxwell, daughter of Sur 
John Maxwell ot Pollock; and he and his wife 
having died early, lett two infant daughters, orphans 
and co-heiresses, Who were brought up by their 
grandmother, Lady Maxwell. One of these married 
Dr. Cumin of Kelugus, and the other Mr. Innes of 
Stowe. The late Miss Innes ef Stowe informed us, 
that when children, her mother and aunt used to go 
regularly every Saturday to visit the old Lord. Her 
mother described to her that he sat in an antique 
ehair, in an apartment hung with gilded leather, the 
furniture being of the old-fashioned, richly-carved 
description, especially a cabinet, on the top of which 
grinned a real human skull, that failed not to make 
a strong impression upon the minds of his grand 
children. Before dismissing them, he invariably made 
them kneel before him, and, putting their heads be- 
tween his knees, he gave them his blessing in the 
most solemn and patriarchal manner. He then be 
stowed a shilling upon each of them; but no sooner 
had they reached the anti-room, where their Abigail 
was wailing for them, than she pouneed upon them 
like a hawk, and ritled the money from them. 

Uur general description of Ormiston Hall woods 
having been intended to embrace those of Fountain- 
hall also, with which they are so connected as to 
form one great whole, we are spared the necessity 
of further notice of them, as well as those of the 
adjoining Woodhall, except to say that they are 
remarkable for the number of fine springs they con 
taim, whence the name was given to the place. 
There is one medicin:] spring also, containing from 
60 to 8) parts in the 100 of sulphate of iron. This 
exhibits some extraordinary plicnomena, as an alter- 
baling spring, of which we have given a very full 
account in the earlier numbers of ‘Thomson's Annals 
of Philosophy, As to Woodhall, nothing remains 
of it now but the ruins of its ancient peel-tower, 
But before | aving Fountainhall, we should take the 
opportunity of introducing some very curious old 
documents, which we believe cannot fail to be ex- 
They 
are papers contained in an old pocket-book, which 
wae found on the road near Tranent, in the year 
1745, which was preserved in the family charter 
ehest ever since, It seems to have di opped trom the 
pocket of Mr. George Gordon of Beldorncey, who 
®ppears to have been an officer in the Prince's army, 
meounmand of a party sent to search the gentle- 
men § houses of East Lothian, for arms and horses. 
We shall first give an original letter to Mr. Gordon, 


fre ‘ ¥ ‘. . . . 
mn hi nother, found in the pocket-book, which is 
@ the following terms: 


Wemely interesting to our courteous reader. 


*" Gorge Gordon of Beldorney. 
** Att Lidenbrought. 


Lai . 
Dr Gorge, —] am glad to find by accendent your are 


Hlis younger son, David Lauder, | 
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now covered by the Mound, to the southern || 
in of the North Loch of Edinburgh—the 


ij 
i 





Lj 


‘« We are very wall all hear but the news of the last 


/ment the falls word of our frinds death puts us all in allarme 


however Lam hartly sorry tillarey death in so a bad easy 
your Brother is at fattergeer he took his Live of me what 
he is tode | know not giv my Kind complayment to Cap 
Couk Stron your unele Sandy | saw his wile weili on Sunday 
Last Cass him accept his word Mr Brochy your sister and 
ali bear Jines in this complayments to you and all frinds and 
ever Lam Der Gorge your etfe Mother whill 
‘* Mary Gordon, 

**Oet. 2. 1745:"" 

The next document we shall produce was the war- 
rant for his proceeding on the expedition on which he 


was now sent; which has the Prince's seal attached 


to it :-— 
‘*(harles, Prinee of Wales, &e., Recent of 
Scotiand, Eng!and, Franee, and lreland, 
and the dominions thereunto belonging, 
to George Gordon, Geniloman., 
‘* These are empowering you to search for all horses, arms 


and ammunition, that you can find in the eustody of, or belong- 
Ing to, any person or persons disatteeted to our Interest, and 
seize the same for our use; for the doing of whveh this shall 
be your warrant. Given at Holyrood House, the eighteenth 
day of October, 1745. 
‘By his Highness’ command, 
‘*J. Murray.’’ 


After this, follow the instructions given to George 
Gordon of Beldorney: — 


‘* You are to take the Musleburgh Road through Inveresk, 


| by Carberry, Cousland Wind Milin, Ormiston Kirk, and House 


of Muir, where old 


Mr Wight lives. You turn to the east 


‘trom this place to Foeuntainlall, Sir Andrew Lauder's house, 


The stables are above the house, these secure in the first 
place, ond if you please, Mr Currie’s house, who lives hard 
by them ard has arms. Don’t forget Sw Apdrew's horse 
furniture and pistols, which will be in You 
may likewise ask for arms. Ilis horse is a bay gelding I 
vcheve, 

‘‘ From this place you march south, through Templehall 
ind to Nether Keih. Leave your horses at ye 
(‘hange Hlouse which is upon the road, and without delay 
but before you for Mr Ker of 
lreith, detach two men to secure the granary where the 


his house, 


, 
leaston 


vo up to the h use enyuire 


iorse stands. ‘Liis granary is a little to the westward of 
he house, in ye garden. Send one man to the west end of 
it, Which is without ye garden. Show him your warrant, 
ind order hun to open the garden door and give you the 
cev of the granary; take no saddle from him, bat tell him, 

you please, who you are, and you will be made very 
weicoine, 

** From this you go thror ch Up er Keith to Johnston 
burn, belonging to Bathe Crokat. If you fed no horse 
ere worth while, take a saddle. 


** You must return from thes place through Upper Ke‘th 
iwain, cross the water at llunby iio, pMiss Humby, beeause 


iis lorses are tah i already. and go to Least mm; the stables 
ire just hos re the gate s ul Lisein. sicre You bay 
. ¢ . 
xpect something, but deal gentl hlim, aud take only 
= A 


the best, 

‘When vou go Fast, by Nidia anl Newtoun to Newton 
Hall, if Mr Newton has not sent his horses away with his 
riend, the Marquis of Tweedlale, he will have sutnetling 
worthy your acceptance. Ilis wife is a very fine woman, 
ind a Stewart, a flriend of Joha Roy Stewart. Judge for 
From this place you 
return again and come to Newhall, Lord George Hay's 


yourselt whether you go there or not, 


iouse. Lou may cali bere, but i'm alraid every thing will 
~ pul out ol the way. 


‘From thence you go to Eagleseairny, Enquire for a 
ropt-card bay gelding, hollow-backed, here you may get a 


oes to ye did not wrtt me all the whill ye wase in the | good fowling piece or two. Vhen you go to Clerkington, 
ntry that I atterbut more to the herrey than neglectt, | cake a guide along with you, and gw first to Biackhouse, 
— writt by post or the first oecation what regment or | which is the Mains ; leave a (ruard here and go down to the 
on yo are in and your Driction my Der Gorge be | louse. Mr. Cockburn has a goud gelding, and agray Gallo- 
Re Wt the Allmighty God to persever you and giv | way, with good new furniture ; ut he has any good work 
*s§ to the prince victeruss armess bevev lik a man of | horses, take them, as he is a deelared enemy. he sta les 


snd your father son 


|| are betwixt Blackhouse and ye House of Ulerkingtop, oppee 
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site to the Pigeon House, upon your right hand as you go 
down to the Louse. 

‘*Mr. Watkins, of Kidsbuts, two brewn mares and a 
gray ; his stables just at ye back of ye House. 

** Mr. , at Rachel in Giffordhall, Sir Francis 
Kinloch, at Gilmerton, his son Sheriff of East Lothian. 
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Some good horses ; a fowling piece or two. 


** The Laird of Congietou, some good Lorses ; as likewise | 


his good brother, Mr. Hepburn, at Beanston,”’ 


The following memoranda seem to have been made | 
| pecially in its chimneys, whichare twisted, fluted, ang 


during his expedition :— 


‘*). Janet Mfarline depones she neither has nor knows 


of any arms. 

‘© 2. Alexander Hen lerson’s wire, her husband not being 
at home, depones she neither has nur knows of any arms, 

” 3. 

‘*4. John Kirkpatrick, found in his household small 
swords and whinger, and depones he neither has nor knows 
of any more, 

‘*5, Mrs. Drock’s daughter, her mother not being at 
home, declares she neither has nor knows of any arms. 

oe 6. 

‘*7. Andrew Campbel, bookbinder, depones he neither 
has nor knows of any arms. | 

‘*8. Mrs Wood, widow, depones she neither has nor 
knows of any arms, 

ae 9. 

“10. Me. James Baillie depones he neither has nor knows 





——— 





— 


of any arms, but of a pair of pocket pistols and two small | 


swords, the pistols he has in loan, 

‘*11. Mr. More, nor his lady, not at home. 

"12. Ann Caimpbel!, spouse to Alexander Douglas, 
depones she neither has nor knows of any arms, but of two 
broad Swords, one wanting a hilt, the other a seabbard 


of any arms. 

‘© 14. Willby Ramsay, mereht. in Edinbr., Declares all 
the aris he has isa Small Sword, Indented with Steel, a 
pair of Pistolls for a Demi Pike Saddle, made purposely for | 
the Saddle. 

15. Mr. Willm. Mitchell, mereht. in Let : depones he 
neither has nor knows of any. 


*¢ 16. Francis Marshell depones he neither has nor knows | 
of any arms. 


17. Mr. Guthrie, nor his lady, would not appear. 

18. Mr. Cieds, nor his lady, at home, 

“19. Mr, Ozston has a broal Sword, anda pistoll, but 
has no more. 

*©20. Archiball Maemillan’s wife depones she has none. | 

21. Mr. Andrew Thomson depones he has no arms, but | 
has a saddle with his brother. 

**22. Mr. Loumes has a saddle, but no other thing. 

**25. Mr. Mansficld’s lady depones her husband has no 
arms, but a saddle. 

“24. Mr. Tod has a Saddle and Sword, 

695, two old Guns and one old Durk. 

**26. Daniel Sutor, merclt., a plain hunting Stock and 


Snatfiie Bridie.”’ 

The last paper in the pocket-book is the following, 
which the reader will perceive has reference to No. 
21 above :— 





John —+——, 


‘* Fdinbr. 31lat Oct. 1745. 
* Dr. Brother,—Give the bearer my Seddel, and oblige 
your servant, ** Andw, Thomson.’’ 


** To James Thomson, 
** Beewr in Edinbr.’’ 


A curious circumstance remains to be told regard. 
ing this pocket-book, The charter-box containing it 
was carried off from the Grange House in September 
1836 by a housebreaker, who, having discovered that 
many of the articles, of which he had possessed him- 
self, were of no use to him, deposited them in various 
concealments on Mr. Scott's farm of Craig-Lockhart, 


to the westward of Edinburgh ; and this pocket-book | 
having beenthrustinto asheafofcorn, actually passed | 


'| features. 


| ral terraces. 
*© 13, Willm. Clapperton depones he neither has nor knows | 


} 
' 





through the thrashing-machine, and was afterwards 


safely recovered, even the Prince’s seal having gus. 
tained no damage. 

Following the Tyne downwards through the meg, 
dows that stretch on eitherhand of it, wecome to Wig. 
ton, which we consider a most interesting spot. The 
house, which stands on the left bank of the Tyne, 
partakes more of the character of a palace than of, 
castle, exhibits some very beautiful architecture, o. 


diverse in design. ‘There are few places that hare 
undergone so much change in our recollection. Whey 
we first remember it, it was confined very much withig 
the high walls of its extensive gardens,+wkich were 
perhaps the finest in Scotland. One grand feature 
belonging to it, which still exists, was its dean, in 
which grew some of the largest and most picturesque 
chestnut trees that we are acquainted with ; but ex. 


|cept this, and the grove of ancient trees that shel. 


tered the building, it possessed uo very remarkable 
At the mouth of the dean, and betwee 
the building and the river, there was a straggling 
hamlet of hovels of most wretched description. This 
clachan was oceupied by a horde of gypsies, who os. 
tensibly made their living by turning wooden bowls 


-|or cups, andmakinghorn spoons. This was all cleared 
|away by the proprieter, Colonel Hamilton, of Pen 


caitland, and replaced by some handsome architeeta- 
A large park was enclosed by extensive 
plantations, and groves planted in various places, All 


‘| this was well, though we question much whether the 


artist might not have preferred the former state of 
matters; but the additions which were made to the 
house were so constructed as to be entirely at variance 
with the existing style of its architecture, great part 
of which it smothers up in a most unsatisfactory man 
ner. Some of the old ceilings in the interior of the 
building are extremely beautiful. 

This ancient residence of the Earls of Winton gave 
them their title. It is impossible to reflect ups 


|| their unshaken loyalty to the house of Stuart, without 


yielding it our admiration ; and our own descent from 
them naturally leads us to do this the more readily: 
The last of the race of Earls was George Seaton, 
who was the fifth who bore the title. He wass 


‘| highly accomplished man, and bore a high ranki# 


society, from the antiquity of his family. Filled with 
the family attachment to the house of Stuart, be 
joined in the rebellion of 1715, was taken prisoner@ 
Preston, tried for high treason, sentenced to be ext 
cuted, and his estates and honours forfeited to the 
crown. Having found means to escape from th 
Tower of London, he fled to Rome, and with him te 
minated the direct line of the family, which had exis# 
ed for upwards of six hundred years in East Lothias 
though there still remain families of distinction 
trace their descent from this parent stem. 
Leaving Winton, the Tyne runs through the leag 
alluvial haugh which terminates at the bridge d 
Peneaitland. This is bordered on both sides 
banks of stately trees ; and in the Winton ground 
there is a beautiful walk through evergreens of 
tallest growth. This terminates at the old mans®™ 
house of Pencaitland, which stands near the bridg* 
This, which, as well as Winton, belongs to Lats 


«*% 


Ruthven, came to her from her mother, theta 
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Mrs. Hamilton Campbell—a lady whom no one can! 

»member without sentiments of the highest respect 
and regard. She succeeded to her brother Colonel | 
Hamilton of Pencaitland, a country gentleman, much | 
beloved by all who knew him, and whose hospitalities 
were so great as to render this house remarkable in> 
thecounty. Of this family, James Hamilton, the son | 
of Lord Presmannan, was a remarkable man, having | 
been one of the Judges of the Court of Session, and 
a Lord of Justiciary, by the title of Lord Peneaitland. | 
This manor of Pencaitland, or at least some parts of 
its land, at one tine belonged to the family of Lauder, 
of Lauder and Bass. 

The village is divided by the river into two parts, | 
called Easter and Wester Pencaitlanc. Wester| 
Pencaitland contains an ancient market-cross ; but | 
the most interesting and picturesque features which 
the village possesses are the old church and tower, | 
standing in Easter Pencaitland, embosomed in their. 
grove of tall and stately trees. We have long been in 
the habit of considering the manse as a gem amongst | 
clergymen’s residences of the same kind, situated on 
the sunny slope, amidst shrubberies, and garden | 
stretching down to the river, it seems to be the very | 
vest of human content. The church was granted by | 
Everard de Pencaithlan to the monks of Kelso. This | 
took place during the reign of William the Lion. In 
an after period of history, John de Maxwell, who | 
possessed this manor, conveyed the advowson of the | 
church to the monks of Dryburgh, with whom it re- 
mained till the Reformation, the cure being served 
bya viear. Jsavid Calderwood, the eminent divine | 
and historian, was, during the latter years of his life, | 
minister of this parish, as was likewise Mr, Robert) 
Douglas, who was a very distinguished man. He had 
so great a hand in the restoration of Charles II., that. 
he was appointed to preach at the coronation of that 
monarch at Scone, on the Ist January, 1651 ; and it | 
was said of him, that few had contributed more to 
the Restoration than Mr. Douglas, or derived less 
henefit from it. He began life as chaplain to a bri- | 
gade of auxiliaries sent over to Germany from Scot- 
land, to aid the Protestant cause under Gustavus 
Adolphus, who had so high an opinion of him, that 
he said, ‘‘that Mr. Douglas might have been ecoun- 
sellor to any prince in Europe ; for prudence and | 
knowledge he might be moderator to a General As- 
‘sembly ; and for military skill, | would very freely | 
trust my army to his conduct.” | 
_ The little village inn here, which has an air of 
interesting antiquity about it, goes by the strange | 
name of “ The College.” This probably arises from | 
the circumstance of its having been, in Catholic’ 
times, a college, or place of instruction for the Ro-| 
man Catholic clergy. We have no doubt that in| 
these modern times it may have fully a greater re-| 
‘rt of students than in former days, who, though they | 
may not come to refresh themselves with draughts | 
of the Pierian spring, partake, perhaps, of a more | 
potent beverage, that may to them be fully as in-| 
Spiring. 
After leaving Pencaitland, the right bank of the 
river is ornamented by the modern grounds and 
place of Tyneholm Hoase, belonging to Mr, Dudgeon ; 
fed By which, the home woods of the park of 

Hall contribute to its beauty for about a mile, 
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until it is joined by the lively stream of Salten Wa- 
ter. According to our practice, we must leave the 
course of the principal stream, in order to give an 
account of this important tributary. 

Salton Water is created by the combination of 
several burns that descend from different parts of 
the Lammermoor Hills. Of these, perhaps the most 
important is that of Humbie Water, which, rising to 
the eastward of the pass of Soutra Hill, deseends 
through a wild and very picturesque ravine, called the 
Lynn Dean. This is a fine Salvator Rosa scene, 
containing a waterfall, and closed in by rocks of per- 
haps 200 feet high. The upper part of this place is 
extremely narrow, and can only be taken by the as- 
sault of active scramblers, amongst the number of 
which we had a just title to rank ourselves when we 
last visited it. We then made our way up to the top 
of a knoll, considerably above the cascade, which is 
known by the name of the Twopenny Knowe, whence 
we enjoyed a most charming prospect, in the dis- 
tance of which, strange to say, appeared the castle 
and spires of Edinburgh, Arthur Seat and the 
Pentland Hills were prominent objects in the view ; 
beyond which stretched the Firth, backed by the more 
distant mountains, the intervening space being filled 
up by a rich, highly cultivated, and well-wooded 
country. The deep hollow below the fall might fur- 
nish an artist with the scene for a picture of Jolfn 
preaching in the wilderness, Following the barn 
downwards, many very pretty little detached local 
scenes may be found in its passage through the 
grounds of Woodcot; soon after leaving which it en- 
ters those of Johnstonburn, belonging to our cousin, 
Archibald Broun, Esq., Advocate. ‘Lhis is a eharm- 
ing place, already possessed of many teatures of great 
beauty, and capable of great additional adornment, 
which it is daily receiving from the good taste of Mr, 
Broun, The burn wanders threugh a very extensive 
haugh, which slopes to it from either side, and whieh 
| loses itself in beautiful green holms, among tho steep 
|wooded banks and little hills towards the north, 
| The house stands on the left bank of the river, look- 
ling down upon the haugh, and it is sheltered by 
}some fine groves of stately beeches. Lie gardens 
are old, beautiful, and interesting; and one of them 
has been recently couverted into a prettily-planned 
flower garden, This property was left to our mater- 
nal grandfather, Mr. roun of braid, by his mater- 
nal grandfather, Bailie Crokett, the same individual 
who is alluded to in Captaiu Gordon of Beldorney's 
instructions for his search for arms and horses, 
which we have already given at length. There 
exists a very curious serics of letters, full of shrewd 
remarks, and excecdingly interesting in themselves, 
addressed by Bailie Crokett to his wife. They are 
written from London, whither he had been summoned, 
along with the Lord Provost of the day, to be exa- 
mined touching the circumstances of the Porteous 
mob. In compassion to our courteous reader, we 
shall refrain from giving way to the indulgence of 
the oki recollections of those days, when, under the 
hot summer sun, we so often “ paidled iu the burn,” 
in vain trying to catch the slippery trouts by the tail; 
or of those more advanced days, when we were wont 
to get the better of them by the use of the rod and 
line, The angling all the way dowu this stream is 
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site to the Pigeon House, upon your right hand as you go 
down to the Louse. 

‘Mr, Watkins, of Kidsbuts, two brewn mares and a 
gray ; his stables just at ye back of ye House. 

‘* Mr. , at Rachel —— in Giffordhall, Sir Francis 
Kinloch, at Gilmerton, his son Sheriff of East Lothian. 
Some good horses ; a fowling piece or two. 

** The Laird of Congietou, some good Llorses ; as likewise 
his good brother, Mr. Hepburn, at Beanston.”’ 








The following memoranda seem to have been made | 
during his expedition :— 

‘* 1. Janet Mfarline depones she neither has nor knows | 
of any arms. 

‘© 2, Alexander Hen lerson’s wife, her husband not being 
at home, depones she neither has nur knows of any arms. 

ee S. en 

**4. Join Kirkpatrick, found in his household small 
swords and whinger, and depones he neither has nor knows 
of any more, 

‘*5, Mrs. Brock’s daughter, her mother not being at 
home, declares she neither has nor knows of any arms. | 

se 6. 

«7. Andrew Campbel, bookbinder, depones he neither | 
has nor knows of any arms. | 

‘*8. Mrs Wood, widow, depones she neither has nor, 
knows of any arms, 

oe 9. 

"10. Me. James Baillie depones he neither has nor knows | 
of any arms, but of a pair of pocket pistols and two small | 
swords, the pistols he has in loan. 

‘* 11. Mr. More, nor his lady, not at home. 

‘*12. Ann Campbell, spouse to Alexander Douglas, 
depones she neither has nor knows of any arms, but of two 
broad Swords, one wanting a hilt, the other a seabbard 

*©13, Willm. Clapperton depones he neither has nor knows | 
of any arms. 

**14. Willby Ramsay, mereht. in Edinbr., Declares all | 
the arms he has is a Small Sword, Indented with Steel, a! 
pair of Pistolls for a Demi Pike Saddle, made purposely for | 
the Saddle. 

“© 15. Mr. Willm. Mitchell, mercht. in Let : depones he | 
neither has nor knows of any. 

** 16. Francis Marshell depones he neither has ner knows 
of any arms. | 

**17. Mr. Guthrie, nor his lady, would not appear. 

** 18. Mr. Cieds, nor his lady, at home. 

‘*19. Mr. Ogston has a broal Sword, anda pistoll, but 
has no more. 

**20. Archibal.l Maemillan’s wife depones she has none. | 

**21. Mr. Andrew Thomson depones he has no arms, but | 
has a saddle with his brother. 

**22. Mr. Loumes has a saddle, but no other thing. 

**23. Mr. Mansficld’s lady depones her husband has no. 
arms, but a sacldle. 

‘*24. Mr. Tod has a Saddle and Sword. 

25. Joh» ————, two old Guns and one old Durk. 

** 26. Daniel Sutor, mercht., a plain hunting Stock and 


Saafiie Bridie.’’ 


The last paper in the pocket-book is the following, 
which the reader will perceive has reference to No. 
21 above :— 











— 


| 
| 





‘*Edinbr. 31st Oct. 1745. 
* Dr. Brother,—Give the bearer my Seddel, and oblige 
your servant, ** Andw. Thomson.’’ 


** To James Thomson, 
** Brewr in Edinbr.’’ 


A curious circumstance remains to be told regard-| 
ing this pocket-book. The charter-box containing it | 
was carried off from the Grange House in September | 
1836 by a housebreaker, who, having discovered that 
many of the articles, of which he had possessed him- 
self, were of no use to him, deposited them in various. 
concealments on Mr. Scott's farm of Craig-Lockhart, | 
to the westward of Edinburgh ; and this pocket- book 


'| trace their descent from this parent stem. Linas 





having been thrustinto asheafofcorn, actually passed || Ruthven, came to her from her mother, the: 


through the thrashing-machine, and was afterwany 
safely recovered, even the Prince’s seal having gus. 
tained no damage. . 
Following the Tyne downwards throngh the meg, 
dows that stretch on eitherhand of it, wecome to Wig, 
ton, which we consider a most interesting spot. The 
house, which stands on the left bank of the ’ 
partakes more of the character of a palace than of, 
castle, exhibits some very beautiful architecture, oe. 
pecially in its chimneys, which are twisted, fluted, ang 
diverse in design. ‘There are few places that harg 
undergone so much change in our recollection. Whey 
we first remember it, it was confined very much withig 
the high walls of its extensive gardens,+wkich were 
perhaps the finest in Scotland. One grand feature 
belonging to it, which still exists, was its dean, ix 
which grew some of the largest and most pictaresque 
chestnut trees that we are acquainted with ; butex 
cept this, and the grove of ancient trees that shel 
tered the building, it possessed no very remarkable, 
features. At the mouth of the dean, and betwee 
the building and the river, there was a straggling 


|| hamlet of hovels of most wretched description. This 


clachan was oceupied by a horde of gypsies, whoo 
tensibly made their living by turning wooden bowls 
or cups, andmakinghorn spoons. This was all cleared 
away by the proprieter, Colonel Hamilton, of Pen 
caitland, and replaced by some handsome architeetu- 
ralterraces. A large park was enclosed by extensive 
plantations, and groves planted in various places. All 
this was well, though we question much whether the 
artist might not have preferred the former state of 
matters; but the additions which were made to the 
house were so constructed as to be entirely at variance 
with the existing style of its architecture, great part 
of which it smothers up in a most unsatisfactory mam 
ner. Some of the old ceilings in the interior of the 


| building are extremely beautiful. 


This ancient residence of the Earls of Winton gaw 
them their title. It is impossible to reflect upos 
their unshaken loyalty to the house of Stuart, withow 
yielding it our admiration ; and our own descent from 


|| them naturally leads us to do this the more readily 
| The last of the race of Earls was George Seaton 


who was the fifth who bore the title. He wass 


‘| highly accomplished man, and bore a high rank@® 


society, from the antiquity of his family. Filled with 
the family attachment to the house of Stuart, 
joined in the rebellion of 1715, was taken prisoner# 
Preston, tried for high treason, sentenced to be ext 
cuted, and his estates and honours forfeited to th 
crown. Having found means to escape from 
Tower of London, he fled to Rome, and with himt# 
minated the direct line of the family, which had exi# 
ed for upwards of six hundred years in East Lothias# 
though there still remain families of distinction 


Leaving Winton, the Tyne runs through the leg 
alluvial haugh which terminates at the bridged 
Peneaitland. This is bordered on both sides¥¥ 
banks of stately trees ; and in the Winton 
there is « beautiful walk through evergreens of 
tallest growth. This terminates at the old mans®® 
house of Pencaitland, which stands near the t 
This, which, as well as Winton, belongs’ te;4 

























































































dg Mrs. Hamilton Campbell—a lady whom no one can! 
s- remember without sentiments of the highest respect | 
and regard. She succeeded to her brother Colonel 
te Hamilton of Pencaitland, a country gentleman, much 
in. beloved by all who knew him, and whose hospitalities 
‘he were 50 great as to render this house remarkable in 
ne, thecounty. Of this family, James Hamilton, the son 
fs of Lord Presmannan, was a remarkable man, having 
Cs been one of the Judges of the Court of Session, and | 
nd 3 Lord of Justiciary, by the title of Lord Pencaitland. | 
are This manor of Pencaitland, or at least some parts of | 
hen its land, at one time belonged to the family of Lauder, | 
hin of Lauder and Bass. 
ere The village is divided by the river into two parts, | 
ure called Easter and Wester Pencaitlanc. Wester! 
, in Pencaitland contains an ancient market-cross ; but | 
que the most interesting and picturesque features which | 
el the village possesses are the old church and tower, | 
hel. standing in Easter Pencaitland, embosomed in their 
ible. grove of tall and stately trees. We have long been in 
eee the habit of considering the manee as a gem amongst 
ling He clergymen’s residences of the same kind, situated on 
This the sunny slope, amidst shrubberies, and garden 
| O8- stretching down to the river, it seems to be the very 
wis nest of human content. The church was granted by 


ared Everard de Pencaithlan to the monks of Kelso. This 





en took place during the reign of William the Lion. In 
et an after period of history, John de Maxwell, who 
sive possessed this manor, conveyed the advowson of the 
All church to the monks of Dryburgh, with whom it re- 
’ the mained till the Reformation, the cure being served 
te of by a viear. David Calderwood, the eminent divine | 
» the and historian, was, during the latter years of his life, 
ance minister of this parish, as was likewise Mr. Robert 
part Douglas, who was a very distinguished man. He had | 
nan- so great a hand in the restoration of Charles II., that | 
the he was appointed to preach at the coronation of that | 
monarch at Scone, on the Ist January, 1651 ; and it | 
gave was said of him, that few had contributed more to} 
upon the Restoration than Mr. Douglas, or derived less | 
hout henefit from it. He began life as chaplain to a bri- | 
from gade of auxiliaries sent over to Germany from Scot- 
dilv: land, to aid the Protestant cause under Gustavus | 
aton, Adolphus, who had so high an opinion of him, that | 


ass he said, ‘that Mr. Douglas might have been coun-| 
nk in sellor to any prince in Europe ; for prudence and | 
with knowledge he might be moderator to a General As- | 
t, he sembly ; and for military skill, I would very freely | 
or a trust my army to his conduct.” | 
. exe : The little village inn here, which has an air of | 
o the interesting antiquity about it, goes by the strange 
» the name of “ The College.” This probably arises from 
nies HE the circumstance of its having been, in Catholic 
exit HE “mes, a college, or place of instruction for the Ro- 
hiss; man Catholic clergy. We have no doubt that in 
whied these modern times it may have fully a greater re- 
ya sort of students than in former days, who, thongh they 
may not come to refresh themselves with draughts 
of the Pierian spring, partake, perhaps, of a more 
potent beverage, that may to them be fully as in- 

spiring. 
After leaving Peneaitland, the right bank of the 
mer is ornamented by the modern grounds and 
rd Tyneholm Hoase, belonging to Mr, Dudgeon ; 
quitting which, the home woods of the park of 
Hall contribute to its beauty for about a mile, 
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until it is joined by the lively stream of Salton Wa- 
ter. According to our practice, we must leave the 
course of the principal stream, in order to give an 
account of this important tributary. 

Salton Water is created by the combination of 
several burns that descend from different parts of 
the Lammermoor Hills. Of these, perhaps the most 
important is that of Humbie Water, which, rising to 
the eastward of the pass of Soutra Hill, deseends 
through a wild and very picturesque ravine, called the 
Lynn Dean. This is a fine Salvator Rosa scene, 
containing a waterfall, and closed in by rocks of per- 


| haps 200 feet high. The upper part of this place is 


extremely narrow, and can only be taken by the as- 
sault of active scramblers, amongst the number of 
which we had a just title to rank ourselves when we 
last visited it. We then made our way up to the top 
of a knoll, considerably above the cascade, which is 
known by the name of the Twopenny Knowe, whence 
we enjoyed a most charming prospect, in the dis- 
tance of which, strange to say, appeared the castle 
and spires of Edinburgh. Arthur Seat and the 
Pentland Hills were prominent objects in the view ; 
beyond which stretched the Firth, backed by the more 
distant mountains, the intervening space being filled 
up by a rich, highly cultivated, and well-wooded 
country. The deep hollow below the fall might fur- 
nish an artist with the scene for a picture of Jolfn 
preaching in the wilderness, Following the barn 
downwards, many very pretty little detached local 
scenes may be found in its passage through the 
grounds of Woodcot; soon after leaving which it en- 
ters those of Johnstonburn, belonging to our cousin, 
Archibald Broun, Esq., Advocate. ‘This is a charm- 
ing place, already possessed of many features of great 
beauty, and capable of great additional adornment, 
which it is daily receiving from the good taste of Mr, 
Broun, The burn wanders threugh a very extensive 
haugh, which slopes to it from either side, and whieh 
loses itself in beautiful green holms, among the steep 
wooded banks and little hills towards the north, 
The house stands on the left bank of the river, look- 
ing down upon the haugh, and it is sheltered by 
some fine groves of stately beeches. The gardens 
are old, beautiful, and interesting; and one of them 
has been recently converted into a prettily-planned 
flower garden, This property was left to our mater- 
nal grandfather, Mr. Lroun of braid, by his mater- 
nal grandfather, Bailie Crokett, the same individual 
who is alluded to in Captaiu Gordon of Beldorney's 
instructions for his search for arms and horses, 
which we have already given at length. There 
exists a very curious serics of letters, full of shrewd 
remarks, and exceedingly interesting in themselves, 
addressed by Bailie Crokett to his wife. They are 
written from London, whither he had been summoned, 
along with the Lord Provost of the day, to be exza- 
mined touching the circumstances of the Porteous 
mob, In compassion to our courteous reader, we 
shall refrain from giving way to the indulgence of 
the oki recollections of those days, when, under the 
hot summer sun, we so often “ paidled iu the burn,” 
in vain trying to catch the slippery trouts by the tail; 
or of those more advanced days, when we were wont 
to get the better of them by the use of the rod and 
line, The angling all the way down this stream is 
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excellent, when the burn is in proper condition, and place of Keith Marshall. It was built by the Eag 
sometimes trouts of considerable size are found in it.]| Marshall ; and it is said that the timber enj 

On leaving the grounds of Johnstonburn, the river || in it was a present from the King of Denmark » 
has on the right a steep and richly wooded bank, || him, as a mark of the high regard he had for him, 
where once stood the old place of Humbie ; thence || for his excellent management concerning the mar. 
passing a pretty seene at Humbie Mill, it hurries || riage of the l’rincess Anne of Denmark, With Jame 
onwards through wooded banks to a cireular hollow,||VI. The ruins of a Roman Catholic Chapel stig 
where the kirk and manse are nestled in a most re-||remain in front of Keith House, with a ce 
tired spot. Here the right bank of the stream be-|/ attached to it, which is still partially used. heith 
comes clothed with the extensive woods of Humbie, | is now one of the seats belonging to the Ean@ 
which, with those of Salton, cover an extent of coun- || Hopetoun. 
try from 800 to 1000 acres. The scenery along this|| At the point of junction between the great woow 
part of the stream is very beautiful. This creat ex-||of Salton and Humbie, the stream receives from the 








tent of wood, or rather, perhaps, we shou!d call it||right a very pretty burn called Birn'st Whiter, @ 


forest, has been rendered classical by the pen of the | Gilkerston Water. <As this lively little streag 
author of “ Waverley,” in his “ Marmion ’’:— forms the boundary between these two great woods 
’ it furnishes many a sweet and romantic little seene, 
It rises from the Lammermoors near the old ruing 
Oneside, passes down by Aikeyside Hill, ones 
covered by an ancient wood of oaks, and so dow 
through the cultivated country, by Gilkerston, unt 
it finds its way into the woods already so oftes 
On its way downwards, the burn is augmented by ||mentioned. At the end of a haugh, below the farm 
the reception of Costerton Water—one branch of | of Gilkerston, upon the right bank of this stream, an 
which rises not far from the source of the Humbie||some broken monumental stones, dedicated to the 
Water, whilst the other two come down from the ||memory of certain individuals who were interred 
western hills. On the left bank of the northern||here in the time of the plague. ‘The most entire of 
branch stands Whitburgh, the residence of the An- || these contains this inscription :—‘*2d Samuel, suit, 
dersons. Here it was—as we ourselves well recol-|| David's Choice. Here lyes William Skerving, who 
leet—old Robin Anderson resided, well known as || desicet the 24th June, 1645.” ‘The text alluded to, = 
the individual who guided the Prince’s army round | | is well known, records David’s sin in numbering the 
by Tranent and Riggan Head, to enable them to || pe ople. Beginning at the 11th verse, it is as fé- 
cross the marsh, wheuce they fell unexpectedly upon || lows :—‘* So Gad eame to David and said unto him, 
the royal army then stationed at Preston, and lite- || shall seven years of famine come unto thee im thy 
rally routed and cut them to pieces in a few minutes, | land ? wilt thou flee three months before thine ene 
Costerton stands upon the left bank, embosomed in} mies while they pursue ? or that there be three dayt 
wooed ; and not far from this is the cover ealled the | pestilence in thy land? Now advise, and see what 
Red Seaur, whence my old friend Will has unken-| answer I shall return to him that sent me, As 
nelled many a fox in his time. We remember the |; David said to Gad, Lamina creat strait, let us B0F 
banks of this burn, for several miles downwards, in a | fall into the hand of the Lord, for his mercies a” 
very wild state—the sandy little hills on either side || great, and let me not fall into the hand of man, & 
being covered over with whins, sothick, that it even| the Lord sent a pestilence upon Israel, from the 
required a bold dog to thrust his way through them. || morning even unto the time appointed ; and theredie 
These swarmed with rabbits ; whilst the wet hollows || of the people, from Dan even to Beersheba, seventy 
below were filled with thickets of alder, resorted to!) thousand men.” On another mutilated stone, 1@ 
by woodcocks. It was a grand place for winter || eyphered the following :—* Here lies Katherine Wi 
sport; and frequently have we met the late Hon. |) son, who desicet in Anno ***,.” We never shall forge 
Baron Norton, brother of the last, and father of the | that day when,in the course of our solitary ramble, # 
present, Lord Grantley, at our trysting place he ‘re, || first came upon those perishable memorials of fril 
at eight o'clock in the morning, about the Christm: as||/ humanity. These were but a remnant of what mt 
time, with a heavy snow on the ground, the thermo- '| have existed here ; and it is not improbable that al 
meter being down at 20 degrees, when, with our) the others had been earried off by the unhallowd 
little pack of terriers and abate led on by a few) hands of rude and ignorant rusticity, to be em 
beaters—we have fagged away the whole day, until|| for some vulgar purpose. Bat ean this be w 
we could no longer see to shoot, and thence returned | at, when we find the utter disregard that is = 
home with some heavy bags. Now the whole of  neniiee of a much more important description & 
the whins and alders are eradicated—the ground || parts of the country that might be supposed to be met 
completely drained and cultivated—and thriving| civilised than this? Will it be believed, that, in® 
plantations are growing on the slopes ; all of which || parish of Inveresk, no family burial place is held ® 
is very well, so far as the utile is concerned ; but we} ered, provided it has not been used fora period of 
eannot help saying, that although the scenes are stil] || years It is then resumed by the parish, and 
sufliciently pleasing, they have left much of that pie-| out remorse. So far, there may be some argumem® 
tarerque effect which they had in the olden time. favour of this practice ; but what will our reader 
The left bank of the river for a considerable dis-|, when we tell him, that the whole of its mon 
tance down, till it jos the Humbie Water, is riehly | erections are ruthlessly taken down and d 
embeilished by the woods and groands of the old|) And one case, especially, was mentioned to bs, 


‘*The green sward way was smooth and good, 
Through Humbie’s and through Salton’s wood,— 
A forest glade, whieh varying still, 

Here gave a view of dale and hil ; 
Then narrower elos’d, till over head 
A vaulted screen the branches made.”’ 
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officer, now in India, before leaving home, had 
erected an eX nsive marble monument, in memory 
of bis pinerand mother. This has recently been 
torn away without the smallest compunction, and 
literally macadainised by means of a hammer. This 
we state on the authority of our much-valued friend, 
Dr. Moir of Musselburgh, better known as the highly 


‘fed Delta. Following the stream, now called Sal- | 
ton Water, down-by the skirts of its great wood, we | 
find many a very pretty little seene. Of these, per- | 
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are read with great interest, and are often referred 
to, even at the present day. They contain many 
curious articles of statisties. He was an active 
opponent of the Union bétween England and Seot- 
land; and he was in the habit of expressing himself so 
strongly upon this and other subjects connected with 


it, that he was by many supposed, bat certainly not 
justiy, to have had the desire of making Scotland an 


independent republic. He died at London in 1716, 
whilst on his way from France to Scotland, whither 


haps one of the most picturesque, is Salton Mill,|} his remains were brought by his nephew, Lord 


at the mouth of Kinchie Burn, a brock on the left 
pank that comes down from our lands of Temple 


Milton, and deposited in the family-vault below the 
aisle of Salton Church, He appears, from a manus 


Hall. Below is the farm of Milton, whence Mr. || script in the library of the late Thomas Rawlinson, 


Fletcher, one of the family of Salton, took his title | 
as a Lord of Session. Whilst Dr. Cumin of Relugus | 
managed church matters under John, Duke of Argyll, |, 


Iisq., to have been “a low, thin man, of a brown 
complexion, full of fire, with a stern, sour look.” 
We have already incidentally mentioned Lord 


Lord Milton had the management of everything con- | Milton, and we have only to add here regarding 
nected with lay matters. Some one having mention-| him, that he held the situation of Lord Justice 


ed the event of the Duke of Argyll’s death to a cer 


tain wit, he exclaimed—* Ha! that is Milton's Pa- | 


radise Lost.” 

A little way below this, the stream enters the 
extensive park and grounds of Salton Hall, one of 
the finest places in East Lothian ; on escaping from 
which it falls into the Tyne. The park here is 
magnificently timbered. We have lived to see very 
great changes upon the house. We remember it a 
remarkable Scottish mansien, containing fine old 
apartments of large proportions. The library, e-pe- 
cially, was magnificent, of great extent, and con- 
tained a very valuable collection of books. At one 
end of it, a giass door gave access to a short flight 
of steps, which led into a garden, containing a 
luxurious wilderness of evergreen trees and shrubs, 
many of them nowhere else to be met with in Neot- 
land, and of a growth, too, that would have done 
honour to their original native soil and climate. It 
possessed a beautiful old bowling-green, surrounded 
by a yew hedge of immense height and thickness. 
Vur old friend, the late General Fletcher Campbell 
of Salton, father of the present proprietor, new 
modelled the external appearance of the house, 


without interfering with its interior, or with the} 


ancient garden. But during the minority of th 
present proprietor, iis exterior was again altered, 
aud the building very much added to in the Eliza- 
bethan style, and a great square tower raised from 
it, so that it now forms a very imposing feature in 
the general fcenery of the district. All the best 
parts of the interior remain ; but alas! some of Mr. 
Fletcher's advisers had the bad taste to suggest the 
alteration, or we may say the removal, of the old gar- 
den, with all its formal beauties. 

) The family of Fletcher of Salton is ancient, and 
its members have always borne a certain degree of 
distinction of character ; but the most remarkable 
man which it has produced was the celebrated 
Andrew Fletcher, born in 1653. His father having 
died whilst he was extremely young, he was placed en- 
rely under the guardianship of Bishop Burnet, who 
¥as then minister of the parish, this having been the 
last request of his father on his death-bed. He was 
*xiremely fearless in the expression of his opinions, 
“anding boldly forward in the defence both of the 
civil and religious liberty of hiscountry, His works 





Clerk, during the trying times of 1745, when his 
impartiality, lenity, and forbearance, are said to 
have been most remarkable, 

Lefore leaving Salton Hall, we must not forget 
to mention the name of General Fletcher Campbell, 
the father of the present proprietor. He took the 
name of Campbell for the estate of Bequhan, which 
went to his second son. We can never forget 
his great kindness to us, upon all occasions, when 
we werg young. He was a man of most extensive 
information, both from reading and from the obser- 
vation of a long life spent in a wide intercourse 
with the world, . llis conversation was always most 
interesting, so much so, that his memory will always 
be grateful to us. 

The country that rises gently from the park-wall 
of Salton, towards the south, is rich, highly eulti- 
vated, and ricate. It is much adorned by the pretty 
village of East Salton, with its handsome old 
church and tower rising amidst the fine trees that 
are scattered among the buildings. There is an old 
tree here which foes by the name of Bishop Burnet’s 
Tree. Lishop Burpet appears, by the statistical 
account, to have been admitted minister of Salton 
on the 29th of January, 1665, on presentation by the 


‘Crown. Lle tucceeded Patrick Seougal, who was 


aiterwards well known as Bishop of Aberdeen; 
whose son, Llenry Scougal, was author of “ The 


| Life of God in the Soul of Man; and who, after 
being Professor of Divinity in King’s College, Aber. 
deen, died at the early age of twenty-eight. Bishop 


Burnet appears to have been extremely assiduous in 


his attention to his pastoral duties during his short 


incumbency here, having preached twice every Sun- 
day, and once during the week, and having been 
indefatigable in domestic visitation among his pa- 
rishioners. He left Salton on the 18th November, 
1669, having been called to fulfil the duties of the 


Chair of Theology in the University of Glasgow. 
ile appears to have had a particular affection for 


this parish, for, according to the statistical account, 
he bequeathed, in trust, to the Lairds of Salton and 


_Herdmanston, and to the minister for the time, the 
sum of 26,000 merks—the value of which, at the 
present time, is £2000 sterling—te be applied in 
‘different sums for the following purposes: —For the 


education and clothing of 30 children of the poorer 
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sort. For the erection of a new school-house, and 
affording a perpetual augmentation of the school- 
master’s salary. For the increase of a library, which 
had already begun to be formed, for the minister's 
house and use; and the remainder for the relicf of 





the necessitous poor. 
The village of West Salton, which lies much lower 


down towards the river, is smaller, but extremely | 


pretty, the houses being sheltercd by groups of noble 
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forming that beautiful stream which gives so mug 
animation to the deeply-wooded glens of Yeste 
This is a noble place, belonging to the Marquis 
Tweeddale. Many of the trees are of gigantic six, 
and the woods are most extensive. We believe tha 
Sir Walter Scott never servilely copied any porticg 
of nature for adaptation to his works, but that be 
took hints from certain localities, which he after. 





wards used for his own purposes, and worked up jg 


trees. It has a very tasteful school-house aud nice, his own way. There is a very interesting old castle 


washing-green. 
Before leaving the Saltons, we think it right to 


correct an error which has long prevailed—we inean | 
that the old Scottish poet Dunbar was a native of 
this parish, and to state that this is not the fact, | 
the belief having originated in a mistake arising | 


from a confusion of names. 


After receiving its free-born brother of the hills, | 


the Tyne, partaking of his liveliness of character, | 
goes merrily onwards in a more animated course | 
through rich farms in the highest state of cultiva-_ 
tion, and passes through the grounds of Herdman- 
ston, a seat belonging to Lord Sinclair, part of which | 


is extremely old, the rest being a modern addition. | 
Not far from the house stand the small remains of a’ 


chapel, erected in the thirteenth century, by John. 


de St. Clair. It is still used as the family burying | 
vault, in which are to be especially noticed two flat | 
tombstones, covering the remains of William de St. | 


Clair, and Sybilla, his wife, and bearing the date | 
1598. A little way to the east of the house stands. 
one of the old arches of the ancient castle of Herd- 
manston. | 

Alas! how many melancholy as well as pleasing | 
recollections are to us connected with Herdmanston. | 
What happy days have we spent, whilst enjoying the | 
hospitality of our much-respeected and kind friend, 
Lord Gillies, who so long resided there. 

There is nothing remarkable in the course of the’ 
Tyne as we pursue it downwards fer several miles | 
in its passage through one of the richest parts of 
Fast Lothian, with highly-cultivated farms sloping 
gently from either side towards it. It passes the 
village of Samuelston, which stands upon its left 
bank ; but when it approaches the ancient place of 
Lennoxlove upon its right bank, and the more 
modern place of Clerkington on its left, it becomes 
extremely picturesque from the rich wooding which | 
accompanies it. It here receives from the right 
its tributary, called Coalston Water. 

it is remarkable, that, with the exception of one or | 
two small brooks not worth noticing, all the tribu- 
taries of the Tyne come from the south. This 
arises from the circumstance that its general course 
runs parallel to the line of the Lammermoor range, 
where these streams are generated, and whence they 
descend. The tributary we are now about to de- 
scribe is made up of several small branches, but the 
chief stream may be considered that of the Hopes 
Water, which descends directly from Lammer Law, 
the highest point of the Lammermoors. This stream 
takes its name from the place of Hopes, where there 
is a handsome house pleasantly situated very near 
the bottom of a glen, surrounded by extensive and 
thriving plantations. Two more considerable 
branches come down from Lammcr Law, the whole 








‘| up in one of those glens, and we have no doubt that 


‘it and the whole scenery here may have suggested 
much of that introduced into the Bride of Lammer. 
moor. But he has immortalised this glen ‘more dj. 
rectly in his third eanto of “* Marmion ;”’ and he has 
especially noticed the castle we have just alluded to, 
which was originally the residence of the family, 
He brings Marmion over the heights of Lamme. 
moor, and down by this glen to Gifford. 


I. 

‘« The livelong day Lord Marmion rode : 
The mountain path the Paliner show’ d, 
Ly glen and streamlet winded still, 
Where stunted birches hid the rill. 

They might not choose the lowland road, 
For the Merse forayers were abroad, 
Who, fired with hate and thirst of prey, 
lad searecly fail'd to bar their way. 
Oft on the trampling loud, from crown 
Of some tall cliff, the deer lock’d down ; 
On wing of jet, from his repose, 
In the deep heath the black cock rose ; 
Sprung from the gorse the timid roe, 
Nor waited for the bending bow ; 
And when the stony path began, 
By which the naked peak they wan, 
Up flew the snowy ptarmigan. 
The noon had long been pass’ d before 
They gain’d the height of Lammermoor ; 
Thence winding down the northern way, 
Before them at the cose of day, 
Old Gifford’s towers and hamlet lay, 

II. 

‘* No summons calls them to the tower, 
To spend the hospitable hour. 

To Scotiand’s camp the lord was gone ; 
Jlis cautious dame, in bower alone, 
Dreaded her castle to unclose 

So Jate to unknown friends or foes.’’ 


Gifford, whence the approach to Yester House enter, 
is one of the most beautiful villages we know in Seet 
land. It has been rendered classical by its being the 
scene of the whole of the third canto of ‘* Marmion.” 


‘|The arrival at the hostel here is admirably & 
| scribed, and carries us back to those times when th 


accommodations of such a place of entertainment # 
Scotland were by no means despicable, as we lean 
from the old poet Dunbar’s tale of “The Friarsd 
Berwick.” These Scottish hostelries were es 
protected by the Legislature, so early as the timed 
James the First ; and we find that our namesakt 
Simon Lawéder, the gay hostlier, described by Dat 
bar, seems to have lived very comfortably ; and bi 
wife was arrayed in a scarlet kirtle, a belt of si 
and silver, and decorated with rings upon bet 
fingers, when she feasted her paramour with 
capons, partridges, and Bourdeaux wine, 
‘On through the hamlet as they 
Before a h, whose front was 
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sion.” 


The village inn seom’d large though rude ; 
Its cheerful fire and hearty food 
Might well rclieve his train. 


Dox«n froin their seats the horsemen sprung, 


ates ob spurs the court-yard rung. 
They Bind th-ir horses to the stall, 

For forage, food, and firing call, 

And various clamour fills the hall : 
Weighing the labour with the cost, 

Toils everywhere the bustling host. 


ut 


** Soon by the chimney’s merry blaze, 
Through the rude hostel might you gaze ; 
Might see, where, in dark nooks aloof, 
The rafters of the sooty roof ° 

* Bore wealth of winter checr ; 
Of sea-fowl dried, and solands store, 
And gammons of the tusky boar, 
And savoury hauneh of deer. 
The chimney arch projected wide ; 
Above, around it, and beside, 
Were tools for housewife’s hand ; 
Nor wanted in that martial day 
The implements of Scottish fray— 
The buckler, lance, and brand. 
Beneath its shade, the place of state, 
On oaken settle Marmion sate, 
And viewed around the blazing hearth, 
His followers mix in noisy mirth ; 
Whom with brown ale, in jolly tide, 
From ancient vessels ranged aside, 
Full aetively their host supplied.’’ 


It was from the hostel here that Marmion sallied 
forth to his nocturnal encounter, from which he 


returned in a mauner so mysterious, 
XXVIL 
‘** Apart, and nestling in the hay 
Of a waste loft, Fitz-Eustace lay; 
Scarce, by the pale moonlight, were seen 
The foldings of his mantle green : 
Lightly he dreamt, as youth will dream, 
Uf sport by thicket or by stream ; 
Of hawk or hound, of ring or glove, 
Or, lighter yet, of lady’s love. 
A cautious tread his slumber broke, 
And, close beside him, when he woke, 
In moonbeam half, and half in gloom, 
Stood a tall form, with nodding plume ; 
But ere his dagger EustaceMirew, 
Ilis master, Marmion’s, voice he knew. 
XXVill, 

‘Fitz Eustace, rise !—I cannot rest ; 
Yon churl’s wild legend haunts my breast, 
And graver thoughts have chafed my mood ; 
The air must cool my feverish blood ; 

And fain would I ride forth, to see 

The scene of elfin chivalry. 

Arise, and saddle me my steed ; 

And, gentle Eustace, take good heed 

Thou dost not rouse these drowsy slaves ; 

I would not that the prating knaves 

Had cause for saying, o’er their ale, 

That I could credit such a tale.’— 

Then softly down the steps they slid, 

Eustace the stable door undid, 

And, darkling, Marmion's steed arrayed, 

While, whispering, thus the Baron said :— 
XXIX. 

*** Didst never, good my youth, hear tell, 
That on the hour when | was born, 

St. George, who graced my sire’s chapelle, 





° Down from his steed of marble fell, 


A weary wight forlorn ? 
flatteri one 
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Blithe would I batile for the right 

To ask one question at the sprite :— 
Vain thought ! for clyos, if cives there 
An empty race, by, fount or sea, 

To dashing waters dance and sing, 

Or round the green oak wheel their ring.’ 
Thus speaking, he his steed bestrode, 
And from the hostel slowly rode. 


XXX. 


‘* Fitz-Eustace followed him abroad, 
Aud mark'd him pace the village road, 
Aad listen’d to his horse's tramp, 
Till, by the lessening sound, 
Ile judged that of the Pictish camp 
Lord Marmion sought the round. 
Wonder it seemed, in the squire’s eyes, 
That one so wary held, and wise,— 
Of whom ’twas said, he scarce received 
For gospel what the church believed, -. 
Should, stirr’d by idle tale, 
Ride forth in silence of the night, 
As hoping half to meet a sprite, 
Arrayed in plate and mail. 
For little did Fitz-Eustace know, 
That passions, in contending flow, 
Unfix the strongest mind ; 
Wear'ed from doubt to doubt to flee, 
We welcome fond credulity, 
Guide confident, though blind. 


XXXI. 

Little for this Fitz-Eustace cared, 
But, patient, waited till he heard, 
At distance, prick’d to utmost speed, 
The foot-tramp of a flying steed 

Come town-ward rushing on ; 
First, dead, as if on turf it trode, 
Then clattering on the village road,— 
In other pace than forth he yode, 

Return’d Lord Marmion. 
Down hastily he sprung from selle, 
And, in his haste, well-nigh he fell ; 
To the squire’s hand the rein he threw, 
And spoke no word as he withdrew : 
But yet the moonlight did betray 
The faleon-crest was soiled with clay ; 
And plainly might Fitz-Eustace see, 
By stains upon the charger’s knee, 
And his left side, that on the moor 
Ile had not kept his footing sure. 
Long musing on these wondrous signs, 
At length to rest the squire reclines, 
Broken and short; for still, between, 
Would dreams of terror intervene : 
Eustace did ne’er so blithely mark 
The first notes of the morning lark.’’ 


Gifford is said to have been the birth-place of 
John Knox; but the honour of having produced 
the great Reformer is disputed by Haddington ; and 
although his learned biographer, Dr. M‘Crie, leans 
to the opinion that this was his birth-place, we are 
disposed to think that Haddington has a better 
claim to him, upon this ground, that Gifford hardly 
existed as a village in his time. The banks of the 
stream are ornamented by several very beautiful 
villas, rising from embowering shrubberies ; and, 
following it downwards, it receives one or two very 
pretty little tributaries from its left bank, It then 
passes through the grounds of Eaglescairnie. The* 
house stands upon the left bank, amidst groves of 
fine trees, and very prettily-arranged grounds, I¢ 
possesses a fine old garden, and the walks by the 
side of the stream display the scenery to great 
advantage. This place belongs to the Hon. General 
Patrick Stuart, recently governor of Malta, onli 
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‘grounds of which oceupy the right bank of the Tyne. 


Pursuing the course of the stream, it receives the 
branch that comes directly from Coalston House, 
which joins from the right. Coalston is the pro- 
perty of the Earl of Dalhousie, which he inherited 
through his mother, Miss Broun, heiress of the 
ancient family of Broun of Coalston. 

There isa very curious circumstance connected with 
the house and family of Coalston, which we cannot 
pass over. We give it in the following quotation 
from our friend, Mr. Chambers :—‘“‘ One of the Brouns 
of Coalston, about three hundred years ago, married 
Jean Hay, daughter of Jolin, third Lord Yester, with 
whom heobtained a dowry, not consisting of such base 
materials as houses or land, but neither more nor less 
than a pear. Sure such a pear was never seen, how- 
ever, as this of Coalston, which a remote ancestor of 
the young lady, famed for his necromantic power, was 
supposed to have invested with some enchantment that 
rendered it perfectly invaluable. Lord Yester, in 
giving away his daughter, along with the pear, in- 
formed his son-in-law that, good as the lass might be, 
her dowry was much better, because, while she could 
only have value in her own generation, the pear, so 
long as it continued in his family, would be attended 
with unfailing prosperity, and thus might cause the 
family to flourish to the end of time. Accordingly, 
the pear was preserved as a sacred palladium, both 
by the Laird who first obtained it, and by all his de- 
scendants ; till one of their ladies, taking a longing 
for the forbidden fruit, while pregnant, inflicted upon 
it a deadly bite ; in consequence of which, it is said, 
several of the best farms on the estate very speedily 
came to market. In this mutilated state the pear 
still exists, but is no longer exposed to such indiscreet 
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attacks, being carefully disposed of in some fortified 
part of the house, 
tion attached to it, it must be considered a very greit | 
curiosity in its way, having, in all probability, existed | 
five hundred years—a greater age than perhaps has 
ever been reached by any other such production of 
nature.” The extensive copse-woods here would scem | 
to be a remnant of the ancient natural forests that) 
coveredthecountry. Afterthisthe streamrunsthrough | 
the grounds of Lennoxlove, receiving, during its pro- | 
gress to join the Tyne, a small tributary which comes | 
down from the church of Bolton. 

The banks of the Coalston Water are everywhere || 


so richly wooded and so varied in themselves, as to | 


render them extreme ly delightful ; and when all the | 
requisites happen to be united together—that is to 
say, the stream of the proper size and colour, the | 
day genial but dark, the flies of the proper descrip- 

tion, the rod and tackle good, and, above all things, 

the angler as particularly expert in the management | 
of them as our friend, James Wilson, the author of | 
“The Rod”—a successful day’s angling may be an- | 
ticipated. 


We now come to Lethington or Lennoxlove, the 


This is a magnificent old baronial Scottish man- 
sion, finely situated upon the brow of the extensive 
park. It was acquired by the noble family of Mait- 
land towards the end of the fourteenth century. It 
is said that the Duke of Lauderdale having been 
taunted by the Duke of York, afterwards James the 
Second, that Scotland was so naked and barren, that 





Without regard to the supersti- | 
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it did not contain a single deer-park, and know; 

that the Prince was soon to visit this abused coup. 
try, resolved to give the lie to the royal remark ; ang 
accordingly he, with great expedition, enclosed g 
space of between three and four hundred acres with 
a wall twelve feet high, and stocked it with deer, 
The trees which he planted are now of large size and 
picturesque forms, and the whole hag a very noble 
effect. John, Duke of Lauderdale, who was borg 
here, spent many years of his life in this castle, unti] 
he moved to Thirlestane in Lauderdale. It thea 
became the jointure-house of his widow, and was 
subsequently the residence of her daughter, Lady 
Lorne, mother of John, Duke of Argyll. Our friend 


Mr. Chambers tells us, that a strange accident hap. é' 
|pened here to the young Argyll when an infant, who ide 
fell from a window in the uppermost story of the to 
old tower without loss of life, and that this happened coll 
on the very day when his grandfather was beheaded Ch 
atEdinburgh. There isa very finefull-length portrait *¢ 
here of Frances Theresa Stuart, Duchess of Lennox, of t 
who was the most admired beauty of the Court of Let 
Charlesthe Second, That monarch became s0 despe- bea 
rately enamoured with her, that he endeavoured, for of 
her sake, to divorce his queen ; and he disgraced Lend its 
Clarendon for not preventing her marriage to his On 
cousin, the Duke of Richmond. Gramuimount tells us not. 
that he immortalised the beauty of this lady, by and 
having her represented as the emblematical figure of trac 


Britannia on the coin of the realm. She wasa 
daughter of Walter Stuart, physician, son of the 
first Lord Blantyre, and Lethington got the addi- 
tional name of Lennox Love from its having been 
given to her by her husband, by which means it came 
into the possession of the Blantyre family. 

It is impossible to pass by ‘the noble family of 
Maitland without some little farther notice. Sir 
Richard Maitland of Lethington, who was born ia 
1496, and who died in 1586, and was consequently 
ninety years of age, was a man of distinguished 
talents. He filled the situations of Lord of Session 
and Lord Privy Seal. Mr. Pinkerton has published 
his poems, which do considerable credit to his muse 
His eldest son, William, was Secretary to Queen Mary. 
John, another of his sons, was Lord High Chaneel- 
lor of Scotland, and was afterwards created Lord 
Maitland of Thirlestane ; and the youngest brother, 
Thomas, was the author of some extremely elegast 
As a specimen of old Sir Richard 
Maitland’s versification, we give a stanza or two of 
the poem written about the year 1555, and called 
‘Counsall to his son William, beand in the court” :- 


‘* My sone, in court gif thow pleises remain, 
This my counsal into thy mind imprent— 
In thy speiking luik that thou be nocht vain ; 
Behald and heir; and to the king tak tent. 
Be no har, or ellis thow art schent ; 
Found thee on truth, gif thou wald weil betyd, 
To govern all and reall be nocht our bent, 
Ile reulis weil that weil in court can gyd. 


‘* Be noeht ane seornar, nor fenyat flatterar ; 
Nor yet ane rounder of inventit talis, ‘ 
Of it thow heirs be nocht ane clatterar. 
Fall nocht in plie for thyng that lytil valis ; 
Have nocht to do with uther meanis 
Fra wicket men thow draw thee far on ‘ayde. 
Thou art ane fule gif thow with fulis dalis. 
lle reulis weil that weil in court ean gyd. 
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« Bewar quham to thy counsal thou reveil. 
Sum may seim trew, and yet dissemblars be, 
Be of thy promeis and conditioun leil. 
Waist nocht thy guid in prodigalitie : 
Nor put thyne honour into jeopardie : 
With folk disamit nouther gang nor ryde. 
With wilful men to argue is folie. 
He reulis weil that weil in court can gyd. 


er 


«« Be na dysar, nor playar at the cairtis, 
Bot gif it be for pastyme, and small thyng. 
Be nocht blawin with windis of all airtis, 
Constance in gude of wisdom is ane sing. 
Be royse, and tentie, in thy governing; 
And try thame weil in quham thow wilt confide: 
Sum fair wourdis will gif, wald sce ye hing. 
He reulis weil that weil in court ean gyd.’’ 


These are enough to give our courteous reader an | 
idea of old Maitland’s style, and we beg he will refer 
to the poem itself, read it carefully through, and 
compare it with the prosaic advices given by Lord 
Chesterfield to his son. 

* John, Earl of, Lauderdale, who was son and heir 
of the Chancellor, was a nobleman of very high worth. | 
Lethingtonis remarkable for anexcellent apple which | 
bearsits name. Its gardens possess green alleys, one | 
of which is still ealled the “ Politician’s walk,” from 

its having been that much used by the Secretary. | 
One of the ancient poems preserved by Pinkerton, | 
notiecs its “ knottis” and arbours, its “bow buttis,”’. 
and its “ thousand plesours ma.” The following ex-— 
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‘«Thy tour and fortres, lairge and lang, 
Thy neighbours does excell ; 
And for thy wallis thick and strang, 
Thou graitly beirs the bell. 
Thy grounds deep, and topis hie, 
Uprising in the air, 
Thy vaultis pleasing are to sie, 
They are so greit and fair. 
‘* Greit was the work to houke the ground, 
And thy foundation cast ; 
Bot greater it was then to found, 
And end thee at the last. 
I marvel that he did not feir, 
Wha raised the on hicht, 
That na foundation should thee beir, 
Bot thou should sink for wecht.’’ 


The left bank of the stream of the Tyne is here oecu- 
pied by the place of Clerkington, with its park and 
pleasure-grounds. This place, as it now stands, 
was created by the late Governor Houston, almost in 
our own recollection, but mach has been done for it 
by Sir Robert Houston, the present proprietor, and 
it is fast growing into a very beautiful residence, its 
close vicinity to Haddington rendering it the more 
enjoyable. 

The river Tyne, which has, by this time, assumed 
amore dignified appearance from its various addi, 
tions, forms a fine feature in combination with the 
town and ancient abbey, round which it sweeps 
under its two bridges, dividing the borough from the 





— 


tract from this poem describes the castle itself :— 


suburb of Nungate. 


( To be continued. ) 





THE RECANTATION. 


BY DAVID 


; | 
A burly boon econvivialist, | 
Lord of a goodly bin, | 
Had oft resolved, and re-resolved, 
But ne’er put in the pin : 
impelled by tremor and the blues, 
A different course he tried, 
And communed with himself in prose 
What I have versified. 


Ml. 
* Farewell, for ever and for aye, 
To wine and social noise— 
To boisterous mirth and revelry, 
And artificial joys : 
I'll drink no more couvivially, 
I'll taste no more by stealth ; 
>e, pledge me in a eup of tea, 
To Father Mathew's health ! 


“ Adieu to maudlin sentiment 
About ‘capacious bowls,’ 
And brimming goblets glancing bright, 
And frolie-loving souls : 
Indignant, I repudiate 
The hateful name of ‘ toper,’ 
And smile complacent, when they sneer, 
Aad call me * bottle-stopper.’ 








VEDDER, 


Iv. 
‘* Farewell to Hollands and cigars, 
To brandy and cheroots ; 
I'll wage no more nocturnal wars 
On waiters, and on boots ; 
The ruby-bright, the diamond light 
That sparkle from champaign, 
Nor the molten pearls from Khenish flasks 
Shall tempt my soul again ! 


v. 


‘* The brazen knocker on each gate 

May grow as green as grass ; 

The drowsy watclunan o'er his beat 
For me may safely pass : 

When gazing on the ample sky — 
When cloeks are chiming one— 

I'li see no more two moons on high, 
As I have often done ! 


vi. 


** I've seen the stars dance gallopades, 
Afid minuets, and reels ; 
With mirth and music in their heads, 
And mettle in their heels : 
The planets, too, play'd bide and seek 
"Round Mars’s tery edge ; 
Lut they're orderly and meek 
E’er since I tovk the p'edge -”* 
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A TALE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 


B. ST. JOHN, 


BOOK I. 


CHAPTER VIII, 
THE REVELATION, 


As soon as Charles Clement was free from his burthen, | 


his horse, although somewhat fatigued, took its road more 
swiftly. The Pont Neuf was rapidly gained, and then, 
aware that his cousip would be alarmed and anxious, he put 
spurs to his steed, and, without a moment’s pause, galloped 
until he arrived before the door of the Duke’s hotel. The 
porte cochere was thrown wide back awaiting his arrival, 
which was scarcely made known by the rattling of his 
horse’s hoofs, ere the gate closed behind him, and the 
Duke and Adela rushed forth, regardless of all assertion of 
dignity, to greet him. 

“ Nephew ! nephew !”’ said the nobleman, with feigned 
severity, “ what means this folly 7” 

“Cousin ! cousin!’ cried Adela, “ were you hurt ? But 
that the Countess draggéd me home with furious speed, I 
should have waited.” 

“ The Countess acted wisely,” replied Charles Clement, 
with e swelling bosom. “I am not hurt. The rogue did 
all that was necessary himself. But where is the Lady 
Miranda, that I may thank her.” 

“In the supper-room,” said the Duke. “ The ride has 
fatigued and excited her; she waits us there. Let us 
join my lovely ward, and there receive explanations of this 
md-brained folly.” 

The young man pressed the withered hand of his uncle 
kindly and respectfully, and then offering his arm to the 
young girl, followed to the apartment where supper was 
laid out for them. 

Charles Clement, slightly piqued that the Countess Mi- 
randa had not as much sympathy and anxiety about him as 
his relatives, and recollecting her general coldness, had 
prepared a frigid reception for the haughty beauty. When, 
however, within a few steps of the door, his eye, raised 
suddenly, caught sight of her. She was standing beside a 
marble pillar that supported the splendid and vast fire- 
place, paler than the white spray of ocean ’neath the moon. 
It was not, however, her palor which struck him, but the 
strangely fixed expression of her face. She was buried in 
another world—that of thought. But her reflections were 
painful, for her whole face was expressive of extreme 
suffering. 


Charles, scarcely able to comprehend the feeling which | 


prompted him, dropped the arm of Adela, who was close 


beside, her father, and darted towards the Countess, who | | 


seemed scarcely able to support herself, 


“You are ill, madam,” he said, in a voice as gentle as | 


that of a mother to her child, and at the same time taking 
her hand. 

“ A slight spasm,” replied Miranda, quickly ; and as she 
spoke, her eye rested for a second on him, with a glance 


which was almost imperceptible, but which satisfied her he | 


was not wounded ; her hand trembled, and the palour of her 
cheek was quickly replaced by roses as bright as those of 
Le Notre’s gardens. 

“ It is nothing,” she then added, withdrawing her hand, 
and resuming hey usual stately, and even protective tone. 


|.“ T rode so quickly lest the mob should follow us, that Tay 
searce recovered. But come, my Lord Duke, let me gy 
keep you standing ; I shall not disdain my supper ; and a 
may learn the clue to this new windmill freak. | Sing 
| when, M. de Ravilliere, do you have nephews who interfey 
| with the military in the execution of their duty ?” 

|| All this was spoken with extreme volubility, while th 
company seated themselves, Charles Clement, annope 
and hurt, took his place silently beside Adela, who examing) 
her friend curiously. 

“Such strange things have passed of late, Countess’ 
replied the Duke, solemnly, “that I am surprised at nothing 
A body called together, as Etats-Generane, seems about te 
take upon itself functions perfectly new, and Heaven know 
where their encroachments will end.” 

“Ah! my Lord Duke,” said Charles Clement, auxiousy 
—all the fire of his nature at once roused when _ polities 
were discussed—* has anything new occurred? Hare the 
orders united ?” 

‘No, Charles,’’ continued the old man, “ they are ag far 
from it as ever; though, truly, a minority of the nobles 
headed by the Duke of Orleans, have proposed to join the 
Third Estate, the Communes, as they now call themselves; 
but the clergy are giving way.” 

* Thank Heaven for that !’ eried Clement—* the people 
and the ministers of God ! fit union !” 

“Ay! ay! there speaks the revolutionist. But whe 
startled me to-day, nephew, is to see that the Thin 
Estate will, if us nobles stand out much longer, arrogate 
all power to themselves.”’ 

Charles replied not ; but a gratified smile, or rathe 
expansion of the heart upon his face, spoke plainly for bim 

“] heard new words to-day,’’ continued the Duke; “*, 
guided, I knew not why, by you, nephew, I too bar 
yielded, and joined the ‘Tiers, who were discussing wht 
name we should be called by. ‘ Representatives of 
French People,’ said one. ‘ Yes, it is because this word 
People, is not sufficiently respected in France ; because it# 
obscured, covered with the rust of prejudice ; because & 
| presents to us an idea which alarms our pride, and agai 
| which vanity is in plain revolt ; because it is proneanedt 
_ with contempt in aristocratic chambers—it is for this #9 
_ reason that we should impose it upon ourselves as 3 dai 
to raise it up, to ennoble it, to render it henceforth respee 
able to ministers, and dear to all hearts.’”’ 

“And who,” said Charles, with enthusiasm, “ spelt 
thus ¢” 

“The Viscount Mirabeau,” replied the old man, shakisg 
his head. 5 

“TI could have wished a better advocate for the peopl 
answered the enthusiast, sadly; “genius perverted. L@ 
reading but yesterday some admirable words, mine @# 
which apply to him well, as to all great writers who deal® 
vice and debauchery. The words were addressed to Ve 
taire; but they are equally applicable to Mirabesa®™ 
Louvet, both to their writings and their lives. it , 
‘them in an eloge of Gresset in the Mercury. I have 
‘my vest, with yours and the ladies’ permission—" = 
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Read ! read ! nephew,” said the Duke, thoughtfully. 

«* Are not genius and virtue destined to be united in an 
immortal alliance ? Have not both a common source in 
the elevation, the pride, and the sensibility of the soul ? 
By what fatality, then, have we so often seen genius declar- 
ing war to the knife against virtue ¢ Writers more cele- 
brated for your follies even than for your talents, you were 
born to soften the evils of your fellow-creatures—to shed 
some flowers on the path of human life ; and you have, on 
the contrary, empoisoned its flow ; to you it has been a 
cruel sport to let loose all the terrible passions which cause 
eur miseries and our crimes ! Dearly have we paid your 
vaunted masterpieces ; for they have cost us our morals, 
onr repose, our happiness, and that of posterity, to whom 
ihey transmit from age to age the license and corruption of 
our times.’ ” 

« Admirable words, nephew, and such as in calmer hours 
I would have delighted to comment on, so true are they and 
applicable to all those writers who shower depraved features 
of life npon society. But whose are they?"’ 

“The writing of an obscure country lawyer, whom no- 
holy ever heard of, or ever will, perhaps—one Maximilien 
de Robespierre.” 

“Tt will not be for want of trying, then,” said the Duke, 
almost smiling ; “for that very man, deputy of Artois, rose 
to support Mirabeau, but his shrill voice, or the subject, not 
being to the taste of the audience, he was put down ere a 
vord of his speech could be gathered.” 

“Bat still, my uncle, you think the deputies firm ?”’ in- 
quired Charles, anxiously. 

“Yes! and they would be firmer did they understand, as 
we do, throngh the reports of the police, how Paris is 
devoted to them.’’ 

“What fear you, then, my Lord?” continued Clement. 

“Not their firmness, but the obstinacy of the nohlesse, 
nephew. Iam not in the secret of the Cabinet, but I have 
every reason to believe it is contemplated to overawe the 
Tiers-Ltats by foree, and restrict them to merely voting 
money,” 

“ And does Louis X VI. allow such plots around the throne?” 

“ Nephew,” said the Duke, sinking his voice, and looking 
rand as if he thought the walls might listen, “ Louis XVL, 
his most sacred Majesty, for whose authority I am prepared 
to die, and whose just prerogatives—the nation duly 
thought for—I will sustain while I have breath, is 
geverned by less good-natured hearts than himself; the 
Qoeen—this isrank treason, but truth loves not the least 
restraint—she understands no royal authority which is not 
absolute; and Monsieur and the Count D' Artois, with 
Condé, are exactly of her opinion. The noblesse, with few 
eveeptions, stand by this great party, for their privileges 
an power are at stake ; they are ready to draw the sword, 
if neeessary, and sheath it in the bosom of France.”’ 

* Path r,”” said Adela, little aristocrat as she was, - you 
terat your class roughly,” 

“My class, child,” replied the Duke, gravely, “is no 
hazer part of the nation. It is an enemy within the state, 
and will soon cease to exist. Three months of this boy's 
“etety has taught me strange things.”’ 

“Cease to exist!” cried Adela, with astonishment—* shall 
ve longer, then, be a Countess ¢” 

_~®, girl,” said the Duke, fondly smoothing her hair, 
vile Miranda looked on calmly and coldly ; * and I shall be 
fe Monsieur de Ravilliere, even if they leave me the de. 

© the temper of this Third state.” 
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“And you say, my Lord Duke,” inquired Charles 
Clement, all his republican fire roused, and utterly uncon- 
scious of the few last sentences, “that you suspect the 
noblesse of meditating a coup d'etat, and of intending to use 
the sword ¢” 

“T fear they will be so ill-advised, though some talk of 
basely deserting their king and country, and flying to 
foreign parts,” replied the old Duke, with indignation. 

“ Then, my Lord, by the sword will they be answered ; 
and this great moral, movement for regeneration, reform, 
and human happiness, for the application of justice and 
equity to government, will become a revolution. Misfor- 
tune on the head of those who first shed blood !” 

“It is because I believe what you say to be true, that I 
would speak to you of ourselves, I am old, boy, and a few 
months will probably see my end ; but these girls—” 

“ Monsieur le Duc,” said Miranda, rising in some confu- 
sion, her face suffused with a burning blush, while a look of 
apprehension and alarm might be clearly distinguished, 
‘allow me to interrupt you. I think my head is searcely 
well, my spasm—that is, ’tis late, and I and Adela will—’’ 

* Nay, Countess,” replied the Duke, rising gallantly, and 
handing her to the door, near which a servant stood with a 
candle, “‘ you are, I see, unwell ; go rest you, my dear ward, 
Adela shall join you presently; I would say a few words 
to her.” 

Adela and Charles remained sitting at the table, their 
eyes cast down, neither daring to venture to look at the 
other. Both felt that a most interesting event was about to 
occur ; but no confession, no explanation, having passed 
between them, each feared to gaze upon the other, lest his 
or her hope might be too clearly read. There is a luxurious 
joy in hope, so full, so rich, so swelling, that it comes in 
strong current to the heart, sweeping out fear and doubt, or 
leaving them in such obscure corners, that their presence 
is with difficulty detected. The young Countess and the 
republican commoner loved : each lived in a world of fancy 
of their own, awaiting the kind hand which was to open the 
gates of felicity. 

“ Children,” said the Duke, advancing, and taking their 
two hands in his, holding both of which he seated himself, 
“Tam not sorry Miranda is gone, for I would say what 
she might have blushed to hear. 





I am, with one exception, 
save ve and her, alone in the world. You two girls pro- 
vided for, and I can die happy.” 

“ Say rather, live, dear father,” replied Adela, tenderly. 

“Nay, though a Frenchman, I make to myself no 
illusions. Children, this crisis will kill me ; not yet, per- 
haps. I may have a year or so to live ; but I wish to be 
prepared for the worst. My first thought is for your mar- 
riage, dear girl.” 

How beat that little heart—how perseveringly down 
were kept those gentle eves—and he, how pale and anxions 
did he look, he who loved so well, 

“T could have wished,” the old man continued, “ to have 
seen you two united ; but that is impoesible.” 

“Father!” said Adcla, with an involuntary ery of 
anguish. 

“ Impossible ! oh, sir, unsay that word,” cried Charles, in 
a despairing accent, and their love thus unwillingly told, 
they tremblingly lowered their eves. 

“And is it so?’ exclaimed the Duke, in a tone of 
astonishment, half sorrow, half anger—*is itso? Have 
[ been so blind, so foolish, so cruel, | may say, so unjust ? 
My poor children, if indeed I understand you rightly, curse 
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the old man who brought you together, who gave you 
opportunity, who lured you to your destruction ! for your 
union is, as I have said, impossible. Charles, tell me, I 
pray you, son of my injured sister, you do not love my 
child ?” 

‘* My Lord Duke,” replied Charles Clement, “ presump- 
tnous as is my declaration, I dare not hesitate to speak the 
truth. I love your daughter more than my life.” 

“ And you, girl ?” said the Duke, almost wildly. 

“ Blame me not, dear father; he saved my life !”’ and the 
young Countess fell on her knees. 

“ Rise, rise, girl ; I have no anger for you,”’ exclaimed 
the nobleman, clenching his thin and withered hands ; “ but 
against myself for not foreseeing this falling out ; and I, 
too, who would so gladly have blessed you !” 

** Then do so, sir,” cried Charles, seizing the unresist- 
ing hand of his young cousin. 

“ Ask me no such thing,” said the Duke, gravely ; “ the 
word of a Ravilliere is sacred, and I have said it is impos- 
sible. Adela, have you quite forgotten your cousin, Count 
Leopold ?”’ 

“No, dear father ; but what of him ?”’ inquired the girl, 
her charming face all tears. 

“ When you were a baby-thing, a little langhing blue- 
eyed child, all ringlets and laughter, I did, for my sins, 
give you, on my honour as a gentleman, as wife to your 
cousin, Count Leopold ; his father, my only brother, the 
better to assure the consummation of my promise, took 
written pledge of my undertaking, of which copy is in 
yonder desk. Three mouths back, your cousin, who is 
poor, and, I believe, in difficulties, claimed your hand. I 
loved him not, and offered half my estates, all I could 
alienate ; he refuses, and will hold me to iny bond. I told 
you "twas impossible.” 

The lovers remained as if struck to stone, for reality was 
worse than any barrier their imaginations could have sug- 
gested. They were without hope. 

“Go, my child,” said the father, tenderly, “ rejoin the 
Countess Miranda, whom, I hope, will one day win your 
cousin's heart; for you are another’s, 
on this union,” 

“Never,” replied Charles Clement, firmly 
daughter denied me—I know no other love. 


I have set my hope 


; “your 
I devote 
my self the more unto the people,” 

Adela heard, and an ineffable sensation of delight warmed 
her bosom, as she moved aw ay to weep her grief upon the 
bosom of the lovely Italian. 

Meanwhile, the Countess Miranda had sought her 
chamber. She had guessed that the Duke was about to 
decide the fate of Adela ; but, ignorant of the pledge which 
gave the young girl to the Count Leopold, she expected to 
hear the old man, whose attachment for the young lawyer 
was seen by every one, give her hand to his nephew. She 
felt that it was but right the lovers should have no one 
present more than was absolutely DCCessary ; and, besides, 
she was, as she liad said, unwell, 

Yes! for else, why so pale? why are her hands, so soft 
and rosy, thus clasped, and why are her cheeks all white, 
while tears force themselves through her cye-lids? Her 
look is wild ; and she paces the bed-chamber, ber maid long 
since dismissed, with agitated step. 
tis time before a mirror. 

* Miranda, Countess of Castelmonte, heiress of the wide 
lands of Sartiges and Pontois, is it you,” she said, with a 
hard and bitter smile—“ you who let thy spirit be thus 


Suddenly she stops, 
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chafed by a silly boy, whom, a few years back, you woulj 
have scorned to speak to? And is it thou, Duke of Ravillien, 
who art about to give thy only child to one of the petit 
noblesse of the robe, a revolutionist, one who is a declang 
enemy of thy order? Hush! hush!’ she added, mor 
gently, “can I thus blind myself? It is im vain.  T geek 
to scorn this man, with his impetuous thoughts, his love ¢ 
liberty, of greatness ; his noble ambition, and his true and 
gallant soul. No! no! I appreciate him but too wel 
and he—loves Adela, my dear, my sweet, my gentle cousig, 
the mating of the lion and the lamb, But down, down my 
heart,” she continued in a calmer voice. “I must tam 
this unwomanly folly. It was that day, in the forest, wher 
first we met him, when he as yet knew not which te 
love, that came this idle thought. "Twas morn when te 
came upon him fishing; he had near him a book, the Contre 
Social of Voltaire; he recognised Adela, and we joined 


him. We conversed, wandering through the mazes of the 
wood. His language, so different from that of courtiers, 


and those we were used to hear, ¢hen interested &, 
Adela saw his beauty, I his genius ; but both admired, 
All day we wandered, listening to his eloquent words, bis 
new ideas, his fresh and verdant pictures of nature, his 
criticisms on poctry, on politics—his native and unsonght 
flattery of ourselves, until night drew on, and we were foreed 
to return to the Castle, charmed, seduced, conquered, 
subdued. Adela was beside me. Led away by some idk 
words of his, in admiration of my person, and of my ideas 
which were his own, I was about to throw myself on bet 
bosom, and confess my sudden and guileless passion, whes 
the artless child, all blushes and confusion, told me that 
she had lost her heart. My brain seemed to stop its activa 
—my heart ceased beating. My head whirled, and I was 
struck dumb. Good Heaven! I thank thee, for next day 
‘twas clear which had won his affection, And now the 
Duke is uniting their hands—” 








“ Miranda! Miranda!” cried a voice without, “ ope, 
love, to your friend.” 

| Tere she comes,” said the Countess, with a deep sigh, 
‘to tell her joy, her happiness. But be silent, my weak 
heart. I come.” 

Next moment Adela entered, having dismissed her mal 
at the door, 

“ All tears and trembling!” cried Miranda, with a smik, 
and drawing her friend to a seat; “ come! come! what ail 
this little lovelorne thing?” 

“* Te is lost to me for ever,” replied Adela, weeping. 

“What say you?’ said the Countess, with a look d 
| terror; for she dreaded, above all, a futile gleam of hope fe 
| herself, 

“ My father, who never was kinder, has shown us that 
union, we so fondly hoped he approved of, is impossible.” 

“ Tinpossible!” was all Miranda could reply, so tumalte 
ous were the thoughts which crowded upon her, 

Adela, as well as she was able, explained the impedimet 
which existed, 

“ You pledged to another? but this is most unjust, ms 
cruel!” said Miranda, generously; “this comes of 
vows, registered when those they concerned were anew 
scious children, It can never be.” 

“So earnest is my father,” replied Adela, « that be 
spoke of Charles paying his court to you.” 

Miranda shuddered; but by one of those violent efforts ¢ 
dissimulation, of which we are capable on emergency, 


let not the slightest trace of her agitation be seen wpe 
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ali face, and spoke with a calmness which was astounding, 
ere, shen the state of her mind is considered, 
tite “And Master Charles turned up his scornful lip,” she 
red said, with a smile—* the little insolent. Pride, child, will 
he have a fall; “tis time, when the Clements disdain the 
i Castelmontes.” 
ed “But Charles is almost a Ravilliere,’’ said Adela, 
an! pouting. 
well, “I know it,” continued the Italian, laughing with all 
1st, her full rich tones, * and will be quite one yet. Believe me, || 
mr Dame Fortune will not be so unjust to true love as to give 
athe yoa to the dragoon of a cousin, in preference to the civilian. 
shen This is a time when wonders are to be expected, and since | 
h to the soldier knows you not, and still will have you willy-nilly, 
n te we must wage war upon him,” 
tract “Cradle me not with hope, dear friend,” exclaimed | 
ined Adela, who, however, could not, despite herself, resist the 
f the lively tones of the Countess, 
tiers, “Have a gool heart, sweet cousin,” cried Miranda, 
i &. ‘taking her hands, “we are two women, with one man to 
red, stand by us, if not two, Strange changes have come upon 
5, his things, if we cannot conquer one. I have a head, Adela, 
e, his which will not tire to do you service, even to the wedding 
mngt of this bearded cousin myself, for which purpose I shall to- 
Oren! morrow remove to my hotel by the Louvre, and commence 
ere, the campaign.” 
» idle “Dear Miranda!’? said Adela, more gravely than was 
ideas, her wont, “ nothing of all this would be needful, had not 
0» ler my father passed his word, I love Charles—ay, you know, 
wher dear friend, that I do, most dearly; but I am not one of 
. that those children who will reward eighteen years of kindness 
rwtien by thwarting his will now. I will wed this man, whom [| 
I was have never seen, if my father bids me—for he has promised | 
t das by word of mouth and in writing, and the promise holds | 
w the good for me, his child—and then I will die, and fade away | 
from the earth, leaving behind me the hope that you and | 
Opes, he I love so well may together bless my memory.” | 
“Child !? exclaimed Miranda, almost choked by her | 
y sigh, fensations, “that can never be. Charles loves you, and | 
- weak love in such men as him is no idle thing. Besides, there | 
isno need to be so down-hearted. You are not married | 
r mail yet. Things may not be so serious as they look, and then | 
your father will delay this union. Come now, go to rest || 
smik, rou need it,”’ 
at ail “First let me breathe the fresh air,’ said Adela, | 
approaching the window which overlooked the court. 
ng. The Countess followed her friend, in time to catch ¢ 
ook d glimpse of one who, W rapped ina cloak, and his hat drawn 
ope fet over his « Ves, passed beneath the porte cachere, aud departed 
along the Rue St. Dominique. 
hat « At was Charles Clement, who, after a brief conversation 
hy with the Duke, departed to give vent, alone, to his grief, 
multe Adela moved from the window immediately, for he was 
gone, 
dimes -—-— 
CHAPTER IX, 
t, met 
f GRACCHUS ANTIROUL. 
uncer When Charles Clement left the Duke's house, and hur- 


ried in the direction of his own home, he was at first over- 
hat helmed with grief and despair, The shock he had 
Feeeived was a violent one, coming as it did after those 
happy hours spent in her company, when under the influ- 


ce of gentle and frank affection, he had forgotten all 
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"Ye love, Soon after, however, he gained the street, the 
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morning air—for it was past one—playing upon his heated 
brow, and his powerful intellect coming to his aid, he became 
more calm. Reflection showed him that nothing was yet 
lost. The Count had not appeared; that of itself was 
something. Then the times were troublous, and the noble- 
man might be averse to taking upon himself the burden of 
a wife, when, perhaps, the next day he would have to fly. 
If, however, he failed, still Charles Clement vowed unto 
himself not to lose heart. There was his country to love 
and strive for. ' 

But love is egotistical. Despite his utmost philosophy, 
the young republican felt that this was an event—the total 
loss of Adela—which would leave for France but the 
strenuous determination to do his duty, with but little of 
the power. At all events, he thought so, for he knew not 
that time heals up the very wounds we fain would seek to 
keep open, Luxuriate we in our grief as we may, it passes ; 
and the sorrow of the autumn fades before that of the 
spring, like one picture after another in a diorama—the 
deeper the more transient. All things have exceptions, 
but such is the rule of humanity. 

Even death, which wrings from us those joys that curl 
round our heart—our little ones, angels flitting upen carth 
—strikes but for atime. We forget not the sacred dead, 
but we weep not, we wail not, for grief has commenced the 
work of time, and our feelings become hardened, The 
waters, not of oblivion, but of hope and resignation, sweep 
over the heaving sea of our souls, and we pursue our way, 
no longer rejoicing, no longer light and merry, but ehas- 
tened and calm. 

Presently, the recollection of the emeute in the Faubourg 
St. Antoine recurring to his memory, Charles Clement 
bethought himself of his servant ; and somewhat anxious to 
kuow what chance had placed Torticolis in that position, 
hurried still more rapidly home. Suddenly raising his 
eyes, he found himself at the foot of the Pont Neuf. 

It was adark night; not a soul appeared in the streets. 
Charles pushed on, and had gained the statue of Henry the 
Fourth, not yet pulled down, when his attention was roused 
by the voice of a man singing. The tones were rich and full, 
and the subject such as to at once call forth all the listening 
faculties of our hero :— 

“ Vive le Tiers-Etat de la France ! 
lL) aura la preponderance 
Sur le prince, sur le prelat . 
Ahi! povera nolilta.” 


At this stage of the singer’s patriotic verse, he had neared 
Charles Clement. 

“ Monsieur le Songster,”’ said the young repablican, 
politely, “ might I trouble you for the hour ¢”’ 

“ Half-past one, time for bed,” replied the musieal 
youth—for he too was young. And then, without further 
remark, he continued ; 


“ Je vois «agiter la banniere 
J'entends partout sa cris de guerre, 
Vive lordre du Tiers-Etat ; 
Ahi! povera nobilia.” 
“ Your song is somewhat rough,” remarked Charles, who 
was striving hard to gain a glimpse of the other's face—the 
voice not appearing strange. 


** Like the subject,” said the young man, laconically-—— 


“ Le plebeian, puite de science, 
En lumuere, ew experience 
Surpasse et prétres et magistrate, 
Ahi! povera nobilta,” 
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“ We will suppose I were a noble,” remarked Charles 
Clement, endeavouring to lead the other into conversation. 

“ But you are not,” replied the other; and then he con- 
tinued— 







“Je vois parles dans nos tribunes, 
Six cents orateurs des communes, 
Comme Fox ou Gracque au sénat; 
Ahi! povera nobilta.” 


“I knew you by that ¢rait,”’ said Charles, warmly. 
“Jacques Antiboul, your hand.” 

“ Charles Clement, my boy,” cried the other, seizing 
hold of the young man’s two shoulders, “ why, are you too 
in Paris ?” 


“Yes; and by what chance do I meet you? In what 
capavity are you here ?” 
“Waiting on providence,” said the songster. “I expect 


great things will be done, and perhaps may do my mite.” 

“ Jacques,”’ exclaimed Charles, “ this is a pleasure, in- 
deed. You, my college chum. my aider and abetter in all 
plans of revolution and democracy; if I have lost a wife, I 
have found a friend.” 

* Lost a what ?”’ said Antiboul, with an expression of the 
most rich tragic comedy. 

“My dear friend,” replied Charles, gravely, “ this is no 
matter for joking. We will speak of it presently ; perhaps 
you will serve me in the matter, But the hour is late, 
where live you?” 

“ Rue St. Denis.” 

“At no great distance from me. 
give me an hour 7?” 

“ Two, or at a pinch, six,” replied Jacques, with a laugh, 
“so you exact payment at once. I accept the more wil- 
lingly that I live in a garret, have no attendance, and am 
for the nonce, as free of superabundant cash as Joseph when 
he went to Egypt.” 

“ Jacques—’”’ 

** Excuse me,” interposed Antiboul, “ but I have just left 


Are you disposed to 


a re-union of patriots, who meet in the Antre Bouche-feu, | 
and we have agreed to drop all names which reminds us of 


our ‘ ancient antique notions.’ I, myself, have an objection 
to Jacques, it reminds me of Haute-pas and la Boucherie, 
both named after my saint. It rises in my gorge.” 

“ Still the same,” said Charles, shaking his head, “ still 
the same. Will you never learn, my friend, that religion 
and liberty are inseparable.” 

“ They have been divorced a long time, then,” 
Antiboul, who was incorrigible on this point. 

“ Because superstition and trading in religion have in- 
troduced abuses—because, flying the mysteries and mum- 
meries, the follies and errors of Popery, you surrender your 
reason to a grinning philosopher, instead of secking a purer, 
simpler, and more truthfal faith.” 

“ You persevere in your protestantism,” laughed Antiboal, 
“and in your enmity to Voltaire, who was a great man.’ 

** Not so great but that he assuned the quackish cloak 
of irreligion to be remarked 
high-heeled boots —but let us not dispute. 


rejoined 


“ Gracchus Antiboul,” replied the other, with intense gra- 


vity. 
“ And who gave it you ?"’ inquired Charles, langhing. 


“ A certain dirty high-priest of liberty, a Monsieur Marat, 


who does not want for ideas,”’ continued Gracchus. 
“Well, brother Gracchus, will you to my lodging? I 
have a man sitting up, who will doubtless have a warm fire, 





,asmen of small stature wear 
Your name is 
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an excellent supper, a supply of wine, several choice pipes, 
and some Lafayette tobaceo—true republican leaf.” 

“‘ And, pray, whence fished you all this ?” exclaimed the 
ex-medical student—for such was Antiboul—pausing in hia 
walk. 

“‘ My dear Jac—Gracchus, I mean—I have inherited g 
fortune.” 

“Ts there another to be picked up? if so, send it my way, 
But spoke you not of a wife? You have not sold yourself 
for vile lucre ?”” ejaculated the other, with ludicrous fervour, 

“ Mon ami,” said Charles, gravely, “it is to relate ts 
you my sorrows—to pour open my heart to my carly friend 
—that I invite you now. I am still under the shock of mm 
announcement which I can searce believe true. I seek to 
hold up, to hope, to be courageous, but when the excitement 
is over, I shall, I fear, go mad.” 

“ Old story, I suppose,” exclaimed Antiboul, carclessly— 
“the fair prefers another.” 

“No!” replied Charles, boldly, this very word giving 
him a secret joy. “I have every reaton! to think myself by 
no means disagreeable to her I love,’ 

“Still older story then ; ogre of a papa—tyranny, ‘oreed 
union with another—and you are suffering from this antique 
failing ?” 

“ Again are you wrong,” replied Charles, with a slight 
feeling of pride. 

“ Baste !” cried Gracchus, “I cease my guesses, for to 
suppose Charles Clement in love with another man’s wife—" 

“TI thank you, Antiboul,” said Charles, shaking him by 
the hand, “ you do me justice. I am neither a thief nors 
knave. But I will explain all. In the meantime, I mast 
tell you that I am reconciled with my noble relatives.” 

“ Sorry for it—no good—aristocrané !” 

‘“‘Gracchus, you are wrong; the Duke—” 

“ Aristocroc !’’ said Antiboul, using the words already 
in circulation, as derisive epithets of nobility— 

“Ts an excellent old man, while the Countess Adela” 

“ Aristocruche !” 

«“ And the Lady Miranda !” 

‘* Aristocrosse !”’ 

“ My dear Gracchus,” said Charles, somewhat impatiently, 
‘do you want me to quarrel with you ?” 

“T never quarrel with my bread and butter,” replied 
Gracchus, 

“ What do you mean?” 

“Have you not asked me to supper? besides, I have 
gained my object. Which of the two is the fair one?” 

“ The lady Adela,” said Charles, with a sigh. 

“ Serious ?” inquired Gracchus, tapping his friend's side 

“ Antiboul,” exclaimed Clement, gravely, “1 nev 
before asked you to view a question gravely; it is m@ 
your nature. But are you for once disposed to listen tomy 
case seriously, and give me your advice and assistance?” 

“My advice is at any man’s service, my assistance T 
rarely offer. You shall have all I am capable of giving> 
but it must be after my own fashion. By the way, is th 
Countess Miranda engaged ?” , 

“ Why?” said Charles, startled. : 

“ Because, perhaps, the lovely aristocrat might suit af 
taste, and I am sufficiently a republican to sacrifice on bd 
altar of my country to the public weal,” 

“The Countess Miranda is not engaged,” repel 
Charles, dryly ; “ but as far as I can judge, she wil 
difficult to please—that is, I know not—”” 





“ Charles,” said Gracehos, as dryly, “are you in W 














































eplied 


[ have 
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gith both, or are you ready to fall in love with Miranda, if 
Adela be torn from you?” 

“No,” exclaimed the young man, warmly ; “I adore 

Adela, and if you can win her fair friend's affections, shall 
be most happy.” 
_ 4 Agreed, then,” replied Gracchus, “ and to-morrow you 
will introduce me. After supper you shall put me in pos- 
session of all the circumstanees—that is, all you know; the 
rest I will find out for myself at an early opportunity. 

« Agreed, and here is my door,” said Charles ; “my 
servant has kept up—I see a light burning. The restaura- 
teurr of the Palais Royal are open all night now, so supper 
ean be improvised.” 

“Thanks to liberty,” exclaimed Gracchus ; “ patriots 
watch night and day, and patriots must live.” 

The door here opened, Jean Torticolis having been on 
the watch, The two young men entered, and in a few | 
words Charles having given his instructions, the crick-neck 
hastened with wondrous alacrity to obey them. The 

” friends then took thé light and went up stairs. 

The apartment occupied by Charles Clement was com- 
pesed of a dining-room, sitting-room, a double- bedded bed- 
room, and cabinet, which Torticolis slept in. The whole 
was neatly furnished, as far as all bachelors’ residences, who 
bave not half-a-dozen servants, can be. 

“Pretty well for a republican,” said Gracchus, with a 
slight frown. He was thinking of his garret, his fireless 
chimney, his cold nights that winter past, and other of 
those sufferings which poverty engenders, and which are 
doubly felt by those who have known better things. 
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“Pretty well,” replied Charles, who had been watching | 
his countenance ; “ and such as it is, I offer you half. In) 
that room you will find a bed ; there is a second arm-chair, | 
while Torty, who isa republican enragé, will do double duty.” 

“Charles,” said Gracchus, gravely, “I cannot accept. 
Iam poor, but I am proud.” 

“ du diable with your pride! are we not brother stu- 
dents, friends, republicans ? and must we not aid and assist 
one another? Besides, I shall henceforth be much at 
home, and your company will be necessary to keep me from 
desponding.”’ | 

“If Charles—” began Gracchus, seriously ; but he could | 
net help it—he sank into a chair, and sobbed like a child. 

“My dear fellow !”’ cried Charles — 

“ Clement,” exclaimed Antiboul, after a short pause, “ I 
sevept, and never shall I forget, or you have cause to repent, 
your generosity. Away with scruples ; poverty is no crime. 
If I have been brought up to a profession—if I have no 
means to perfect my studics—to find patients—it is not my 
fault, but that of society, which looks not to my talents, 
my fitness, but to my father’s name, or who has already 
employed me. I am the victim of aristocracy, Charles ; 
every place is taken up by the vermin, because they have 
friends, names, and are of the grand union of knaves who 
Play upon the credulity of mankind, persuading them that 
they have ancestors older than Adam ; that their blood is 
Parer—pure blood brings funny fruits then—than that of 
low-bred merchants, greasy traders, impertinent shopkeepers, 
"eating artizans, whom they do too much honour to when 
they kiss their wives, eat their bacon, run in their debt, 
and break their backs by labour.” 

“Gracchus addressing the Antre Bouche-feu !” exclaimed 
Charles, laughing. 

"Ab, langh, thou monster-vampire, representative of 











riety,” said Antiboul, rising, “look at these shoes, sole- 
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less, and guiltless of buckles, which have gone the way of 


all silver; these darned and used stockings ; thi once 
brown, now russet pair of culoties, which promise shortly to 
make me a sans-culotte ; this dirty linen, aged coat, and 
older veste ; this chapeau of three seasons since, and this 
antique cloak which once warmed the shoulders of some 
Spanish vagabond. Look at all this and weep, Brutus, for 
in me you see France !” 

And Gracchus Antiboul danced a pironetteto make more 
visible the penury of his garb. 

Ere he had done speaking, Charles had flown te a ward- 
robe, had taken out, from a numerous collection of new 
clothes, bought upon the strength of his heritage, a cof- 
plete suit, and laid it before the astoanded orator, with the 
most charming little sword too, that would have delighted 
the heart of a Marquis. 

“Now Charles, just be frank,” said Gracchus ; “ are 
these for me ?” 

“ Decidedly.” 

“Then bolt your door on the inside, Since T am to 
dwell with you, there is no occasion for your man perceiving 
my tattered garb. Be you quick, or the knave will be 
back, and judge me by these tapers, which he eould not do 
in the obscurity of your hall.” 

Charles laughingly complied ; while Graecchus, with a 
rapidity which did infinite credit to his education, stripped 
off Iris rags, and began assuming the elegant costume whieh 
his friend had provided for him. When Clement retarned, 
he was tying the knot of his cravat, after combing down 
his exuberant locks. 

“ Perfect,” said Charles ; “ they fit you to a nicety.” 

“ They suit me at all events,” replied Gracehus; and, 
picking up the whole of his former garb, shoes, stockings, 
shirt, cloak, coat, breeches, he unceremoniously piled thera 
on the blazing logs of the fire, and began thrusting them 
towards the back with the shovel. 

“I must not spare your beech trees,” he continued, 
hiding them with fresh pieces of wood. 

“ But you will put the fire out,” said Charles, who was 
choking with laughter. 

“ Not a bit of it; it will damp it a bit at first, but it will 
burn up directly. Hush, here’s your oficieux, for servant 
is not republican.” 


“<Vive le Tiers Etat de la France,” &e. 


Charles, stifling his laughter, opened, and Torticolis 
appeared, followed by two waiters, one carrying the supper, 
the second the dessert, while the crick-neck bore the wine. 
In five minutes after, the attendants had vanished, and the 
two friends were seated before their meal, with Jean ready 
to serve them. 

“ Do you sup this wayevery night?” said Gracehus, moving 
somewhat uneasily, for he was slightly stouter than Charles, 

“ Somewhat better of late,” replied the young republican, 
“for this month past, ] have staid every evening at’ the 
Duke’s. In fact, | have already eaten myself, but when one 
meets an old friend, one cannot refuse to do double duty,” 

“ Peste !” cried Gracchus, winking behind the back of. 
Jean, “ I rather fancy I have an appetite. That cold fowl 
looks tempting, while this tongue is del'cious ; as for these 
cutlets—bat wait a while, | will do justice t all, Besides, 
L have a long story to hear.” 

“ First let me question you. If the grief you spoke of’ —. 
a wink at Jean also from Charles—“ be so strong upon you, 
how came you to sing so merrily when I met you 1” 
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“ My grief was none of my own making,” said Gracchus, 
between two mouthfuls ; “if my aunt—those barbarians of 
English say my uncle—has perished, it was no fault of mine. 
I gave her all I had—but what are you laughing at?” 

‘* Nothing,” replied Clement, who was, however, sniffing 
an odour of burnt cloth and rags. 

“Jean,” exclaimed Gracehus, just as that worthy was 
about to turn towards the fire, “ the burgundy.” 

“Monsieur has it in his hand,” answered Jean. 

“The dence take it 

“So I have,” cried Antiboul ; and then,as if able to 
restrain himself no longer ; “ but hearken, Jean, I am a poor 
deyil of an old friend, whom vour master found starving, 





ragged, almost homeless, and whom he has clothed, fed, and 


given lodging to; there is the long and the short of it. 
Now, if vou think any the worse of me, you are welcome.” 
“ You are not an aristocrat ¢”’ inquired Jean, his littl 
eye twinkling. 
“‘ Heaven forbid!” exclaimed Gracchus, stopping Cle- 





“ We made a distribution at the Autre Bouche-few, ig 
ease of accidents,” replied Antiboul ; “ but let us finish 
supper, and take to our pipes, when your oficiewr can relate 
his adventures.’ 

This was agreed upon, and for a few moments the friends 
were silent ; but no sooner were their appetites sutliciently 

satisfied, than they drew near the fire, lit their long pipes 
of English manufacture, made Jean draw their table bear 
the hearth, and then Saal themselves to listen, 

The cr ick-neck, concealing only his own private affairs, 
and what he had heard concerning the robbery, related the 
whole of what passed in the spies’ ck nh, as well as what 
occurred in the Faubourg St. Antoine. Both Charles and 
Gracchus, though fully aware of the importance of the re. 
velations they heard, were silent until he had concluded, 

“ Jean,” said Clement, when he ceased, “ not a word of 


‘this. I shall denounce all in due form to the Assembly,” 


ment’s mouth, who, recovered from his first surprise, wa- | 


'} but mind you, be no more led away into such projects, 


about to speak, 

“Then I can love you next to my master,” replied Jean, 
radiant. 

“So you love your master?” said Antiboul, still impos- 
ing silence on his friend. 

“T do,” replied Torticolis, with a fervour which was not 
feigned. 

“Why?” 

* Because first he fed, and clothed, and sheltered me, as 
he did you, Monsicur.” 

“Jean,” said Clement, severely, for he feared Antiboul 
might be offended, 

* (io On, Jean > mind wl at ] sav, we are all republicans 
here,”’ stmailed Gracehus, 

ta» | condly, because at the peril of hits lib rv, perhap 


of his life, he saved me this night from a prison and an | 


ignominious death,” 
“What!” exclaimed Graechus, jumping up and seizing 


Torticolis by the two hands, cn you are one ot the ease vite 2 


And I to the Palais-Roval !” exclaimed Gracchus, 

‘but now is your turn, Jean, put on another log, and 
retire ; we can dispense with your services.” 

“The more so, that you must be tired,’? added Clement : 


You were serving the cause of aristocracy and reaction,” 
* [ see so now, Monsieur,’ replied Torticolis, humbly, 
“That will do, go to bed and sleep,” continued Charles ; 

and as soon as they were alone, turning to Gracchus, he 

said, ‘now then, Antiboul, for my confession.’ 
“My pipe is full, my ears open, my understanding 


|awake,”’ responded Gracchus ° and our hero, without farther 


preface, related all the matters of which the reader is already 


‘aware. IJis friend gave his undivided attention, without 


. arat scnoke of at hee tine I a ‘ -j | 
{ ‘ i . + 
whom Marat spoke of at the meeting. Jean, I am vour || 


friend for ever.” 
’ Antiboul,”’ said Cl ment, gravely, “you do not mean 


to encourage this man in pillage and rioting, by which the 


sacred cause of liberty will be brought into disgrace now | 


and for ever.” 

“You do not mean to assert that the people have no 
right to use force 2° exclaimed Gracchus, reseating himself, 
while Jean remained standing, his head bowed, and showing | 


signs of the utmost compunetion, 


* Certainly not,’ continued Clement, “and if needed, I | 


will give my last drop of blood in the cause of freedom ; but | 


these anarchical attacks on individuals are crimes, and 


crimes which merit condign punishment. But take you | 


some supper, Jean, and eat; when we have done, you can | 
tell us how this came about.’ 

= Meanwhile, stir Up Iny fripr rie—now dua diahl, 
he thundered, rising, as two slight reports were heard, and 
a dense cloud of smoke filled the room. 

“Why, in heaven’s name!’ cried Clement, “ what is 
that 7” 


vail 


“Oh! oh! oh!” sereamed Gracchus, rolling in his | 


chair, in an agony of laughter, “I forgot the two ball - | 


artridges in my coat-pocket.”’ 


“ And may I ask what my friend Gracchus wanted with | 


ball-cartridges ¢”” said Charles, demurely, 


_ 


| 
| 
| 


HT 








interrupting by a single remark. 

 Ditticult position, decidedly,” he exclaimed, as soon as 
the narrative had en led : sin but as you love the girl, ain 
-lie appears worthy of it, something must be done, Thank 
vour stars for sending me to your assistance, for if in thes 
troublous times I do not circumvent your noble rival, ms 
name is not Gracchus Antiboul. I have fourteen ways ¢ 
vetting rid of a rival. Leave me to my reflections—go to 
hed and dream, I will reflect beside your hearth, A 


|warm blaze, a genial bottle, a cosy pipe, are things # 


strange to me, L cannot quit them for my couch, As fe 


}you, vou have to appear before a lady to-morrow, and mas 


drive hat heavy look out of your eyes,” 

“T own Iam weary,” replicd Charles, yawning, “ bat! 
cannot leave you alone.” 

“T want to commence operations at once,” insisted 

racchus, ‘so to bed. Your late supper and wine wil 
make you sleep like Simon Pierre Malisset, Jacques 


| Donati ule Ray de Chaumont, Pierre Rousseau, and Ber 


nard Perruchot, after they had drawn up the pacte & 


frmine, by which they starve Franve, and fatten individe 


alls £0 to bed.” 
Charles Clement did not require much pressing. Tis 
long dav, his ride to Vincennes, his ramble in the forest, 


Sg 


his witations of the evening, had completely exhausted 
| hi im, so that on Grace ‘hus insisting, he retired, after seeing 
that his friend was amply provided with all he required. 

No sooner was our hero gone, and Antiboul conceived 
that he was sa ely under cover of his alcove, than he roe 
and entered the cabinet of Tortic lis, who awoke with a start. 

Graechus laid his finger on his lips. 

“ Rise,” he whispered gravely, “I have much to say ® 
you. I pere cive you love ¥ ; our master, So do l, Ww ¢ mes 
then work together,” 
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Torticolis obeyed, aud in a few minutes stood by Anti- 
boul in the dining-room. 

“Sit down, take a pipe, fill a glass—I am a republican 
prns-fAcons, and intend we shall be called sans-culottes— 
and then answer me a few questions.” 

“Tam ready,” said Jean, upon whom the other’s com- 
manding manners imposed much, 

« What was it vou concealed from us in your narrative ?”’ 
asked Gracchus, fixing his eve steadily on the other. 

“ But. Monsieur, how know you [ hid anything ?” stam- 
mered Torticolis. 

“ Because IT had my eve upon you while you sp ke.” said 
Your master is 


Gracchus, qui ths . a | mark me, J an. 


in a painful position, one from which I wish to extricate him. 
The more I know, the easier my task. You must aid me. To 


know and trust vou, I must know vour history, vour seerets.”” 


FRAGMENTS OF THE LIFE 


Biorapay is a branch of literature that daily gains 
ground with the public ; and which is proportionab!y culti- 
vated, not so much, perhaps, in consequence of the encou- 
ragement thus held out to it, as from the bent towards it 
being quite as strong in the writer as in the reader. The 
thoug)ttul, philosophical Style, which poets introduced, and 
romancers have adopted, from Goethe and Byron down to 
speculative Bulwer and practical Dickens, has taught th 
present world of readers to study their own hearts, aud searc|, 
those of others, witha keener interest ; and memories, which 
in the days of Charlotte Elizabeth of Orleans were mere tittle- 
tattle, that Madame de Pompadour and Trenck almost clevated 
to the dignity of history, offer, now, all the heightened interest 
which truth can impart to a pleasant or a wondrous tale. 

True, even this tendency has its abuse; and often are 
people reproached with bringing before the public memoirs of 
Insig: fieant people—of people, in shi rt, who have plaved ho 
conspicuous part, either by their position, merit, talent, o1 
even chance, in the shifting scenes of life. Yet there is not 
one flower that blooms on earth, however humble its appear- 
ance, and small its virtues, which the botanist would disdain, 
or look upon for the first time with an incurious eye ;—thus 
to the philosopher there is not a mind that has not developed 
some strange, unlooked-for quality, be it good or bad—that 
has not, by the manner in which it embraced life, thrown 
some peculiar light upon it—in short, that is not worth the 
analysis, There is not a tale of real life, however common- 
place, that docs not read a lesson or point out a moral; nor 
is itin the power of fiction ever to move the sympathies o! 
the heart so deeply as real sorrows, hopes betrayed, wayward 
Wishes disappointed—nor anything so elevating as the con- 
templation of the persevering struggle crowned with success, 
or © touching as enduring and innocent affections, well de 
picted, that we know to have existed, not in the imagination 
merely, but to have passed through this world in a tangib! 
form. Besides, how often will the self-sufficient spirit rete! 
against the author's foregone conclusions! Life's conclusions 
cannot be disputed ; and how often, were the tale of each 
life revealed, would one be forced to own, ‘* que le vrai n'est 
P8s toujours vraisemblable,’’ Real life has alternations of 
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“ T will tell you all,” exclaimed Torticolis, after a long 
pause ; and then, without hesitation, he poured forth the 
history of his life, up to that night. He had not gone far be- 
fore Gracchus’ eye kindled, then he rubbed his hands, refilled 
his pipe, and inhaled its vapour with vast unction ; then he 
bit his nails, ground his teeth, to keep himself from inter- 
ruption; but when Jean had concluded, his delight knew no 
bounds, ;, 

“There are fourteen wavs of getting rid of a rival, I 
he ered, clapping his hands, while the astounded 
* fot de Brutus! I 


said,” 
erick-neck looked on in astonishment ; 
} . 7 **? 

have found one. 


“ Mav I know it ? 
** Not now 


said Jean, anxiously. 
; go to bed, take a good sleep, and to-morrow 


we will commence operations.” 





T hye contianedt ] 
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| good and evil—of high and low in sentiment, action, and 
situation, which the boldest pen, except in France, could not 
venture upon—which all silently know to be true, but none 
| dare step forth and openly proclaim. 

| The maheiously-ineclined may, indeed, insinuate that the 
widely-spreading taste for memoirs is akin to that peculiar 
quality inhereat in the children of Eve, which prompt us to 
‘discuss the affairs of others while living, and to investigate 


their lives and sentiments after death. Something of this 


(here may be. Gold itself only becomes fit for use by alloy ; 
why should not the powers of the mind be of a complicate 
sature too’ Be that as it may, no biography ean be totally 
uninteresting; and that which has just appeared of the late 
Princess Augusta of Nassau Usingen will, doubtless, attract 
notice, as well from the rank of its subject and its euntents, as 
trom the easy manner, which adds so much charm to thought, 


be it spoken or written. 


It is by a lady of society—this ‘s 
ielt at every line—it breathes malevolence to none, and is 
full of reverence for the character it aims {to pourtray. 

No great events, no striking catastrophe, mark the life of 
his Princess, 


times, was not intimately connected wth them. Her 


whose youth, though occurring in stirring 
virtues shed a mid light over private life, but did not 


illumine a court; yetthe book is not devoid of interest, for it 


developes one of the features, and that the most charming, 


of the female character—truthfuloess. In these pages is 
embalmed the ve ry exsence of womanhood ; and in them we 
‘find realised what the youthful dreamer loves to picture to 
himself; but the man seldom sees a female heart that no 
‘temptation cr trial could turn from its early attachment. 
| We see that attachment not lightly or prematurely formed ; 
for the Princess was past twenty when her heart was first 
touched, which had already often, but in vain, been sought. — 
| Vain the distanee that separated a daugher of the ancient, 
princely house of Nassau—the daughter of a haughty, reign- 
ing German Duke—from a youth of gentle blood, but im. 
_poverished and hopeless, whose worldly possessions, as he 
himrelf confessed it, consisted of his sword and his honour. 
| Though a Prussian by birth, he was obliged to seck his 


fortune at a foreign court, when chance, or rather fate, 
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directed his steps to Bieberich. The Princess, before knowing 
she had a heart to give, had suffered her hand to be pledged 
to the Landgrave of Hesse Homburg, urged to this step by 
her parents, for she had always entertained an aversion from 
marriage such as the laws of courts have made it—a mere 
matter of form that unites hands and mingles quarterings, 
Ter acquaintance with 





but leaves hearts and minds asunder. 
Frederic of Bismark occurred at this awkward time. Ile 
was barely twenty, and it would seem from the glowing 
description in the pages of the memoirs, and als» from the 
feelings he inspired, remarkable for personal advantages; a 
fact which the engraving of him in tae book would flatly 
contradict, should it merit confidence, which hypothesis all 
romantic minds will reject with indignation. But he possessed 


ls ina manne 


merits of a higher order, which shone afterware 
to justify the Princess's early appreciat on of them, 


be said how the young officer of fortune responded to the 


preference of a young, fervent, imaginative, and handsome | 


woman, and a Princess to boot? Mutual vows were exchanged 
—the time approached for the hated nuptials—in vain the 
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Need it | 


Princess entreated for a rupture, or even a mere delay—shie | 


could obtain neither. She was led a weeping sacrifice to the 


altar; but her truth and love never for a moment swerved ; 


and it would seem she prided herself upon, and shroaded 


herself within them, as in armour of proof, 


She soon chtained from her generous husband that those | 


bonds should be dissolved ; and returned, within a very few | 


months, to the protection of her own family. 
and insistanee, her health, which at last gave way before the 
obstacles that parted her from her youthfal lover, moved even 
the hear's of her worldly, or rather courtly-minded parents ; 
and young Bismark, who had quitted the court in disgust when 


it had lost its attractions, and sought to carve outa path to 


Her fidelity. 


military distinction for himeclf, by entering the Hanoverian | 


Legion in England, where he then resided, was recalled. At 
od 
the Duke of Nassau’s recommendation he obtained a suitable 


grade in the army of Wiirtemberg : but the Duke, who had at 


first meditated the eclat of a public marriage and a princely | 


settlement, toned down to a private contract, and the condi 
tion of its being kept secret, The Duchess was authorised 
by him to arrange all preliminaries for the young people. It 
was at Frankfort-on-the-Maine that this auspi 
pl ace. A 


eighteenth century might well have observed on the oecasion, 


unostentatious, ceremony took writer of the 
‘*that though pomp aud state were absent, a host of Lttle 


Loves fluttered round the wedded por, and accompanied 


them to their silent bower among the gardens sarreundin 
. ’ 


Frankfort.”’ fi 


in general —they had no wings. 


But these were different from roguish Cupids 


The pair was much separated 
by circumstances ; but theirattachment seems rather to hav 
been cemented than cooled by this check to their happiness 
For years they ¢oul! only meet by stealth for a few flitting 


days at each fair of Frankfort. The 


spent inthe dull routine of a provincial court-life at Biceberich | 


by the Princess, whilst Bistnark sought and obtained distine 
tion in the career he had embraced, being equally successful 
as a soldier and a diplomatist ; an! in those years when calm 
reflection follows upon action, he turned to the pleasant task 
of recording the seenes in which he had played his part. [lis 
books are much esteemed. 


When the death of her natural friends restored the Princess | 


to liberty, she and her only surviving sister, the Dowager 
Margravine of Kaden, agreed to live under the same root 


at Carisruhe, where the Count—for Bismark had been raised | 


ous, though | 


} 


rost of the time was)! 


i their post in the vicinity of the hotel, 
} ' 








to that dignity—shared their retreat ; amusing his leisare 
with his pen, and soothing the declining years of his wife with 
the tenderest care and solicitude, after having shed over her 
youth the magic light of love. 

It is a pretty love story, well told ; and cannot fail to cap. 
tivate young readers. The Princess, musing by 1o0onlight, 
all attired in flowing white drapery on one of the stone bal. 
conies of the palace of Bieberich, gazing upon the silver Rhine, 
or sitting, in lonely desolation, within the grey walls of the 
old castle of Hesse Homburg, all tears and mourning —the 
duel of her young hero on England's shores, when he had the 
misfortune to kill his eaptain, and an awful jury of twelve 
Englishmen sitting upon him, (which jury, by the way, some. 


| how or other, borrows a tinge of the secret Vehm from the 


| German pen, )—the tender meetings, the sad partings—these 


touches, scattered over the book, give it its due portion of 

romance to please the romantic ; and, here and there, a pas. 

sage referring to well-known events or persons, adds zest for 
‘ 


the more matter-of-fact, 


Among the latter, an oft-told tale, but which, perhaps, has 


never betore been given with such graphic detail, which makes 


one fecl as if the narrator had been present at the scene, 
referring to the awful accident of the fire at the Austrian 


Embassy in Paris, at the fete given for Maria Louisa’s nup- 


tials, will remind the reader, in its inauspicious close, of that 
given for Marie Antoinette on a similar occasion ; which was 
looked upon at the time, and has since Leen recorded, as an 
evil omen, ‘The superstitious might have drawn a similar con 
clusion from this catastrophe, with regard to Maria Louisa’s 
union with Napoleon ; the incident is thus recorded :— 
“Prince Charles Philip of Schwarzenberg, the Austrian Am. 
bassador, inhabited what was formerly the hotel Montesson, rue da 
Mont Blanc. 
garden, though large, was not sufficiently so for the grand festival 


As, however, this building, lying betwixt court and 


which was under preparation, not only was the neighbouring hotel 
horrowed for the occasion, and a communication established be 
tween it and the dwelling of the Ambassador, but also a part of the 
next garde n was made use of for the purpose of erecting a large 
scaifolding of heavy beams and strong planks which supported the 
lmMmense prin pal saloon Of the three entrances to this saloon, 
meat the back, leading into the interior of the mansion, was des 
tined to the domestics ; a second on the left opened upon a spacious 
gallery running the whole length of the hotel, and communicating 
hy many doors, on the one side, with its apartments, and on the 
other with the carden; and the thir 


hanced by a splendid portal, conducted down a flight of easy steps 


1 and principal entrance, ¢0- 


into the garden, where, at this point, a huge space was carefully 
cleared, for the rushing in and out of a large concourse of peopie. 
“The inner decoration of this wooden structure, pre tected on 

‘ >. 


‘ } 1 } , - ' 
the outside by oil-cloth, was at onee magnificent and tasteful. 


nes, larce mirrors, numberless candelabras covered the 


side walls, and clittered in the light of innumerable coloured lamps, 


in truly mageal brilliancy. Lighter ornaments were added to 


Elegant wooden columns formed a passage round 


This ‘} rnauour, 
the sa 


loon—each single column being draped in the nchest stuffs, 
euwreathed with artificial flowers, and connected with the next 
draperies of white gauze, garlands, and fluttering ribbons. Hage 
erystal chandeliers hung from the ceiling by gold and silver chains 
The floor, a most beautifullv-inlaid parquet 
and at one end, on a raised platform cove 
with gold-wronght carpets, were placed two splendid thrones. 
“All that Paris then contained of fashion and rank, native # 
well as foreign, crowded to this féte, made brilliant by the heauty, 
riches, and importance of the guests. Not only the kings 
and queens of the Bonaparte family, bat also the Emperor 
Empress had promised to be present. When all the guests wert 
assembled, the imperial pair arrived in their state carriage, under 3 
strong escort, which was announeed by the presenting of arms, the 
beating of drums, and a division of the grenadier-guard taking @ 
Received by the families 
Schwarzenberg and Metternich at the steps of the principal entrame®, 
the Finperor advanced amidst a flourish of trumpets through sd 


entwined with flowers 


was carefully waxed - 


youth. 





for 


pre 
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hotel of the Embassy, up the already-mentioned gallery, to the 

acipal saloon. After staying there a short time he accepted the 
invitation of the Ambassador to take a walk through the gardens, 
and, together with the Empress, followed their guide, the whole 
assembly crowding after them. 

“ The arrangements in the gardens eclipsed those of the interior. 
Blooming bushes and trees, allegorical tableaux, and other objects, 
giittered in an ocean of light ; whilst choirs of musicians and 
singers, seattered about the allevs and groves, struck up their har- 
monies at the approach of the Emperor. 

“ Arrived at a large, carefully smoothed green sward, the eye 
fell upon a most happy representation of the castle of Laxenburg, 
opposite to which were placed seats for the imperial pair, and some 
few other high personages; and to flatter still more the home 
remembrances of the Empress, from the bushes that encircled the 
rural stage, came forth, dressed in the Austrian costume, male and 
female dancers, who executed with skill their national dances ; 
which was followed by a pretty pantomime of War and Peace. 
“As soon as this spectacle came to an end, general attention | 





| 


was attracted to another quarter, by the cracking of a whip and | 
the clattering of a horse’s hoofs ; and a courier, all dusty from the | 
rgal, pressed forward through the brilliant and jewelled throng, | 
and making his way straight up to the Emperor, delivered him his 
despatches. For a moment a joyous marmur ran through the 
crowd of news of great victories in Spain. It was not so, however. | 
The Emperor, who was in the secret, announced, with a smile, they 
were despatches from Vienna; and handed the Empress a letter from 

her father, which had been expressly written for the occasion, 

“ Fire-works now commenced ; but real flames soon forced them- 
selves through the artificial ones. By accident, one of the scaf.- | 
foldings had taken fire; the firemen, however, who stood ready in 
the back-ground for such an emergency, advanced, and through 
heir exertions the flames were soon extinguished. Every one was 
delighted with this speedy result, extolled the arrangements, and 
the promptness of the people, and no one dreamed that, so soon 
after, their assistance would become so necessary, and prove alto- 
gether unavailing. 

“The fire-works being finished, the brilliant procession moved | 
forward, and winding through variously-ornamented paths, returned | 
tothe grand saloon. ‘The entrance of the imperial pair was again 
greeted with music, and after they had taken the seats prepared 
for them, dancing began—it was near midnight. The Queen of 
Naples opened the ball with the Prince Esterhazy, and the vice- 
King of Italy with the Princess Pauline of Schwarzenberg. 

“All the pleasures which so brilliant a féte, and so elegant an 
assembly could offer, were crowded into this evening, which Was | 
won to end in mourning. 

j 





“ During an Ecossaise, which followed upon a quadrille, Napo- | 
id lis consort rose from their seats, and proceeded to oppo- | 

tite sides of the s Joon, to talk with different persons. The Em- j 
— von ended her conference, and returned to her seat ; but the | 
pperor st 


‘ 


r stl | lingered at the other end of the room, in conversa- | 
iwith the Princess Pauline of Schwarzenberg, who was in the | 
at of preseuting her daughters to him. At that moment a sud. | 
den draught of air caused one of the thousand flickering lights that 
umined the apartment to wave upwards, catching the gauze of | 
one of the draperies, which immediately blazed up. The accident, 
- ae presented so unimportant an appearance, that Count 
ee put out one of the flaming objects by throwing his hat | 
# it, and Count Dumanoir, chamberlain to the Emperor, extin- | 
gu shed beneath his heel the burning tissue he had torn down. | 
“T ufortunately, however, some sparks had flown up to the | 
‘gher Graperies, and set them on fire, which, fed by so much in- | 
eae matter, soon spread in all directions, and, running up | 
the columns and cornices, soon reached the ceiling. The musi- | 
“ans galery, which stood to the right, half-way up the wall, was 
. ureatened. Fright silenced their instruments; and to save 
“eseives, they rushed to the door leading into the open air, and 
| GFaugot thus occasioned fanned the flames. In the saloon 
confusion prevailed ; every one sought to understand 
= Bad happened, and what would yet happen. 
eg nee, who had witnessed the ongin of the fire, as it 
at hy Aha ts ached the Empress, the Austrian Ambassador, full of 
oe , remaining by his side. Derceiving, by the rapid pro- 
‘asa ? 4 ae wer the saloon was no longer safe, he begged the 
bis ca " — lately to withdraw, who, without answering, offered 
wih ts mat, Louisa, and, accompanied by the Prince, advanced 
be oa eran step wwards the gardea-portal, recommending to 
deg crowd order and presence of muud, So long as the Em- 


} 
f 


next { 


greatest 


What | 
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peror was present, all had kept a tolerable composure; but now that 
the barrier was broken down, they thronged towards the several issues, 

“ Among those who, in the act of saving themselves, or already 
saved, were inquiring eagerly after their friends, was Prince 
Joseph of Schwarzenberg, the Ambassador's brother. He had, 
when the fire broke forth, being engaged in conversation not far 
from the Empress, pointed out a side-door to Prince Eugene's 
consort, who came up to him, through which she and the vice- 
King of Italy fortuyately escaped, then looked in vain, everywhere, 
for his own wife. He was assured that she was already in the 
garden—-thither accordingly he hurried. He seeks and asks, but 
Without finding her she is said to have been seen here and there 

a voice, at Jast, rises above the clamour, and calls out, ‘ there 
she is’ he darts to the place it is a stranger who resembles her. 

“In the saloon the flames and smoke were already contending 
for mastery. The chandeliers, mirrors, and lamps fell rattling to 
the ground; and although the firemen did their best, there could 
be no hope of saving a wooden building filled with inflammable 
stuffs of every kind, and attacked on all sides. Prince Joseph's 
eldest daughter, severely wounded, is brought to him. Pressing 
her passionately to his breast, he thinks with but more despair of 
his yet missing wife. The daughter had been by her side, but, se- 
parated from her by a burning beam that fell between them, she 
had after that lost sight of her mother He attempts to return to 
the saloon—the stairs leading to the garden have broken down 
under the weight of the fugitives many persons have fallen, been 
trampled under foot, and sorely wounded by falling spars, He 
sees the wife of his brother, whose jewels have been trampled out 
of her hair, dragged past him—his looks fall upon a moaning form, 
revealed hy the fearful illumination, whose dress has been burnt 
from her frame, and whose diadem is literally melted into her 
brow. It is the Princess Vonder Leyen. A Swedish officer, who 
has just carried her from the saloon, assures him he has seen in 
the midst of the flames a form at once strange and terrible, which 
he believes to be the Princess Pauline, who had lingered to seek 
her children. Prince Joseph arrives at the entrance prepares to 
climb the burning steps, when, with a loud crash, the floor of the 
saloon gives way, and smoke and flames rise up from the ruins, 
All that were still there are lost. 

“The Prince of Schwarzenberg did not yet give up all hope. 
Who does uot cling to it up to the moment of unavoidable cer- 
tainty? Vrincess Pauline might have fled with friends. Messen- 
gers were sent in all directions. ‘The Emperor, who, after accom- 
panging the Empress back to her carriages and sujte that were 
awaiting her in the Champs Elysees, had returned to the fire, de- 
spatched several persons of his own train to gather information 








about the Princess. The whole neighbourhood, every corner of 
the garden, even the yet glowing embers, were seare hed. Nowhere 
could a trace of her be found 

“In the midst of this misery now burst forth a storm which 
had long been guthering. The lightning flashed in rmpid succes. 
sion, the thunder pealed awfully —rain fell in torrents, and extin- 
guished the last sparks of the fire. The Embassy-hotel was pre- 
served but by the utmost exertion. 

“With the first rays of light next morning, the search Was 
renewed, A mass of rubbish, charred beams, fragments of fur- 
niture, jewellery, bent swords, lay in confased heaps, many at the bot- 
tom of pools of dirty water. Half-covered with beams and coal, they 
found, after a long search, a shrunken and charred corpse. ®° © © 
A few rings and a necklace were found on the corpse. They were 
brought to the Ambassador, who was walking in the garden with 
a few persons, and he recognised the jewels as belonging to his 
sister-in-law. On the golden necklace the initials of her children 
were engraved, of whom she had eight~ the ninth, yet unborn, 
shared her death. 

“Above twenty persons perished in the flames—more than 
sixty were more or less injured. The Queen of Naples had sunk 
to the floor, and was saved by the Grand Duke of Wurtzburg. 
The Queen of Westphalia owed her safety to her husband and 
Count Metternich. The Russian Ambassador, Prince Kurakin, 
was borne, burning and insensible, from the crowd, by Doctor 
Koreff and some Austrian and French officers, and other officious 
hands extinguished his burning clothes with puddle water. On 
the whole, however, the ladies, whose dresses easily caught fire, 
were most hurt. 

“The solemn funeral of Princess Pauline of Schwarzenberg was 
followed by those of the Princesses Von der Leyen, Madame la Ge- 
nerale Touzard, and several other women of high station, who, aller 
fearful sufferings, died of their wounds in a very few days or weeks,” 
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Thus crumbled, too, to ruins the proud and glittering 
scaffolding of Napoleon's greatness—thus faded ard melted 
away from his graspall the objects of his ambition. Did he 
think of this as he gazed on the falling throne on which he 
Even the canopy of his domestic 


slender form, with agreeable features, shaded by a profasiog of 
dark hair of extraordinary beauty. The Trince was a handsone 
man too, but rough in manner, a passionate lover of the chase. 
and soon neglected his wife altogether. 

“The court of hothen was at that time strangely organised, and 
must have offered to a Princess so young as Augusta of \ assay 
much that was quaint and amusing. At the very entrance of the 
somew hat dark-looking castle, one met with an eccentricity, Tye 


had so recently sat / 
shrine was not to be more enduring than that which had just 
fluttered over his and his young bride’s head. Mansy have 





live chained eagles majestically guarded the entrance. The mag. 
been the reproaches cast at Maria Louisa ; but the error lay jner of life in the castle was a curious mixture of efigwefte and 
in his choice, not in her following the natural cietates of her |) /erser «// At dinner, for instance, daily, as anecdotes ahogt 
heart. The disparity of his years and habits had nothing to || the chese formed the favourite topics of the Prince’s conversatiog, 





if e rest fhe rs ‘re | an NACe i : le ho 

i an’s faney—his rough soldierly manners || me ' officers were invited, and placed at table without aay 

captivate a womans franc) sed p ’ |} distinction of rank. To effect this, the court-marshal preceded the 

nothing to flatter the Princess. How could she be justly ex- | 
hae. a) , 

pected to feel proud of his triumphs ? Whom had he abased 7 | 


anes ¢ ‘ j “Ts. al] ‘ : na » , x + 
—her nearest and dearcst—her country and her house, Sae ||" and numbers, calling them aloud as he did so, and the 


; . somiety paired off to table just as : > directed, 
was the tribute of the vanquished, chained to the vietor’s ear. miety paired off to ed chance directec 


4 ; : ' 
guests with a bag in his hand, containing double numbers, gray 
stood on the threshold of the dining apartment, and here drew the 


Tn this mas. 
ner, it often happened that the Prince gave his arm to a ladya 


Whom was she required thenceforth to trust, to cherish, and 


ithe court, whilst the Princess fell to a forester’s lot. 
smile upon ‘—the people who had shed her aunt's blood, and 
who, in her secret heart she perhaps suspected, would not, 
if circumstances prompted the deed, scruple to shed her own, | 
Whom was she now to love and obey ?--him she had from 
childhood been taught to look upon as the foe and oppressor 
of her country and people. ‘Too sudden and complete a 
revulsion of feeling and prejudice was demanded of her. | 
What wonder if she did not fulfil expectations so over- | 
But where would Napoleon have found a Princess 


“A ball given in Prineess Augusta's honour offered alse raay 
singularities ; for instance, the presence ot the large liunting 
hounds that accompanied the Prince every where, and were never 
absent from his balls. Very unceremoniously did these animah 
run into the legs of the dancers, among whem, to the infinite 
amusement of the Duke, they caused several upsets. Similar 
oryginalities were repeated im various excursions to the neighbour 
ing dagdschlosses, Where the Nassau visiters were entertained, 
The Kothen court was, as most were at that time, numerous, and 
enlivened by having a young princely couple at its head. 
wrought. The Prince’s noisy hilarity on these oecasions disturbed th 
in Europe whose family and country he had not humiliated, || dignity of the court, and diminished the agreeable lnpressea 
Which the pleasures of this sejour might otherwise have left.” 


and what needed he of Vrincesses¢ This was the greatest | 


error of judgment he ever was guilty of, and Maria Louisa | 
paid part of the penalty. 
This is a digression, but one to which the subject naturally 


leads. 


ment of strong and truthful affection, and the happiness 


This unhappy marriage was dissolved by mutual consent 
after the struggle of a few wretched years, which seem to have 
crushed the Princess’ spirit for ever. 


Augusta of Nassau* further exemplified what a contented 
heart will do for longevity, by surviving her four sisters and her 
whole line extinct in the males in the person of her own father, 
She spent the latter years of her life in a palace at Carlsrabe, 
left her by the dowager Margravine of Baden, her sister. Thi 


This book, whose sole interest rests on the develop- 


that may spring forth from so pure a source, forces back | 
upon the mind the many sad sacrifices which Princes are | 
daily perpetrating on the shrine of policy, and the world in = 
general on that of convenience ; the bitter fruits of which scome from Cenensption to have been aie letpiae retreat, where 
the solace of friendship, and the communion of thought, were 
She died at the age of sixty-five, in the arm 


of him who was her first and her only love. 


we daily contemplate in the infringement or neglect of duty. ' 
y : . , ! never wanting. 
One short passage does justice to Josephine’s amiability, 


of which the Princess of Nassau had ample opportunities ot 





One more little passage, referring to the awful catastrophe 


judging during the Empress’s sojourn of many months at | 
Lot Ninety-three, deserves, however, to be quoted. 


Her | “When the Princess fled with her family to Vienna during the 
‘ || French invasion, amongst her most lively reminiscences of that pertad 
solicitude for, and her pride in, the Emperor, are forcibly | is the brilliant ball at Princess Colloredo Mansfield’s, at which 
(ithe Emperor Leopold, and all the Princes and Princesses of the 
country, all conduced to create and enhance these feelings, ] Imperial family, were present. Ina moment of general a date 2 
as natural ia her cireulnstances as they were little to be | when the Emperor and the other — ee are ngwra 

™ | ws of the catastrophe of the ‘Net d 
nuary, 1795-—the execution of Louis the Sixteenth. The 
No argument could speak more loudly against the unnatural || perial court, deeply moved, left the ball immediately. Sorte 


Mayence, where her daughter Hortense, and her niece 


Stephanie, afterwards Duchess of Baden, attended her. 





depicted ; but here a similarity of years, of birth, of fate, of | 


+) } +} 


he dancer. came a? 


looked for in Maria Louisa’s. Ia 


system on which the alliances of sovereigns are based, than the | Lerror, and indignation, were general, and the joyous fete closed 


leep constermation. 


lee as eer in , acea } i] 

result of natural impulse as exemplitied in these pages, in the ||"! A Sie tone tater. Sates ete kee de Gs 
tranquil happiness the Princess enjoyed. Vienna the trial and exeention of Louis the Sixteenth. The voiee@ 
ing to turn from the wedded muesery wlich often awaits Prin- || these people, proclaiming the sad coutents of their papers, was 

‘heven in the viemity of the palace, which caused an old lads, vet 
known in the higher circles for her wit, (the Countess of Sternberg 
to say——‘ Princes have no relations,’ — an opinion which appears J 
tified, if not in regard to sentiment, at Jeast to the policy of states.” 


} 


It is quite retresh- 


cesses on their thrones, with uncongenial and unsympathising | 
spirits, to the evergreen freshness of this self-elected life. 
The eldest sister of the l’rineess, Caroline Duchess of 


Anhalt Kothen, seems to have been less happy in her destiny | With this extract, we must close this slight sketch. Me 


—choice being out of al! question in the case of such prema | dame de Dalberg’s book evidently suffers from that restraim 
ture nuptials. The following passage suffices to giv) an in 


which respect for one’s self and others must impose on asf 
sight into the attractions of that court, and the «jrément 


writer who touches on contemporary events and perso@s 
But even these imperfect glimpses time will invest with b& 
torical interest; for Lime is to memoirs what it is to wise 
heightens their value. 


which a young Princess was likely to find there :— 


“The Princess of Anhalt Kothen, although marned for more 
than a year and « half, was not yet seventeen, and the Prince, ler 
husband, only three-and-twenty. They were in all respects ver) 
dissimilar, The Princess was almost childishly tumid, of a delicate, | 


a — ———- —— 





* Born, 0th December, 1778 ; died, 1%h January, 1899. 
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Tue system of entailing heritable property ap- 

ars to have originated in nearly the same cireum- 
stances, both in England and Scotland. The turbu- 
lence of the nobles in feudal times exposed them to 
perpetual conflict with the Crown, and when defeat 
ed, to the forfeiture of their titles, their estates, and 
their heads. Life and property were equally inse- 
cure, in an age of plots, treasons, and insurrections ;: 
but while the outlawed baron might provide for his 
personal safety by flight, he could not carry his pos- 
sessions along with him, which accordingly were 
seized by the Crown, and became the gift of some 
new family. To provide against the severe penal 
ties which an act of treason, and sometimes, it might 
be, an act of patriotism, thus inflicted upon their 
posterity, it was always a favourite policy of the 
nobles to restrict their heirs to a life interest in their 
estates: so that whatever improprieties these heirs 
might commit, and whatever evil doom might fall 
upon their heads, their possessions at least should be 
saved from the wreck, and descend unimpaired to 
their lineage. 

The common law of England, from the earliest 
times, admitted of restrictions of this kind being 
placed upon heritable property ; but the practice of 
the courts rendered them practically nugatory. The 
owner of a fee-simple estate might leave it to a cer 
tain heir and the issue of his body; and this was 
called a conditional fee—a fee restricted to a partien 
lar line of heirs, exclusive of others, and therefore 
analogous to a modern entail. But by one of those 
niceties of construction so common in the interpreta- 
tion of the law, it was held by the judges, that when 
the heir or donee had any issue born, the estate was 
absolved from the condition by which it was fettered, 
and became liable to alienation for treason or for 
debt. Such was the position of the law till the reign 
of Edward I., when the statute de donis conditional 
hus was passed, which forms the foundation of the 
English system of entails. It is remarkable that the 
nobles should have extorted a measure directly cal 
culated to increase and consolidate their power from 
one of the most powerful antagonists of their order 
that ever sat upon the throne. Edward I. has been 
ealled the English Justinian on account of the many | 
excellent laws which he entered upon the statute- | 
took, the firmness with which he repressed the vio- 
lence of the barons, and the regularity and order 
which he introduced into the administration of jus- 
lice; but with all his vigour and ability, this Prince 
was not superior to the common weakness of com 
promise. In his dealings with the nobles, he was 
compelled to give as well as take. He seems, indeed, 
es have aroused their jealousy at the very outset of 
his career. His reign commenced with a vigorous: 
effort to improve the publie revenue. Commissions: 
were appointed to inquire into all encroachments on 
the royal deme sne, and into the value of escheats, | 
forfeitures, and other emoluments of the Crown. The 
commissioners, in prosecuting their inquiries, began 
pry rather more minutely into title-deeds and the 


ENTAILS AND THEIR REMEDIES. 


Jorigins of estates than was quite convenient to the 
nobility. Hume mentions the case of Earl War- 
renne, who, upon being asked to produce his titles, 
indignantly drew his sword, exclaiming, in the face 
of Edward's representatives, that William the Bas- 
tard had not conquered the kingdom without the aid 
of his ancestor, and that he himself was determined 
to maintain what had remained unquestioned in his 
family since the Conquest. Edward deemed it pru- 
dent to desist from further inquiries of this nature ; 
but this premature demonstration of his purposes 
would naturally arouse the suspicion of thenobles, and 
make them doubly anxious to secure their estates 
from the grasp of a Prince who might one day be as 
able, as he had shown himself willing, to dispute the 
rights by which they were held. Accordingly, in 
one of those lucky moments, when the peeuniary 
necessities of the King, or his absence in foreign 
wars, gave them an ascendancy over his usual policy, 
they precared the statute de donis, by which it was 
ruled that thenceforth the will of testators, expressed 
through the proper legal instruments, should be striet- 
ly observed in the succession of property. The sta- 
tute which forms the foundation of the Scotch law of 
entail hears a much later date, having been passed 
in 1685 by the most corrupt, abject, and infamous 
Parliament that ever assembled in Scotland. The 
same Varliament which poured upon James VII. the 
most offensive adulation—which offered and express- 
ly voted him supreme, sovereign, absolute power— 
which declared it treason for any person to refuse 
the test if tendered by the Council—which made at- 
tendance at any conventicle punishable with death, 
and the confiscation of moveables — which subjected 
all who defended the obligation of the Covenant to 
| similar penalties—which even declared that such as 
irefused to give evidence, either in cases of treason 
or nonconformity, should be treated as if guilty of 
these very crimes-——the same Parliament, in short, 

which laid the entire liberties of the nation at the 
feet of a despicable tyrant, and prepared those abo- 
minable measures which were so soon to be employed 
as the engines of a most cruel and bloody perseeu- 
tion ;—it was this same execrable body that enact- 
ed the first statute of entail, by which the possessions 
of the aristocracy were secured from the just claims 
of creditors, and the necessary penalties of the State, 

The great families of the country had long been in 

the practice of introducing prohibitive clauses into 

their settlements, believing that they were effectual, 

at common law, against the creditors of their heirs, 

But they saw, with dismay, an opposite opinion ra- 

pidly gaining ground among the members of the 

bar ; and to allay their fears, and legalise their en- 

dangered but much-coveted power of entail, was one 

reason why the statute of 1685 was enacted. There 

were other considerations which weighed with the Par- 

liament. Manyofits membershad been newly aggran- 

dised with the forfeited possessions of the opponents 

of absolute power. Theirturn might be next. They 








could not suppose that their dastardly betrayal of 
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the dearest rights of the people would provoke no re- | 
sistance, or plunge the country into no new revolu- | 
tions. The news of Argyle’s insurrection had already | 
been announced to them ; and under that fear of de- | 
feat and of retribution which usually haunts the con- 

sciences of the wicked, they hurried the act of entails | 
into the statute-book, as a means of preserving their | 
precarious and ill-gotten possessions, Thus, for the | 
purpose of saving the aristocracy from a dangerwhich | 





ENTAILS AND THEIR REMEDIES. 





no longer exists, was introduced, both into England | 
and Scotland, a system of property which, more 
perhaps than any other cause, obstructs the practi- 
cal business of present times. 

There can hardly be any worse sign of a statute 





der it tolerable. This is the predicament of the law. 






have made a movement on the subject would be wey 
content if they could assimilate the Scotch system 
of entails to that of England, at the very momeg 
when the English landlords are exclaiming againg 
the trammels which their system imposes upon agy. 
cultural improvement! 

The English system is certainly less objcctionabl. 
than the Scotch. The owner of a fee-simple estate 
in England can only entail his property for the lives 
of persons in being at the time when the deed of en. 
tail is executed ; and it is competent for the first heir 


born after his death, on his becoming twenty-one, 


| 
} 
| 


get rid of the entail by a common recovery, and & 


_vest the property anew in any way he thinks proper, 
than that it should require half a dozen more to ren- | 


In Scotland, on the other hand, there is no limit pat 
to the entailing powers of the tenant in fee, ex 


of entail. No sooner did it come into operation than || such as arises from the difficulty of describing in e 


all orders of men began to ery out against its injustice 
and its evils. The wits of Jawyers and legislators 
were immediately set to work to repair its defects 
and counteract its injurious tendencies. Statute after 
statute, and decision after decision, were concocted 
and passed, supplying deficiencies here and cutting off 





deed a series of succession, which will stand proof 
against the uncertainties of life and tke vicissitudes 
of time. He may fix a certain line of descent ig 
which he prefers his property to run above all others; 
but he may also fix a second to take effect if the firs 





fails, and a third to take effect if the second faili, 


excrescences there, till, like an old ship which had || and so on, to the utmost extent to which it is possible 
been repaired till scarcely one of its original planks || for legal ingenuity todescribe his posterity. He 
remains, the system of entails became an entirely | also insert in his entail such provisions for the govern. 


different thing from what it was when it issued fresh | 
and new from the hands of the nobles. In England 
this process of repairing commenced in the reign of 
Edward IV. The wars of the Roses impressed upon | 
that politic monarch how little effect attainders for | 
treason had upon families, whose estates were pre-| 
served from alienation by the statute de donis; and| 
with his connivance a case was brought into court, | 
and a decision given by the judges, by which it was | 
laid down that a tenant in tail might legally dispose | 
of his lands by a fictitious proceeding, called a com- | 
mon recovery. This, though the first, is, perhaps, 
the heaviest blow which has ever been given to the 
favourite system under which the aristocracy expect- 
ed to go on, contracting debt and committing treason 
to the end of time, without suffering the penalties 
attached to either. Henry VIII. followed up the 
attack, and succeeded in introducing new and exten- 
sive modifications. But all the efforts of these and | 
succeeding kings failed to perfect the system, for at 
the commencement of the present reign a statute re- 
quired still to be passed to render it simply innocu- | 
ous, and scarcely a year passes over the Legislature 
without an attempt to accomplish a similar purpose. | 
The same process has been gone through in reference | 
to Scotland. To enable Scotch heirs of entail to im- | 
prove and grant leases of their lands, to sell part of. 


their estates for the purpose of purchasing the land- || 


tax, to borrow money to the extent of one year’s rent 
for the purpose of making turnpike roads, and to 

make provision for their wives and children, required 
and has obtained as many acts of the Leyislature ; | 
and yet, after all this soldering and mending, the 
evils of entails are still the subject of complaint, of 
inquiry, and of law-making. So many fruitless en-_ 
deavours might have shown the necessity of applying | 
the axe to the root of the evil, but the ideas of the | 
entail reformers have never risen above the weary | 
drudgery of patchwork. They are still merely cob- 

blers of statutes. The only party in Scotland who 


ment of his property as he thinks fit ; and by means 
of irritant and resolutive clauses, can declare thatall 
deeds or acts of his successors which contravene these 
provisions, shall be null and void, and the author of 
them forfeit his right to the estate itself. And the ste 
tute of 1685 sanctions and upholds this monstrous 
power on the part of a single individual to control the 
management of the soil for ages after he has moul 
dered in the grave, and under circumstances whieh it 
is impossible for him either to foresee or conceive, 
| From the fetters of a Scotch entail there is no escape. 
The tenants in possession drag on their weary aud 
_interininable round of slavery, bowed to the earth ut 
‘der a load of conditions and incumbrances, and de 

barred from every resource by which they might hop 
to redeem themselves. The English system, on the 
other hand, admits of a periodical liberation, like the 
jubilee of freedom which dawned every fiftieth yeat 
‘upon the Hebrew bondmen. When an English @ 
'nant for life gets into difficulties, he enters into a.com 
pact with his son, as soon as the latter arrives at bis 
majority, by which they agree to suffer a recovery, 
by virtue of which the entail is broken, and it becomes 





'|competent for them to sell part of the estate, or@ 


_borrow upon its security; and thus the father geterid 
of his debts, while the son, as his share of the 
rangement, is usually allowed a larger annual allot 
ance, together with ampler powers of jointaring bi 
wife and giving portions to his younger childres 
After these settlements are made, the estate is g* 
-nerally placed under a new deed of entail, There® 
‘thus in the English law a power of acecommodati@ 
which enables heirs of entail to shake themselves ft 
from their fetters at stated intervals, and to plac 
their estates under such new arrangements as # 
most suitable to the situation and cireumstanee? 
the parties concerned. But so long as an E 
entail is binding, it has the same injurious 

au entail in Scotland, and is even attended with ® 





conveniences from which the remedial statutes hen 
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freed the Scotch system. It still ties up the hands of 
the heirs in possession, diminishes their interest in the 
t improvement of their properties, obstructs 

the granting of leases and the making of advanta- 
5 exchanges, increases the difficulty of borrowing 
money for improvements, creates expense, and in 





countless ways impedes, ou the part both of landlord 
and tenant, that agricultural enterprise which is | 
ually essential to the employment of the labourer | 
and the prosperity of the country at large. | 
Nothing can prove more clearly the failure of past | 
legislation on the subject of entails than the fact, that | 
the two last statutes—one for Seotland and the other | 
for England—were immediately followed in both | 
countries by complaints of grievances and committees | 
of inquiry. The statute of George LV., enacted in 
1324, and intended to improve and amplify the pre- | 
vious statutes of relief against entails in Scotland, 
nad scarcely passed into operation, when an outery | 
was raised in Edinburgh against the evils of entails; | 
meetings of entailed proprietors and others were held | 
to agitate the question; the Faculty of Advocates lent 
their great powers to the cause; and at length, in| 
1828, a parliamentary committee of inquiry was ap- | 
pointed, whose evidence and report, though affording 
unanswerable reasons for some remedial measure, | 
stand to this day without any practical response from | 
the Legislature. Then as regards England, the Act 
3d and 4th Victoria, ¢. 55, was passed “to enable the 
owners of settled estates to defray the expense of 
draining the same by way of mortgage,” on a prin- 
ciple similar to that of the 10th of George IILIL., by 
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advantage of it. Vot more than eleven applications ap- 
pear to have been made under that statute, although 
the evidence fully satisfied the committee that cases 
are constantly oceurring, to which some measure of 
that nature might be most beneficially applied.” 
Matters, it thus appears, are in as bad a state in 
England as ever. The ery is still for legislation, 
but still the parties most nearly concerned cling to 
the delusive hope of repairing a system which is essen- 
tially unsound at its foundation, The Duke of Rich- 
mond’s committee gravely recommends that the sta- 
tute of Victoria be * altered and amended,” aud that 
another committee be appointed ‘* to consider and 
report whether it may not be proper, under certain 
restrictions, to confer by law general powers for leas- 
ing and making exchanges upon persons having 
limited interests inland!” The next move will pro- 
bably be for a select committee to report whether it 
may not be proper to breathe the air of heaven, 
which circulates over the forbidden regions of entail. 
A power of granting leases is an essential function 
of a landlord—so essential, that one cannot well con- 
ceive how such a being as a landlord can be said to 
exist without it; and if certain dead men had the 
presumption, in their day, to say that this and that 
estate should not be let on lease after they were in 
their graves, they assumed a prerogative which they 
did not and never could possess, and which none but 
drivellers, extremely afraid of ghosts, would ever 





dream it to be their duty to respect. 


It requires no 
select committee to settle this: common sense does it. 
The generation that was, were entitled to make the 


which entailed proprietors in Scotland were permit- 1 best use of the soil they could—and the generation 


ted to burden their estates with the expense of per- 
mauent improvements. The English system was 
considered perfect, with the single exception of the 
obstacles which it placed in the way of thorough 
drainage. Only let these be removed, it was said, 
and England would have the most perfect system of 
property the world had ever seen, combining the ad- 
vantages of freedom and the permanency of eutail. 
Yet what is the result¢ The 3d and 4th of Vic- 
toria is a failure. The difficulties and obstructions 
which are raised in the way of agricultural improve- 
ment, by the situation of entailedestates, are at this mo- 


' 


i that és, are entitled to do the same. 


| 
|the lives of those who are to succeed him, is as abeor- 
tive as the vulgar effort of the gluttou to eat more 
i than he can contain ; and it is still more brutal, for 
lit robs from others what he vainly endeavours to la- 


‘most stupid and intolerable of all tyrannies. 
‘nay teach wisdom to a living fool, or justice to a liv- 
}ing tyrant; but a dead fool or a dead tyrant is to- 
tally beyond the reach of instruction or compassion, 


Man can only 
enjoy the world while he lives. To attempt to grasp 
the rights and pleasures both of his own life and of 


The tyranny of the dead is the 
You 


Vish upon himself. 


ment the subject of general complaint among the pro- || The fault, therefore, really lies not so much with the 


prietors, the land-stewards, and farmers of England. 
The feeling of uneasiness ran so high in 1845, that the 
House of Lords appointed a select committee, with 
the Duke of Richmond at its head, to inquire and re- | 
port. Witnesses were accordingly called up from the 
country, and examined ; and the same year a report 
was returned, in which, after stating the great advan- | 
tages of draining, in increasing the produce of the soil, 
im enhancing the value of landed property, in prevent- | 
ing disease, and promoting the general health of the 
smmunity, the committee express their conviction | 
* that the attainment of these benefits is in many | 
iustanees prevented, in England and Ireland, by the 
Matural reluctance of proprietors to expend capital | 
upon the permanent improvement of land ia which | 
they have only a limited or partial interest ;” and al- | 
ing to the Act of Victoria, they declare that “ the | 
“Pprebension of great delay and expense, consequent | 
“Poa proceedings under that statute, appear to have 
**ry generally deterred persons from seeking to take 





"h. 2V.— NO, CLEXI. 


| dead to govern them, 


dead as with the living simplctons who allow the 
It would be infinitely easier 
to convince the entailers of estates, were they alive, 
of the advantages of giving leases, than it is to cou- 
vince some of their successors that it is a perfectly 
proper and moral action to give leases, whatever the 
entailers may have said or done to the contrary, A 
select committee of the House of Lords sitting to in- 
quire and consider whether it might not be proper te 
give the entailed proprietors of England a general 
power of granting leases, would be one of the richest 
pieces of parliamentary farce that has ever been ex- 
hibited in actual or mimic history. Let us be spared 
this solemn burlesque. The Legislature may really 
sanction “a general power of granting leases” with 
out the stolid formality of a parliamentary inquiry, 
and not be guilty of any breach of the decalogue ; 
and we will venture to prophesy, that after they have 
done sv, and after they have simplified the proceed- 
ings under the Act of Victoria to the utmost, and 
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granted everything which the Duke of Richmond's 
committee recommends, the entail reformers will find 
themselves as far from their purpose as before. It 
is impossible to provide, by any number of statutes, 


for the contingencies which may oceur in the life-time | 
The radical defect of the sys-. 


of an heir of entail. 
temn—“ the limited and partial interest” of entailed 
proprietors in the soil—will break out, like a distem- 
per in the bleod, in spite of plasters and salves. The 
inevitable etlect of that “ limited and partial inter- 
est’’ is to make the tenant in possession an enemy of 
the soil, who finds more profit in impoverishing than 
in improving it. 

The remedies of the entail doctors may be said in 
sume respects to have aggravated the disease. In 
straining to correct one evil they have superinduced 
another, like the unfortunate physician, who, as soon 
as he has quelled an inflammation of the liver by 
blistering and bleeding, finds his patient afflicted with 


a bilious stomach, and has no sooner cured him of) 
this malady by a course of calomel and purgatives, | 


than he relapses into inflammation. The difficulty of 
devising a proper and thorough cure arises from the 
coutraricty of interests that require to be satisfied. 
In the first place, there is the interest of the soil, re- 
quiring a liberal expenditure of capital; secondly, th 

interest of creditors, requiring a settlement of their 
just claims; thirdly, the interests of widows and 
younger cLildren, requiring provision for their main- 
tenance after the death of the proprietor; and fourth- 
ly, the interest of the heirs in tail, requiring the es 

tate to be handed down to them as it was left by the 
original testator, and unencumbered by any burdens 
of which they will not reap the advantage. To har- 
monise and promote these various and conflicting in- 
terests has hitherto been the great object of the Le- 
yislature; and what wonder is it that it should have 
proved an ignis fatuus 7 The puzzle of the poor conn 

tryman on the bank of the stream with the fox, the 
goose, and the corn, was absolutely nothing to it. 
If he first carried over the f x, the goose gobbled up 
the corn; and if he took away the corn, the fox 
gobbled up the goose, And so, if the heir in posses 

sion was liberal in his improvement of the soil, he 
contravened the interest of his wife and younger 
children ; if he satisfied the claims of his creditors, 
he destroyed the interest of the heirs in tail; and if 
he preserved the interest of the heirs in tail, the in- 
terest of the heirs in tail gobbled up the interests o! 
all the other three. How was he to proceed? The 
Legislature undertook to aid and enlighten him. The 
task appeared astonishingly simple. Only pass a 
certain uumber of statutes giving heirs of entail 
power to do anything and everything that is neces- 
sary and useful, and the work would be completed. 
But it was soon found that Acts of Parliament could 
not repeal the mathematical axiom that a part is less 
than the whole, An estate could not both be divided 
among widows and creditors and be preserved intact 
to heirs in succession, The attempt not only fell 


short of its object, but entailed new evils as bad as | 


those which it was wished to avoid. The statute 
enabling proprietors of entailed estates to provide 
jointures totheir widows, and fortunes to their younger 
children, gave rise to two evils, It relaxed the eco- 
noiny of the heir in possession, and burdened his suc- 
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cessor. The statute authorising entailed proprietors 
he charge their estates with the expense of improye. 

ments had the effect of stimulating more and mop 
ithe extravagant habits of the heirs in possession, apd 





| sinking their successors the d: eper in the mire of dey 
and eneumbranecs. Doth of these acts were a Virtual 
shifting, to the next generation, of duties ang obliga. 
tions which ought to have been discharged by the pre. 
sent. In Seotland an entailed proprietor may burdey 
his succeeding heir to the extent of two-thirds of the 
/rental; and as men are naturally inclined to tak 
'the most which the law allows them out of ag 
jestate in which they have only a life-interest, yy 
| are rapidly approaching the time when all heirs of 
entail in Scotland will only be possessed of one-third 
(| of the rents of their estates. Hence an impoverished 
'gentry, and all the evils which it brings in its traiy 
—rack-rents, hypotheeations, ejectments, robbery of 
the poor, and neglect of the soil. The interests of 
creditors do not scem to have given much concern to 
the Legislature ; but if the English process of com. 
‘mon recovery be regarded as favourable to them, the 
| practical operation of that process has been to bur. 


i 


den the soil in proportion as it has satisfied the claims 


a 





of creditors. The principal effect, therefore, of the 
past remedies of entails has been to hang successive 
|mill-stones of debt about the necks of the holders ef 
jland. The simple law of entail restricted them in 
ithe management of their properties : the remedial 
statutes, witheut giving them freedom, have loaded 
them with encumbrances ; so that heirs of entail 
may be likencd to those unfortunate slaves of anti- 
| quity, who were doomed to carry oppressive burdens 
| while their limbs were fettered with chains. 

The English statute de donis, and the Scoteh sts- 
tute of 1685, are incapable of amendment. They 

are essentially and fundamentally wrong in pria- 
ciple, and no twisting and bending can ever give 
them a beneficial direction. The only effectual re 
medy is to be found in their total repeal ; and notia 
their repeal merely, but in the enactinent of a positive 
law of property more consonant with justice and 
common sense. Tor as a practice of entailing a 
common law prevailed, both in England and Set 
land, previous to the enactment of the statutes, the 
ingenuity of lawyers would be immediately exerted 
to revive a similar practice after their repeal. Every 
owner of pgoperty should have liberty to appoint his 
heirs; but his heirs should enter upou possession with 
‘the saine powers of enjoying and disposing of it whic 
he exercised himself. The State has imposed upe® 
property numerous duties and obligations, It bas 
made it responsible for the building of schools, and 
churches, and gaols—for the relicf of the poor, and 
the maintenance of public peace. To enable thes 
to discharge these responsibilities, it is essential that 
the holders of property have freedom to act and mm 
nage for the best. The powers conferred upon tes 
‘tors by the law of entail are entirely at variance Wi 
the duties prescribed by the State. 

The question of entails, as affecting the three kia 
doms, is at present in the hands of the Governme@} 
and it would be well for all parties to consider wheth@ 
it should not be settled, for once and for all, by the 
establishment of the law of property upon a 4 
and rational basis. int 
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THERE will ever be controversies springing up at 
various times among mankind, and it is well that 
such should be the case. Nothing is so hurtful as 
stagnation, nothing so insipid as an universally exact 
resemblance of sentiments. The publie mind could 
not tolerate unity, it must be instructed and enter- 
tained by a delightful variety, or there would cease 
to be life and energy as its prevailing characteris- 
ties, The celebrated Paley, on being told that a 
gentleman and his wife had never, in the course of 
a long life, held any differences of opinion, exclaimed, | 
“Tow insipid!’ Yes, diversities of opinion and sen- 
timent must exist, ere the real vigours of the mind, 
and enduring goodness of heart, can be called forth 
from their inner slumbering places and put to the! 
test. But there must be good temper shown during | 





ago. The number of newspapers and pamphlets are 
vastly increased, and reading, not forthe million only, 
but for millions, must be provided ; and the contents 
| ofthesenumerous vehicles ofinformation must mainly 
| bear reference to the passing, aud most exciting, to- 
pies of the tine. Not only have the higher orders of 
society, and the clergy, increased means of becoming 
aequainted with the present events of the age, batall 
classes of the people are desirous of obtaining the like 
knowledge, and have the same right and liberty to 
acquaint themselves with the intelligence of the day. 
So that, doubtless, the affair in connection with Dr. 
Hampden’s honoured name is familiar enough to me- 
chanics and tradesmen of every degree ; indeed, it 
would be difficult to bring forward any class of men 
who have not heard of it, and, perhaps, many an ho- 





the period of such controversies: the understandings | 
of men must be divided without a correspoudent di | 
vision of the heart and the affeetions, But, alas'!| 
how rare ly is such the case. Throughout the realms | 
of divinity and literature alike, we often find the best }| 
of their inhabitants moved with a spirit of unbecom 
ing violence, 


| 


When obscure men greatly quarrel en || 
the subject of polities or religion, and even refuse one | 
another the common obcisance or parlance on the || 
treet, we only smile at their folly and littleness of || 
mind, aud regard them as ‘two flies on the pole of || 
& coach and six, fivliting for the privileve of direct | 
ing which way, and with what speed, the carriage | 
shall advance =” but euch is not the reflection of! 
mankind, when two great men come forth to the, 
combat and demean themselves hy the use of unhap-| 
PY €Xpressions one towards the other—-when we. 
behold a Sherlock and a South, a Bentley aud a! 
Boyle, or a Milton and Salmasius, resorting to the | 
Vocabulary of abuse—then we feel intense pity both 
for the combatants themselves, and for the multi. | 
tude of persons who will become affected by the per : 
tieious example set them by men whose talents and | 
general disposition they have reason to regard with | 
admiration and love. 

In these days, when a controversy of note once 
naqgarens we must expect a larger number of per- 
become engaged and interested in its eonflict 
aud issue than would have been the case some yours 








nest mind among the humbler classes has been able 
to arrive at a very competent and sound decision on 
the subject. Still, since the range of the controversy 


ihas been widened, and men of all hues in religion and 


polities have written and read much on the matter, 


||} we may reasonably suppose, that in the heat of the 


conflict, words of improper virnlence have been used, 
and both the understanding and the heart degraded 
from those heights of charity and benevolence on 
which the Christian man should ever take up his po- 
sition above the troubled waves of this ecalumniated 
aud ealumniating world, 

And after all that has been «aid or done in Dr. 
the whole controversy has been a 
huge mistake. Thisis the mildest tenn that we ean 
apply ; and perhaps, on consideration, it will be al- 
lowed to be the justest. We regret that our limited 
space will not allow us to adduce comments on all 
the documents of this lengthened quarrel, for we 
should prefer to draw up a list of pros and cons, and 
then strike the balanee ; and we should love to weigh 
all the several items with an impartial spirit, but 
then we must concoct a volume, and a bulky volume 
too, in lieu of a very brief artiele on a wearisome and 
most protracted business. So, we must do the best 
we can, and beginning with the beginning, we must 
first ask, “ With whom has the mistake originated?” 

This is the question, ‘* With whom has the mistake 
originated ¢” anda thousand, and teu thousand roices 


Marmpden’s ease, 
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will as loudly and confidently, as instantaneously re- 
ply, “ With Lord John Russell.” We emphatically 
deny it. It may be true that Lord John Russell 
might have pitched upon many an excellent and po- 


pular name in the domains of the vast Church of 


England that would have well adorned the Episcopal | 
beneh—the vulgar saying may here be most particu-_ 
larly true, that there are many as good fish in the 
sea as the one that has been ecaught—but then his 
Lordship must have looked with contempt upon the 
one nearest the bait, the very one whom all the other 
fishes looked upon as the most prominent in place, 
and who should first have the pleasure of being so 
magnificently hooked. We may well suppose that 
the occupant of the first and foremost divinity chair 
in one of the first universities of the country—he who 
teaches divinity to those who are to teach it through- 
out the Church at large—we may well suppose that 
he would be a man specially pointed at as most likely 
to succeed to any office of higher dignity, and emolu- 
ment, and trust,in the Church. But here we have not 
to conjecture, and throw out surmises on the matter, 
because it is the actual practice that such oceupant 
of the chair of the Regius Professorship of Divinity 
should be promoted tothe bench of bishops, ifsuch oecu- 
pantshould agree in some leading questions of polities 
and other matters (although we may well supposethat 
such agreement would not always be preciscly re- 
quired) with the opinions of the reigning ministry 
of the day. Lord John Russell, as a Whig, found 
a distinguished divine of Whig principles, if Dr. 
Hampden has any decided political prepossessions, 
occupying the very seat from which bishops are wont 
to be created, and his Lordship, in conformity with 
all decent rule and precedent, offered the vacant bi- 
shopric to this divine. Did his Lordship do wrong ? 
“ Yes, he did,” a thousand, and ten thousand voices 
will reply. Why so ¢ 
tinguished divine had been visited with a censure 


Because this very same dis- 


from the very university in which the chair he oeecu- 
pied was located —a censure, too, condemnatory of 
his religious opinions, and hence one that direetly 
affected his march to the possession of the sacred and 
most honourable preferment destined for him. Of 
As re- 
gards Lord John Russell, his Lordship, we must al- 
low, had cognisance of such a censure having been 


this censure we shall say enough presently, 


passed ; but then, in what state does he find mat- 
ters? He finds Dr. Hampden exercising with ap- 
probation the functions of his hizh and responsible 
ofice—he finds many bishops requiring certificates 
of attendance on his lectures before they proes eded 
to admit candidates, who had reeeived their edueca- 
tion at Oxford, to holy orders—he finds that Dr. 
Hampden has preached sermons which have been 
well received by the most orthodox divines—in short, 
he finds Dr. Hampden proceeding as one of the most 
unexceptionable regius professors of divinity ought 
to proceed, in his high official duties—not a breath 
at Oxford emitted against him—all things going on 
in the quietude of an approving calm—not one dig- 
nified person in the university raising a voice against 
him—not one bishop, one clergyman, one parent from 
among the laity, withdrawing their sons from his in- 
struction ;—surely Lord John Russell had a right to 








think that Dr. Hampden’s good and orthodox course, 
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|pursued for eleven years after the censure, and ff. 


teen years after the delivery of the Bampton Leg. 
‘tures, had disarmed the censure of his op 


| conciliated all enemies, and rather bade them rejoice 
that one whom they had a long period ago stigma. 


_tised, had ever since stood erect, and pursued a right. 
eous and praiseworthy course, Such was enoagh to 
justify Lord John Russell in the nomination of one 
whom he personally knew not, but whose distin. 
guished character and eareer were well known—such 
was enough to justify his Lordship in looking to the bet. 
ter side of human nature, especially as he might h 
from the regenerated nature of Churehmen for for. 
getfulness and forgiveness of any unpleasantness that 
was past, and for the virtues of forbearance and ge. 
nerosity for the time to come. Such, we say, was 
enough ; although we might go farther, and suppose 
that his Lordship, as he makes allusion in his eapital 
letter to the clergy of Bedford, might haVe considered 
the unbecoming haste and heat with which censures 
at Oxford are too often passed—he might have known 
that in the year 1842 the heads of houses of the wi- 
versity placed Dr. Hampden in the ehair of a board 
|of theological examiners —he might have thought 
deeply and anxiously on the state of the Protestant 
cause at Oxford—and we know that he did consult 
the venerable Archbishop of Canterbury, and receiy- 
ed no discouragement ; these considerations, if duly 
and candidly weighed, will serve to exempt the Prime 
Minister from all blame in a promotion which was 
due to learning and spotless character, and demon- 
strate that his pure mind was justified in not foresee 
ing the probability of the evil passions being aroused, 
and breaking forth in much hideousness, to vex and 
harass certain of the Church. In fact, in order to 
make good any such accusation against Lord John 
Russell, it must be proved that his Lordship is in 
heart inimieal to the interests of the Church of Eng: 
land—that he made this promotion for the very put 
pose of creating mischief—that there was malice pre 
pense lurking in his Lordship’s mind, and that heis 
now triumphing in the unhallowed excitement that 
has arisen out of his designedly mischievous appomt- 
ment. Yet this proposition cannot be entertained for 
a moment. It was Lord John’s best policy to com 
ciliate the Chareh—his Lordship is a Churchmaa 
himself—and his attachment to the Church, in bis 
reply to the remonstrance of the laity, is couched in 
language of the strongest and sincerest kind. We 
must, then, honestly aequit his Lordship of all blame 
in the appointment, and rather, on the contrary, eat 
nestly thank him for the high honour conferred @ 
the name and diocese of Hereford by the selection of 
so eminent a divine, and so excellent a mau ; and we 
are inclined to do so the more earnestly, when ¥ 
think upon the noble and disinterested manner 
which his Lordship stood by Dr. Hampden in a sa 
sequent day of opposition and trouble—when, co 
scious of the rectitude of his position, his Lordship 
seemed to exclaim, with all the ardour and stedfia# 
ness of an elder friendship, in the face of all opp 
nents, ‘* Me, me, adsuam qui feci, in me cont 
ferrum.”’ 

The question, then, on the acquittal of Lord Jobs 
“Russell, has still to be asked, “ With whom has 
_mistake originated ¢”’ and tens of thousands, and be 
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dreds of thousands of voices will reply, “ With those 
who commenced a public agitation of the Church.” 
And now, in order to avoid the unpleasant task of 
arraigning a large body of the clergy who have acted 
thoughtlessly and inconsiderately under a narrow- 
minded impression of doing their duty, and of rush- 


ing 


‘ts foree, the truth and reality of a living writer, when 
he savs, “ On all occasions it is well to be a little 
more than tolerant; especially when a wiser and bet- 
ter man than ourselves thinks diilerently from us.” | 
And while we approve of the conduct of those who | 
mildly refused to take part with the agitators, and | 
conpeise their course to be right, we must be under 
stood to infer that our approbation cannot be extended | 
to those agitators, but that wethink them to bewrong. | 
Avoiding, then, allusion to any of those important | 


considerations which relate to the subject of an in-| 
terference with the exercise of the prerogative of the | 
Crown, and with the general arrangements of the} 
State in regard to the well-being of the Church, we | 
would proceed to state a few reasons which well) 
might influence many right-minded clergymen from | 
taking a part against the appointment or election 
of Dr. Hampden to the sce of Hereford. 

In the first place, they might considerately think 
that they could not move against him without seri- 
ously calling in question his individual moral cha- 
racter. For, when they remembered that the creeds 
of their Church were so full and clear on the main- 
tenance of a vital doctrine, which Dr. Hampden was 
accuse of impugning, and yet that he continued to 
hold a chief post inthe Church, receiving its honours 
and emoluments, they could not but see that any ac- 
eusation not only affected his doctrinal opinions, but | 
also the integrity and honesty of his conduct; for 
such accusation seemed to point at a man of Uni 
tarian opinions or inclinations acting as a prime 





teacher in a Trinitarian Church ; and yet, even ac | 
cording to the testimony of his opponents, the whole | 
manner and character of his life negatived the re 
motest idea of such a condemnation.* Surely this 
consideration warranted them in pausing, in exam- 


® Ata meeting held at Chi lmsford, in opposition to Dr. 
Hamp fen's appointment, the Rev. Mr. Edeu, a 
opposer, saii—* Pr. Hainpden was an individual against 
wom luere was no breath of slander—a person against “ hose 
moral and relivious character the most censorious person 
could have nothing to say. Dr Hampden, he had little hesi- 
tation ia affirming, was an amiable and truly good man, avd, | 
eo sar as his own personal creed was concerned, Was a sound | 
and orthodox man [’ Why, then, oppose such a man on| 
— of coabetal disputation ¢ why not say honestly that. 
i. ont ike the school of Arnold and Bunsen, and, there- | 
» 48 Lhere isan opening, try to eject Hampden ; 
gan: \¥ Henderson, at a necting at Colebester, after | 
mete that ~ trusted Dr. Arnold had fallen re in Christ, | 
pe ta yang ir Hampden is also amiable and kind. When J | 
y Tad Oxfor 1, | was drawn towards him with feelings of | 
leaned The truth is, that the school to which Dr. Arnold | 
rr — of whieh Dr. Hampden is a follower, is endea- | 
amisbieness introduce na new era in theology. W ell, if | 
bew era “pe Kindness be its fruits, let us welcome in the 
vas; ever the saying of a great man can be adopted, 
7 how with best propriety be expressed, ‘‘ Mehercule, 
malien, culn Platone, quan cum aliig recte vivere.”’ 


sirenuons 
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rather suppose the case of those who could not pur-| 
sue so good a man with vehemence—who rather be- | 
held with sincere and deep regret the opposition |, 
manifested against him, and who humbly felt, in all | 





18k 


ining, in being slow to contemn, except on the clear- 
est and most urgent grounds, 

Secondly, in voting against Dr. Hampden, they might 
reasonably and prudently think that they were advan- 
cing a serious accusation against other parties also, 
| First, against the Church in general. For what was 





to the rescue of the Church in danger, we will | the fact? If Dr. Hampden were guilty of heresy, the 


Church had alloweda heretic to oceupyherchief chair 
of theological instruction, undisturbed, for a period of 
eleven years ; for, although the appointment be with 
the Crown, vet the Church can always raise a protest- 
ing voice against such a case of usurpation as this 
would necessarily have been. Qn the contrary, any 
movement proposed in the matter was actually in fa- 
vour of Dr. Hampden. And in this implication of the 
Chureh, the opposing clergy must have prominently 
insisted against those good and pious Bishops who 
have required certificates of attendance on the lec- 
tures of the Regius Professor, from candidates for 
ordination; also, against those Christian parents who 
had allowed their sons to attend the lectures of a man 
so preseribed ; and also, they must have been led to 
distrust the worthy testimony of those voung men 
who, having lately prepared themselves for the rite of 
ordination, have said (and we have heard of none al- 
leging the contrary), that the lectures of the Regius 
Professor of Divinity were perfectly sound in respect 
to Christian doctrine, and in every way not only yn- 
exceptionable, but calculated to confer lasting benefit 
of the most essential kind on their hearers. They 
might proudly ask, Have the obje-tors to Dr. Hamp- 
den, keen-sighted and quick to find fault as we must 
allow them to be, ever questioned his orthodoxy in 
any one of these lectures, or in any sermon he has 
preached, or in any discourse he has held, for the last 
eleven years ?. And being answered in the negative, 
they might surely be permitted to offer this fact as 
the best retractation of any former sayings—a re- 
tractation (if such were required) in veritable prae- 
tice far more potent than any verbal expressions could 
convey, 

Thirdly, they might not consider that they were 
to be blindly bound bythe Oxford Censure passed in 
the year 1836. lergymen like 

'themselves, voting at Oxford in the year 1836, abso- 


or why should e¢ 


\lutely control their votes, requested in the diocese of 
Hereford or elsewhere, in the year 1847, to say no- 
‘thing of the changing of votes in the year 1842 ¢ 
Those voters, if honest and careful men, must have 
real Dr. Hampden’s works, and diligently formed 
their judgment ; and why should not el rgymen in 
the year 1847 do the same ¢ Can they be blamed 
for not swimming adown the tide that flowed against 
Dr. Hampden, but rather for desiring to wait awhile 
and gain every evidence in their power concerning 
his doctrine and character—not standing in a cow- 
ardly and dependent manner behind the breast-work 
of other men’s opinions and actions, but manfully 
coming forth into the wider field of research, and in- 
quiring for themselves; and, if they clearly discovered 
that he was an enemy to the vital doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, so happily avowed by the Church of England, 
then in sorrow to depart from adherence to him? 
But, on the other hand, if they found him to main- 
tain such doctrines inviolate, then it became their 
_duty,and nothing more, to stand by hiin—and somuch 













































































































the more stedfastly, as they might behold his ene- 
mies inerease in namber and in power against him, 
Moreover, such clergymen possessed knowledgethat 
well justitied the suspicion that such censure was pro- 
cured, at a remote time, on the authority of extracts 
since acknowledged to be unfairly and ungenerously 
made, And, again, might they not ask whether any 
conduct of the individual (as we have just shown) had 
occurred in the interval of time (between the 
636 and 1647) which might exercise an important 


bearing on their present decision’ It was a singu- 
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years | 
\| So far, 


lar circumstance, also, that the same parties now in- | 


vested such censure with an importance and autho 
rity which was readily que-tioned by them when thy 

same statute called for s in the subsequent 
ease of Mr. Ward: and th: y could not but bear in 
mind how the more 
Doctors who sat in judginent on Dr. Pa 
were ey reproached and set at nought by his sup- 
s (evento the assertion that he was no 
Riened of heresy than of horse-stealing); thus them- 
selves being teachers in the art of not paying an ab- 


to an Oxford de 
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calm and de 


por te nore con- 


solute and unconditional revereace 
cision on que “f 


ions of theology. 
And 


appro 
tured to canvass the right- 
and trustworthiness of 
as it were, put on 
very censure itself; 


now thet ached a matter of 
execeding delicucy-——vei 
fuluiess this censure —even, 
boldness actually to censure the 
and sinee this is a matter of such 
in the whole eoncern—this 


paramount importance 


liberate Board of 


a eded, with a 


pealed by two subsequent proceedings in the Univer. 
sity ; in ‘the first place, by the new Theological Sta. 
tute of 1842, which placed me, as Regius Professe, 
at the head of a newly-coustituted Board of Thee. 
gical Examiners ; and then, in the same year, by the 
first act af the chief authorities of the U nivelti 
with whom rests the initiative of eve ry measure, the 





Board of Heads of Houses and Proc ‘tors, who unagi. 
mously proposed a form of statute for rescinding it, 
then, as the chief responsible body of th 
University is concerned, I am relieved of the burden 
of that statute, though the Tractarian party sue. 
very reduced majority, 
throwing out the measure in Convocation.” 


however, in 


Next he 


‘jasks, whether the history of that statute is not per. 


, j 
ey 8 sermon 
- 


| 


the foundation-stone on which sueh a large super. | 


of mistake 
from which the 
derful 
har 


structure has been reared—tlhiis th 
ams have 
humbly feel 
s to deliver an authoritative 
bination of others ; 
task the faith 

irily engaged in the 
nd lamented 


inot but econgra 


muddy str 
guec sion {lowe l a WO 
lly dure trust ours lve 


opinion apart from the eo: fo We 
Inust proceed to summon to the 
timony of those who were prim 
heat and turmoil of the un 


contest . and while we do so, Wwe C2 


loritunate a 


who 
Hamp- 
den, that cirenmstanees should have transpired in 
the course of this pain 
which must have led them to rej 


tulat: those of the eler: y (and they are legion 


didi not take part inthe agitation against J 


tl disturbance of t 


fi.cet 


solved to exerei-e caution in attaching much validity 
or importance to the magnified censure of 1036—a 
censure supported by 47+ to 04, but whieh, in th 
vear 1542, was altered 530 to 2JIY, | viel the 
i shop ot }ixeter, in his famous letter to Lord John 
Russel), re juires “should be either r peraali lor wash 
ed away, or proved lobe unfounded.” We thank the 
Bishop for the text, and will proceed to furnish thi 


req isite evidence, 

And lirst, 
the dif 
it be n 
ing us at on 


we know not why we may not reevive 
himself; 
ight net to b in lend- 
‘to acquit a man, yet in Dr. Hainp 
us that he 
did not come brazenly forth to bray the Chureh 
(a!th 
but that he conceived that the 
virtually repealed. 


accused on 


nce of t') 


. . . 
t Conc Us IVe——AS If © 


den'’s ense it is most valnalle, as 


ugh, by-the-bve, it is no ecclesiastical eonsure 


sail censure was 


: ° oe, ee ee . 
Ile t ils Us, 311 i228 ieiter lo Lord 


because, if 


fount 

° { 
with such won- | 
that we! 


ful tes-! 


John Russell, that “it was an illegal measure,” aud 
then proceeds to deliver his own opinion;—* [hat sta 
tute, however, LT would observe, has bern virtually re-! 





ifectly understood ? Yes—the history of that statute 
lis well understood, as will be presently séen ; indee?, 
we need go no farther than the Rev, Mr. 
‘“ Narrative of Events,’’ &e., to become somewhat 
disgusted with the proceedings. Ile shows us that, 
although a friend of his, “an admirable theologian,” 

had pronounced the Bampton Lectures to be “deeid- 
edly rationalistie,’’ &e., which were preached in 1832, 
vet not until the year 165 
of the painpliet, (Observations on Dissent,) the friend 


Paliner’s 





» soo after the appearane 


| mentioned above urged on me the necessity of some 


protest against Dr. Hampden’s doctrines,” &e.; bat 
nothing came of this friend’s urgency until Ler 
“Melbourne promoted Dr, Hampden to the chair of 
the Regius Professorship, Then the vials of wrath 
and indignation were poured forth—then the Corpas 
Christi College Committee, with Dr. Pusey and Mr, 
Newman as active members, was formed ; and we 
read in Mr. Palmer’s book, that ‘‘again and agai 
was our petition rejected by a majority of the Boar 
of the Heads of Hlouses, and again did we return 
the coutest with increased numbers and determina 
tion.”” We will not say that the feet of these mm 
swift to shed blood ; but we will say that there 
a good man’s condemnation 
which certainly neither decent ne 
honourable, and quite unbecoming the 
Christian pastors, who should not be forward to break 

[ut how is Mr. Palmer's gloryimg 
is the gold become diin—hor 


were 


Was au cagerness ior 


dis laved, 
posi 


was 


af 
conduet @ 


the bruised reed. 


not ve od—how fine 


is the Corpus Christi Committee at once cut dows 
9 ° . , 

in its boast of perseverance, when we read Mr. [al- 
mer declaring, in the very same breath—ay, writing 


e very same ink—when speaking of te 
leaders of which party were in the 
that, throughout the University. 
‘there wasa aL nerat yeelina or distrust in the sount 

THEIR Yurws?! Aets ally, we learn from Me. 
r himself, that unsound men were sunmopet 
to sitin jndyment ona reputed unsound map. 0 
why was the text forgotten—“ He that is withost 
sin amongst you, let him first cast a stone”? 
will not Christian men look into their own breasts! 
—why not deal severely with themselves, and »* 
tiently, forbearingly, and leniently with others! 

' And now we bring torth an able and independest 
witness, Archbishop Whately. Tis Grace, in his at 
mirable “Statements and Reflections on the Hamp 
den question,” after pertinently observing it a9 @ 
of the most extraordinary features of this strang 
transaction, “ that men possessing great zeal for 
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rity of doctrine should be found imploring ministers || feel warned to hasten on to another competent autho- 
to ' make choice of some other person’ for a bishop-j/rity, even to that of a sort of present opponent, Dr. 
rie, aud to leave Dr. Hampden in an office especially |{ Denison, Bishop of Salisbury. His Lordship has 
caliing for sound theological views, because his views || very lately written, al | could not ‘approve either of 
are unsound)” goes on to prove three propositions, |] the spirit in which much of the agitation on the sab- 
in relation to a first general head of his discourse, ||ject appeared to be carried on, or of the manner in 
“ That the alleged censure of the University of Ox-]|/which it was proposed by the majority of the Uni- 
ford ought to be totally disregarded” —namely, first, |] versity to mark their disapproval of the appointment, 
that the alleged University censure of Dr. Hampden || Many of the attacks on Dr. Hampden appeared to 
ought to be totally disregarded for the following three ||/ime to be wanting ta fairne es; and I saw, that the 
decision would be made, in some manner at least, 





reasous :—— | 
|. That it is, at best, very doubtfal whether that || under the intluence of feelings partaking more of the 


vote of Convocation were legal, and, consequently, | character of popular excitement than of judicial calin- 
whether it is to be regarded as properly the act of||ness. I could not, therefore, take any part ta such 
the University. || proceedings, but stood altogether aloof from all pre- 





2. Because it was disregarded and virtually re- || vious discussion, and contented myself, when the sta- 
pealed by the University itself ; and | tute was proposed, with giving a silent vote against it.” 

3. LBeeause it was manifestly and notoriously un- | And now another Bishop. The amiable Dr. Stan- 
just. ley, Bishop of Norwich, when solicited to sign a me- 

It may well be conceived with what able and con- || morial against Dr. ifampden, on the ground that 
vincing arguments Dr, Whately supports these pro- || “the University of Oxford has aflirmed, by a solemn 
positions, but of course we cannot be expeeted to decree, its want of confidence in the soundness of his 
transfer those arguments to the limited space allotted || doctrines,” feels that he cannot conscientiously sign 
for remarks on this atfair. It is enough to observe, |it, ‘* because I conceive, that by such proceeding we 
that if theeensure was illegal—and Dr. ilampden was || are giving to a University censure an authority which 
encouraged to think so by the highest legal authori- || (#0 way belongs to it, and which many of its most 
ties, but, unfortunately, he could not stand the ex- devote d friends have disclaimed. And farther, that 
pense of adesire| trial—it is utterly worthless ; and ‘| Tean attach little weight to a decision emanating 
when it was virtually r-pealed in the vear 1842, its | from Oxford on that oceasion, bearing in mind that 
offensiveness ought to have been at an end. It ap- the movement against Dr. Hampden originated with 
pears, also, that wlile his opponents allege his ob-||a party suspected (how justly subsequent events have 
security of station as a ground for not proceeding | fully proved) of entertaining a strong leaning towards 
against him until he was raised to the Regius Pro-||the Church of Rome; that the opinions, moreover, 
tessorship ; in real fact, he had been meanwhile ap- | |of many of those members of Couvocation who op- 
pointed to, or continued in, most responsible offices | posed Dr. Hampden were manifested with a bitter- 
in the University: —namely, as Senior Publie Exa- | nese of party spirit, little er ditable to them as mem- 





uuner for Degrees in Arts, one essential ie quisite tit 
ile fPaHUHL ON le ad theolo Wwe as Principal oft St. | ISN¢ jnrbl s and that the re is ag od reson for believ- 
i. d . I . i . . . . . 

Mary's Hall, appointed by the Chancellor of the |ing that the majority was obtained by votes given 


he rs of a Christian community and a calin delihe rate 


Cniversity, and having, as such, complete superin- || by many individuals who came up expressly for the 
19) : 


tendence of the studics, sceular and religious, of the || purpose, though it was notorious that they had never 
members of that Hall : and, again, he was appointed read the works which they pres seed to condemn!” 

by certain Heads of Houses, to whom the nomination | Those who remember the time when clergymen 
belongs, Professor of Moral Philosophy. And all this |jand others “came up for the purpose” of voting in 
while Dr, Hampden had earnestly demanded a trial, || favour of Sir R. Inglis and against Sir R. Veel, will 
euch atrial as Dr, Pusey subsequently had granted | readily call to view the kind of individuals, neseient 
totam; but his opponents knew how little chance |}of Oxtord doings and sayings, Who may have come 
they would have of a vi rdict, asthe result of a ealm 
Mivestization of the book itself! Oxford, then, we || sity by voting against Dr. Hampden, And these had 
had, accused aman, and refused him a fair trial . | never read Dr. Hampden s works And the same is 
sue condemned him in a questionable way, and after. || affirmed by Dr. Whately, that a lurve proportion had 
wards nade it up with hin by loading him with re. || wever read the book; aud we have heard it reported 
spousible appointments > and yet persons at the pro- '|of a clerical meeting that took place in the diocese of 
sent time are calling out for a trial! and are fling- | Hereford, that not one of Dr, IHampden’s vehement 


Hag the Oxtord eebsure, in its full integrity, in hiis accusers ha l rr ad his works. | his point Was the- 
lace | 3 


up to overawe the resident members ot the Univer- 


| 


i 


’ 


Surely, such persons know not what they | roughly ascertained at the time, and the meeting ad- 
say, hor whereof they afirm. Truly does the Arch. ‘|journed under the impression that it was soon to be 
bishop observe, ** For eleven years he (Dr. Hampden) | re-assembled, and that meanwhile Dr. Hampden’'s 
has been demanding a regular trial, and courting in- || works should be procured. Aud how was the faith 
vestigation, And in all that time nothing has been of the first meeting kept with the seeond ¢ They as- 
“stablished against him. He has been assailed only || sembled again—no books were produced, or had been 
by declamations, by rumours and suspicions, and by |} sought—and yet they sigued a memorial to the Arch- 
Bross falsificati ms,” Surely, when an Archbishop, 1 bishop of Canterbury praying for an investigation! 
tage iu esteem aud integrity as Dr Whately, speaks || We have a private letter now by us, whieh states that 
thas, the laylrine Minister may be allowed togo free, || it was ascertained, on a rough calculation formed on 


We could linger long with Dr. Whately, but we | much inquiry, that not one in ten of the persons who 






















































































voted against Dr. Hampden had ever perused a line 
of his works beyond the garbled and unfair quotations 
which were so wickedly disseminated. ‘‘O my soul,” 
may any one now exclaim, “come not thou into their 
ftecret!” 

Let another bishop stand forth, an opponent too, 
until his Lordship took the only fair means of forming 
an impartial judgment—even a son of the sainted | 
Wilberforce, the present Bishop of Oxford.* How | 
does his Lordship at once dissipate the Oxford cen- 
sure, when he writes to Dr. Hampden himself, just! 
as he had appeared as his formidable enemy, ‘“ The 
result of this examination (of the Bampton Lectures)| 
I am bound plainly to declare, is my own conviction | | 
that they do not jastly warrant those suspicions of 
unsoundness to which they have given rise,and which, 
eo long as TI trusted to selected extracts, I myself 
shared.’’ His Lordship further discerns “in them a 
thoughtful and able history of the formation of dog- |) 
matic terminology—not a studied depreciation of au- | | 
thorised dogmatic language, still less any conscious 
denial of admitted dogmatic truth;” in short, he sees 
little more than what had already been expressed by 
Mr. Newman himself in a work on the Arian heresy, 
and from which book his Lordship furnishes an extract 
in support of the identity of opinion. It must be recol- 
leeted that the prior bishop of Oxford (Dr. Bagot) re- || 
garded not the censure, for his Lordship admitted Dr. 
Hampden to the rectory of Eweline ; and it is only | 
a pity that the present bishop, who is an eloquent, | 
energetic, and truly amiable man, should for a season || 
so lamentably have forgotten his duty when he con- Hi 
demned a man without a fair hearing, judging him | 
without resort to common and decent investigation. 

Descend we now from lordly bishops to plain dean 
and archdeacon. The Dean of Carlisle (Dr. Cramer) | 
bears te stimony that “a most unfair use is now bei ng 
made of the Oxford statute of 183 G;” that pe rsons | 
**seek to attach to it a degree of censure it was never | 
meant to express”; that it “was intended only to be | 
a temporary measure” ; and that “every candid mind 
must, on considering the whole course of these pro- | 
ceedings, now look upon you (Dr. Hampden) as coim- 
pletely exonerated from all academical ce sure, 
He tells us of the great difficulty with which the mea- | 
sure, from importunate pressure without, was carried | 
through the Board of the Heads of Houses, and SAYS, | 
* For my part, I shall ever look upon the consent I | 
gave to its being submitted to Convocation as the | 
most unsatisfactory vote I ever recorded as a member | 
of the Hebdomadal Board. But if I had thought 
that the act in question was to be lasting and irrevo- 
cable, no power on earth should have induced me to be 
a party to it.” 
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* Two valuable letters have been written by the learned 
Provost of Oriel (Dr. Hawkins) to the Bishop of Oxford, 
which completely prove that Dr. Hampden has made no con- 
cessions whatever to the Bishop respecting any fature edition 
of any of his works. In the first letter Dr. Hawkins bears 
this weighty testimony—“ I am much gratified by your Lord- 
ship's frank avowal of your change of sentiments in favour of || 
the substantial soundacss of D>. Hampden’s ‘Bampton Lee- 
tures." The conclusion at which you have arrived will, I be- 
lieve, be that of all competent and unprejudiced judges, when 

shall have studied them with equal care.” What a rebuke || 
is this, and how thoroughly it supports our opinion, that this 
whole affair has been a coe mistehe, an accusation founded 
on no reality of the agitating party. 








cancelled and rendered void the authority of the : 
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Next, Archdeacon Hare. He had been applied, 
by a party to join an opposition against Dr, Hf 
den, and when he answered that he felt it to be bi 
duty to examine the Bampton Lectures bef 
his answer in some cases seemed to surprise the 
plicants; ‘‘and yet,” says the Archdeacon, in big 
noble letter to the Dean of Chichester, “* what other 
answer could a person return, who had any sense of 
the solemn responsibility incurred by such a proceed. 
ing, and knew that he was called to do justly, and 
| love mercy, in all the relations of life, whether public 
or private?” The Archdeacon had never read Dr, 
Hampden’s works, but he immediately ordered them, 
‘and thus writes:—‘‘ One of the impressions whie 


have been produced on me by Dr. Hampden’s Banp. 


‘ton Lecture, is thankfulness for having become w&. 


_quainted with a work so learned and thoughtfal; ang 
| so favourably distinguished both in these respects, 


and by its philosophical candour and sobriety, from 
‘the bulk of our recent theological literature.” ” Bat 
what is most to our point, he says :—* The very de 
mand -for such an inquiry, in such a case and sath 
a tone, almost presumes a condemnation. Nor does 
it seem to me at all becoming our clerkly character, 
to pin our faith blind/y to the tail of any extraneous 
decision, least of all to that of such a body as the Con. 
vocation of O. vford. *” And he also tells us, in unison 


with our private correspondent, that not one inten 


of the 474 judges, in the year 1836, had any compe- 
tent knowledge of the matter! He adds, ‘* He who 
has observed the occurrences at that University dar- 
ing the last fifteen years, must. have perceived that 


they are marked not only by the violence, but te 
|less by the variableness and waywardness which are 


the characteristics of a popular tribunal.’ Alas! 
one hundred and fifty years ago, the celebrated Steele 
writes :—* What I have often observed with a great 
deal of concern, is, that if any misunderstanding 
arises among the members of a college (of Oxford), 
though its foundation be but a mere trifle, it is carried 


,to a greater height, and pushed on with much mor 


fury and warmth, than we shall usually see in aay 


‘other place.” He attributes this to their having ® 
>| little to do with active life, and thus making quarrél 


supply the place of business ; but, be this as it my, 
the testimony of both Steele and Archdeacon Har, 
in regard to a university filled with much noblenes 
and much virtue, is painful indeed. The Archdea- 
con's letter is worthy a most attentive perusal; an 
when he speaks of ‘‘my dear and magnanimes 
friend, Dr. Arnold,” (and Hampden also speaks # 
affectionately of Davison,) we could almost kneel ‘ 


love and gratitude before him. 


The Rev. Arthur W oodgate, who was himself a peb 
lic examiner at Oxford, speaking of a similar volt, 
says, “Lhe proper appeal is not to the passions of 


mixed multitude, like Convocations, where, 


having no lawful jurisdiction in the case, there is™ 


exposition of the law, no reference to precedent, ® 


hearing of evidence, and where the same persone 
at once prosecutors, judges, and jurymen.’ 

Lastly, a vast majority of the Heads of Hoi 
themselves, i in the University of Oxford, by their it 
natures to an address to Dr. Hampden, have 
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now they have undone it. A curious anecdote has 
come to our hearing. A very worthy clergyman, 
whenever spoken to on this subject of Dr. Hamp- 
den, always quoted the condemnation of the Heads 
of Houses—‘“ They,” said he, ‘resident in Oxford, 
must best know how things stand; they are grave 
and learned men, and we should be led by their de- 
cision.” . Presently down came the news that a large 


majority of these very men had memorialised Dr. | 
Hampden in most favourable terms. A brother cler- | 
gyman wrote a postscript thus tersely—‘‘ I suppose | 
you of course follow the decision of the Heads of | 
Houses”—his vaunted patrons of opinion. It may be| 
easily surmised, that no answer was returned—it was | 
achoker ; but still the persevering little man would, 
exereise his “* private judgment,” and Dr. Hampden) 
has not yet come.into his good graces. The facts’ 
aud testimonies we have recorded (and we could add) 


many more) may surely serve not only to sway the 
merciful and charitable, but also to influence the 


mind, which is governed and guided by the strictest 
and sternest rules of justice, and least liable to ac- | 


kaowledge the sentiment of the fact, that ‘“ The 
right too rigid hardens into wrong.” 
Fourthly—and we must say that our thirdly has 


been rather long—perhaps our readers would wish it | 


had flown out of the window ;—but, fourthly, in con- 
sistency with their resolution, not to be blindly bound 
by the Oxford censure, such clergymen would endea- 
vour, as far as they were able, to learn the real tenets 
and theological opinions of Dr. Hampden. This, in 
the issue, they would find a delightful occupation. 
His Bampton Lectures* being of adeeply metaphysi- 
eal nature, while they would subscribe to the salutary 
saying of Erasmus, “ nihil turpius quam reprehen- 


dere quod non intelligas,”’ they would soon be induced | 


to declare that in this very work are to be found the 
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positions which, he says, “ we have found to be sueh 
gross misrepresentations, the great bulk of the majo- 
rity which vated against hin rested their sentence!” 
Next, in Dr, Hampden’s admirable Inaugural Lee- 
ture they would read the most solemn and 
avowal (as also im leis letter to Lord John Russell, 
and other documents) of his hearty and most inward 
reception of the doctrine of the Trinity, made in the 
presence of the Searcher of ull hearts ; and again, in 
his volume of Parochial Sermons, (a book which the 
Tractarians, we are told, endeavoured tomakescaree, ) 
they would see the doctrine of the Trinity, even the 
use and excellency of the \thanasian creed, plainly 
asserted ; and this doctrine never lost sight of ina 
volume of discourses, at once sound in Christian doe- 
trine, and earnest and beautiful inexpression, This 
volume, it may be observed, was first published in 
the year 1828, and after the year 1836 a new edition 
was sent forth ; and this fact makes its evidence of 
more value than if it had been first written after the 
passing of the notorious censure. We believe it isa 
certain rule of interpretation, that the clear and plain 
passages of an author’s works should be preferred, 
in the matter of explaining his meaning, to those that 
are more obscure and involved ; and following this 
rule—a rule under the guidance of which we peruse 
and interpret the Bible itself—we think that no just 
and candid persons could lay their hands upon their 
hearts, and do else than pronounce Dr. Hampden to 
be GUILTLESs of the smallest leaning towards Uni- 
tarianism. And when we have the testimony of thou- 
sands of oral witnesses to the soundness of Dr, Hamp- 
den’s preaching at all times—when his curate, who 
has sat under the delivery of upwards of a hundred 
sermons from his rector, and his parishioners, unite 
in bearing public assent to his soundness—when his 
more numerous neighbours in Oxford (upwards of one 


clearest evidences of the writcr’s orthodoxy on the || thousandheads of families), who have attended en his 
sublime doctrine of the Trinity in Unity; and we beg | | preaching, and know his sentiments and the blame- 


leave to submit one extract (although we abhor ex-| 


lessness of his life, bear the same willing evidence-— 


tracts in general), not a garbled one, in proof of this | not omitting another address from members of Con- 


Matement:—* Thus, the divinity of our Lord isa fact; | 


vocation, in which appear the names of Dr, Fausset, 


his consubstantiality with the Father and the Holy || the Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, Sir Thomas 
Spirit ; his atonement, his mediation, his distinct per- | | Dyke Atland, &c., with those of numerous others ca- 
tonality, his perpetual presence with his Church, his| pable of bearing the worthiest testimony to hisortho- 
future advent to judge the world, the communivn of || doxy—we should at least pause, and read, and digest, 
saints, the corruption of our nature, the efficacy of | before we condemn the man out of hand ; and the 
divine grace, the acceptableness of works wrought || clergy should bear in mind, that if, as members of 


through faith, the necessity of repentanee—though | 
‘| outrageously Dr. Hampden’s word and honour, they 


stated in abstract terms—are all facts in God's spiri- 
tual kingdom, revealed to us through Christ.” Arch- 
deacon Hare has well sifted and canvassed the ex- 
tracts selected and used against Dr. Hampden, and 

comes to the conclusion, that if these embody the 
strougest evidence that can be brought against him, 
we must be constrained to pronounce the completest, 
most honourableacquittal. And yet on these very pro- 


(Seen 





* The Guardian, an inveterate opponent of Dr, H., actually, 

' its columns of February 16! confesses, that hitherto there 

= been no regular criticism on the Bampton Lectures of 

ay Paay; ‘em. ‘* There was uo time for it,” says the editor, 

Jare the censure of 1836; and after the censure it appeared 

late for it. Persons were everywhere asking for some 

= *Xposition of the theological system of the Hampton 

on ures. and there was none!” What are we pow to say of 

was and Lonesty of opponents, when out of their own 
Mouihe they stand completely ? 
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other professions, they had becn led to contradict go 


might havequickly rendered themselves (at least from 
the just irateness of one of their own profession) liable 
to be called to an account cither within, or, it might 
be, without the pale of the statute-law of the land. 
We can now ask, “ With whom has the mistake 
originated 7” and answer, with Archbishop Whately, 
that it must in fairness be imputed to the authors of 
the movement against Dr, Hampden. All the trou- 
ble and vexation of spirit that has been endured—all 
the turmoil in courts of law, and in the public mind, 
has proceeded from their rashness, their ineonside- 
rate, unenlightened zeal. They rushed into public 
discussion and opposition when a more private mode 
of action might have been recommended ; and if they 
reap not the whirlwind, they have at all events sown 
the wind. We know that these men, these unsound 
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men themselves, (for though the movement may not 
have been wholly Tractarian, it embraces all Tracta- 
rians, and they, in most instances, have primarily 
moved in districts and deaneries,) set up for great pu- 
rists, asserting that Czsar’s wife should be without 
suspicion, and saying that even if some of Dr, Hamp- 
den’s writings are perfectly unexceptionable, still, 
while others are heterodox, we must apply the mot- 
to, “ Bonum ex universo—malum ex qualibet particu. 
lari” —a maxim we all admit in morality ; but these | 
should recollect that an analogy between moral and | 
doctrinal accusations cannot stand, for the former | 
may easily be discerned, while questions so difficult | 
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alteration of that absurd mockery at the time of the 
confirmation of Episcopal appoiutments, when o 

sers are challenged to come forward, and when t 

do come forward, pronounced contumacious because 
they do not appear! This is a legal fiction, an ob. 
solete anomaly, which should be swept away by g 
Church which should deal ouly in realities, and whose 
proceedings should all be sensible and honest. The 
agitators may talk of the separation of Church ang 
State, and doubtless many of them earnestly desire 
-uch a consummation; but this is a matter that re. 
quires much consideration. At present the Chureh 





acknowledges herself, even in her governing powers, 


and complicated as those of heresy, requiring so||to be composed of laity and clergy—she is in the 
° ° ie . j > ° ° - 

much historical research, so much philosophical and || hands of Parliament, and Parliament is elected by 

theological knowledge, and such an impartial weigh- || the people; hence she is in the hands of the clecteral 


ing of every word in its connexion,* not only with 
the immediate context, but also with the general pur- | 
port of the whole work, can only be decided by intense 
and patient application, by calm, unwearied investi. 
gation, and this from minds only of the highest or- 
der, and fitted for the extraordinary occasion, Be 
this as it may, we rejoice to find that a large body of 





bodies of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
[reland. She is under the control and #nfluence of 
laymen far more than any sect ; especially, for in- 
stance, such a sect as the Wesleyans, whose govern. 
ment in America is wholly ecclesiastical, and in Eng. 





land nearly so—and governed, too, by a self-elected 


| . . . 
body, who eschew the representative principle as 


the dignitaries and clergy of the Church of England || practised by those vast bodies of men who control the 


preferred to walk in the ways of gentleness, justice, } 


and genuine liberality—consulting rather their own 
bosoms than other men’s faces, for a judgment of 
their actions, and desiring to be the defenders rather 
than the accusers of a Christian brother, especially 
when he was nominated to an office in which, from 
the nature of its responsibility and sanctity, he must 


Chureh of England. Doubtless, the Church would 
be more independent if freed fiom the State ; for 
then, like other sects, she could make her own laws, 
appoint her own officers, and in all things do as she 
liked ; but might we not justly fear that her power, 
considering her wealth and numbcrs, would become 
Let ler be deprived of her endowments, 





too great? 


be either venerable or contemptible. We thoroughly || aud she would still be the wealthiest aud most power 
rejoice to reflect on the fact, that so many were found || ful body in the State ; and since we may well sup 
to believe and consider that “the worst of all heretics || pose that her numbers (as regarded veritable and 


is the upcharitable man ;” and thereby we are led to 
observe that the interior virtues of a peaceful and 


| 
| 
| 
i 


devoted members) would increase rather than de 
ercase, we should fear lest in time she would over. 





loving Christianity are to be found largely existing || power the State, rather than the State trample upaa 


in the bosom of the Reformed Church of England. 
And now, what will be the result of all the un- 
seemly agitation that has taken place ¢ We assert 


that the whole matter has been a huge mistake on 


| 


the part of the agitators, and that, as far as they are | 


concerned, no profitable result can take place. 


We} 


| 


may call to mind the case of a former period (Dr. | 


Reynolds and Crother) which gave rise to the follow- 
ing distich ; 
‘* What war is this? when conquered both are glad, 
And either, to have conquered other, sad."’ 
Yos, there is a kind of sadness that must pervade 
even the conquerors in this case ; a sadness to witness 
the persecution of a good man, and this persecution 
by the brethren! The agitators may pride them- 
selves on having been engaged in a good fight, they 
may think they have done their duty, and done the 
Church service, and they may be talking of ulterior 
results, and of this being but the beginning of the 
end; but they are wofully mistaken; and if they re- 
cover their wisdom and prudence, they will wish, in 
common with others, that all shall uow be forgotten 
as an idle thing, and be ready to exclaim, with our 
greatest dramatist— 
‘* Let us not burden our remembrances 
With a heaviness that’s gone '"’ 


The only advantageous result would consist in an 








* Archdeacon Hare, 





| her. No;—if Chureh and State are to be separated, 
| (and who are to separate them / for the State, we 
ay suppose, would rather coutinue the allianee,) we 
must insist (in common with Archbishop Whately, 
and the author of ‘* Ernest Singleton,” who wonder 
fully agree on this point,) that the governinent of the 
Chureh be in the hands of the laity and clergy alike, 
aud not entrusted to ecclesiastical and spiritual pet 
sons only, We would hold up as a pattern the a 
rangements of the Episcopal Church in Amerie, 
the foremost Church in the world, (as the author of 
‘Ernest Singleton”’so largely dilates upon,) a Chareb 
that has quadrupled her numbers during the lat 
twenty-four years, while population has only doubled 
—a Church that never hears or raises the cry @ 
“Church in danger,” because she is governed ouly 
by churehmen, while the Church of England is com 
pelled to submit to the legislative enactments of emt 
mies mingled with friends—a Church that is reared 
on a noble and wide platform of laical voting, anal 
laical help, direction, and correction. It is for the 
people of England to consider whether they will bet 
enjoy their rights and liberties under a system of 
Church and State, or with a Church free and & 
shackled from union with the State, to do as she 
pleases ; and it is for the clergy and superior laity ® 
consider also, whether they are prepared, if need 
to go into the wilderness and erect a palatial gres® 
jness of their own; promulgate their laws, lord it ov# 
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their followers, and in all their desires go right ahead, 
as though there were no such things as a House of 
Commons, and electoral] bodies of the people, existent 
in the world. 

These are a few considerations, and we must re- 
serve more for another opportunity. We can only 
remark, that the Church and State question is ill un- 
derstood by the masses of the people of England ; 
and also, that the system of patronage in the Church 
of England, nearly all being in the Crown and lay 
hands, is one of the greatest anomalies than can exist. 
Meanwhile, let the members of the Church of Eng- 
land know that their strength lies in the adoption of 
genuinely liberal principles ; by her love and her 
liberality, will the Church be best accepted and ap- 
preciated by the people. The very appointment of 
Dr. Hampden, so far from injuring the Church, will 
in reality be of immense benefit ; for the one thing 
which the Church most needs for her occupants of 
the Episcopal bench, is the esteem and approbation 
of the people. She numbers the best of men, the 
most learned, benevolent, and kind, on the Episco- 
pal bench ; but still they lack the popular goodwill, 
aud without this no Chureh, and no religious or other 
society, ean possibly flourish, The rejection of Dr, 
Hampden from the Episeopate would have been dis- 
aswous to the Church at large ; it would have led 
men rightly to question the foundation on which the 
Church is built, and to doubt whether she sufficiently 
possessed the large and loving requirements of that 
national Church which, as yet, has, with becoming 
propriety, boasted that she can best rear a house of 
prayer for all people ; and certainly such a deed 
would have alienated a large body of influential and 





thinking amen from connexion with her sacred teach- 
mig. Aud now, what is the lightin which the Church | 


Aes 
ls beheld by a great prevailing portion of the people || 


of Kugland é 
senter (Mr. ¢ 


But the other night, we hear a Dis-| 
’, Pearson) stating in Parliament, that! 
“He was willing that the Established Church should 
be left in the full enjoyment of all her temporal 
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in the affections of the people, and she has derived 
additional strength from the wisdom which she has 
displayed in consenting to necessary reform.” We 
could give also a long extract from the Eraminer 
newspaper in praise of the moderation and liberality 
of the Church ifi the matter of cducation, saying, 
that “ It has discovered the true secret of extending 
its influence, by presenting an example which the 
community will admire and respect ;"” but we have 
not room for the flattering words, and for the cen- 
sures of intolerance among Dissenters, of one who is 
anything but a general or devoted supporter of the 
Chureh. Depend upon it, the Church must not be- 
eome enamoured of isolation; she must not be busied 
with hoods and surplices, and minuteness in ceremo- 
nial observances, when she should be winning the 
hearts of the people, and be the means of the con- 
version of those hearts to righteousness of life; and, 
depend upon it, the danger to the Church can arise 
only from her own sons—from those very agitators 
against Dr. Hampden who would eventually so alien- 
ate and disgust the people, that at length they would 
arise in their power and greatness, and sweep her 
away as the Sonderbund has disappeared before the 
onslaught of the hardy peasants of Switzerland. 
And now, having gone to the root of the matter, 
we may not trouble ourselves with the boughs and 
branches that have sprung forth in the shape of let- 
ters, speeches, mectings, and appeal to law courts. 
These having no root, will all wither away; they 
will soon perish in the public memory for lack of sus- 
taining moisture, Dr. Hampden is safe, so his friends 
need be angry no more ; he has but experienced a 
‘‘for in this world the fondest 





common destiny 


‘and the best are the most tried, most troubled, and 


distressed ;” and neither need his opponents be wrath- 
ful, for they have not pulled down one pinnacle from 


the Church’s height, not plucked up one stone from 


the depth of her towers. She will continue, as we 
believe, to stand as a bulwark against the despotism 


of Roman Catholic ascendancy on the one hand, and 


rights, for that Church Mm'Is favourable to the exten- || 


ston of civil and religious liberty. Ue would go fur- | 


b, eo ’ . ‘ft ’ . } 
ther, and say, that if any Church was to be domi- | 


nant, he would pr fer the domination of the Church | 
| Dr. Chalmers, and others separated by circumstances 


of England, even before that of the sect to which 
he belonged. lle loved the Church of Ragland for 
Ws liberality,” ‘This is a pleasing acknowledgment 
Ww extort from the lips of a decided Dissenter ; it 
8 @ practical illustration of the melting of the suu 
aiter that the wind had striven with the traveller 
mM vain, On the sane night (February 11), Sir Ro- 
bert Peel said, “ My firm belief is, that the Church 
of England is stronger at this moment than at any 
former period. I believe the disposition shown by 
the Church to promote salutary reform has been the 
Mrength of the Church. Our religion is not depend- 
ug on the votes of this house; the Church is strong 
enough, and is perfectly independent, in all essential 
Matters, of the decision of this house. She is rooted 





a troubled and divided aspect of religion on the other 
—she will more and more, if her friends will not un- 


dermine her, gain the affection and goodwill of all 


sential respects she is tolerant and truthful. 


good and valued men, even as she had the respeet of 


from her communion, but who own that in all es- 
And 
“after this proof,” as Archdeacon Hare writes, “that 


the present agitation must be utterly ineffectual, that 


] 
hand.” 





it ean produce nothing but distraction, contention, 
and other evils, I trust it will soon abate. In trying 
to quiet it, I will most gladly join with you heart and 
To this resolution a vast body of the clergy 
of the Church of England will heartily respond, com- 
posed of those, we opine, who have been con- 
scientiously arrayed on either side; and we have 
only to add our belief in the following axiom—* Op#- 
nionum commenta delet pres: veritatis judicia con- 
firmat.” 
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Vague anticipations—A new place—First impressions regarding pictures of places generally correct—Bright sunny aspect of Guermsey; 


its 
Fr 


a foreign, and thet of its inhabitants likewise—St. Peter's Port like a town in Normandy—A new face 
ree Trade—C s:le Cornet fortifications and the Dake of Wellington—Castle Carey —Mildness of the climtae; flowers out of doom, 


ton old shoulders. 


camelias, orange trees, &c. &c.—Market day, market-women—The Dames costume in former days— Bargaining gentlemen. 


Tuarez is something indescribably interesting in the aspect 
of a new place, when it suddenly bursts upon the sight—par- 
ticularly if it be different from what we have pictured to our- 
selves beforehand; if altogether unknown, or visited so long 
ago as to have left but a faint impression on the memory, 


then we draw back, as it were, and endeavour in one glance | 
John Bull could desire; thisis certainly one of their weak points; 


to take in the whole scene ; and, generally, it is long ere we 


ean render to ourselves an exact account of what effect that | | 
excitement they were constantly kept in during the | ite war, 


first glance has produced upon the mind. It is only later, 
when calm reflection has come, that we actually know whe- 
ther the long-dreamed-of scene has exceeded or come short 
of our anticipations. 

I know of nothing that can convey an idea of what J 
mean, 80 well as observing the practice of those accustomed 
to visit picture-galleries and exhibitions. There a real con- 
noisscur seldom approaches, even the most striking canvass, 
at once —he keeps aloof in the centre of the room, and allows 
his eye to wander 0», until it instinctively selects those ap- 
parently most worthy of a closer inspection ; and, in the end, 
usually finds that the first cursory look has not deceived 


him, in so far, that the work of a master-hand is detected | | 


directly, without the aid of either puffing, or a well-known 
name, to prejudice him in favour of this or that particular 
picture. True, its minute beauties or defects are not to be 
jadged of so promptly ; they require long and closer attention 
ere a just estimation can be acquired of the whole ; but, 
even then, he seldom finds reason to change his first decision ; 
he felt the object of his scrutiny was good or bad at once. 
Something of this kind I felt, when reclining in the bow of 
the boat, that was conveying us from the steamer to the pier- 
head of St. Peter's Port. I glanced over the bright scene 
surrounding me; the whole was different from what I had 
expeeted to find it; I felt agreeably surprised by the scene. 
I had half feared that, after knocking about the world so 
long, journeying in other and fairer lands, the contrast 
might be such as to render the little island tame and insig- 
nificant in my eyes; that such an atom in the universe could 
scarcely boast of attractions sufficient to repay returning to 
its shores for any length of time; in short, that it might fall 
upon the taste like a tale twice told. But I was mistaken ; 
Guernsey met my somewhat criticising eye after a lapse o 
many years, and I felt forced to acknowledge that it was 
beautiful, and worthy a higher place in my estimation than 
I had hitherto allotted to it. Everything around looked fresh 
and bright; a clear warm sun was shining down upon the 
green-clad cliffs, and causing the track of our boatsmen’s light 
ears to glitter like diamonds on the deep blue sea. The two 
sailors who sped our little skiff so gallantly on were good 
specimens of the islanders; they were dressed like English 
seamen of the better class ; and there was a clean, happy, 
cheerful, independent look about them, that attracted the eye 
at once ; but their countenances, and cast of features, their 
type de figure (as the French so expressively call it), as well 
as their manner, had nothing English, they looked altogether 


that Guernseymen most dislike to hear ; for it is the height of 
'their ambition to be th ught English in every respeet, 
| although a glance back at their history is sufficient to prove 
that their forefathers were anything but Saxon. 
jects and brave fellows they certainly are ; and as invezerate 


Loyal sub- 
in their antipathy to everything French as any old-fashioned 
but perhaps it may be accounted for by the statg of watchful 


when the French hoped again to become masters of the 
Channel Islands. No subjects of the British Crown, perhaps, 
deserve to be considered more loyal, or more English at heart; 
moreover, I truly believe, if the wishes of the majority could 
metamorphose the outward appearance of things, not a ves 
tige of anything ua-English would be found in the island; yet 
all efforts to reach this desired end are vain ; a stranger must 





perceive this at once on landing—a number of good-looking 
men may perhaps be conversing together in English beside 
him, and, nevertheless, they seem to all intents and purposes 
foreigners. 
This, then, was what first struck my attention as I looked 
around me—the aspect of both the place and people is 
foreign. St. Peter’s Port itself has an unmistakably Freneh 
air about it; reminding one strongly of an old town in Nor- 
mandy, that modern experiments, with a view to improte- 
ment, has been tried upon, the result being sundry cuttings 
and clippings in more styles than one. The principal street, 
the Lligh Street, (or, as it used to be styled, the Gras dé 
ltue,) is somewhat tortuous, and, in spite of its name, was 
once far from wide, but, on the contrary, exceedingly nar- 
row, until, by common consent, the good people of Guernsey 
decided to change the face of things as much as lay in their 
power ; consequently, some feet of the houses were shorn of 
—some few quaint, suspicious-looking buildings, that, with 
their high-projecting roofs, casement-windows, and gable 
ends, still held together, albcit in a tottering condition, were 
finally condemned, and remorselessly pulied down, to mabe 
place for tenements of a more modern shape and fasbioa— 
making things more uniform perhaps, but certainly destevy- 
ing some of the romantic interest that ever hovers round 
remnants of olden days. Thus the old Gras de Rue ws 
transmogrified ; and most of the houses being large, and of 
great depth, they could well afford to lose some three feet@ 
so of their proportions. Shops that had been dark before 
soon boasted of large bow windows, wherein goods from ete] 
part of the world might be displayed, with no other dra* 
back upon them than the extra profit that the dealer migt 
| eboose to add to his original price.* Some of the islandes 
| perhaps, whispered to themselves, that the old town wore® 
English aspect at last, Alas, if such had been their ist 
tion, it had failed. " 
a 


| ® No custom-houses exist in the Channel Islands; 
have loug enjoyed free-trade with all nations, and duri 
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foreigners ; but, strange to say, this is a truth above all others 





war the ¢ carried on was very great, but it has 
decreased, 7 
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St. Peter’s Port deserves its name, for, placed directly 
behind the harbour and church of that name, its substan- 
tial grey and blue granite stone buildings rise one tier above 
the other, till they seem lost on the hill’s brow amidst the 
white villas that constitute the aristocratic end of the town 
(or New ‘Town as it is called). St. Peter’s Port itself is 
strictly devoted to business purposes—shops, stores, and 
warehouses ; the upper part of the former serving as the 
residence of the tradespeople, &c. Long ago the gentry had 
their family residences, town-houses, in the High Street, &c., 
but they have gradually disposed of them, and the neigh- 
bourhood of the town is surrounded on all sides by white 
villas, divided from the road by small greer lawns, and, hid- 
den by the luxuriant evergreens that are growing here to an 
enormous size, intermingled as they are on all sides with 
roses and quantities of flowers, serve to add much to the 
beauty of the place. 

Directly opposite the harbour, and a short distance in the 
sea, rises Castle Cornet, crowning a steep island-shaped rock, 
that seems planted there by the hand of Nature, purposely to 
allow the inhabitants of the good town to sleep securely whiist 
the bristling old sentinel guards them from all fear of foreign 
inrasion; although the fortress boasts of a much smaller 
garrison than it were wise to keep in the immediate vicinity of 
our polite but somewhat covetous neighbours. The Duke of 
Wellington's celebrated letter may have done something to- 
wards arousing our Government so far, as to induce them, 
if they wish to retain their loyal islanders, to furnish them 
with efficient means of defence. 

To the left of the town, above the cliffs, rises the Belvidere, 
or quarter devoted to the artillery and engineers. Behind 
(although not seen from the landing) is Fort-George, where 
the principai part of the garrison stationed in the island is 
quartered 

On the right of the town, crowning the upper part of the 
hill, Castle Carey stands out ; and on the day we landed the 
sun shone upon its towers, and the green trees clustering 
round it as if the chill winter that we had left behind us in 
the north had passed over this little rocky isle without touch- 
ing its garb of luxuriant green. Winter is a word but little 
understood here, for throughout December the air was balmy, 
and frequently warm; whilst now, even in January, the sun 
is frequently so hot as to render our northern furs and wraps 
anything but agreeable. Not a symptom of frost or snow 
have we detected as yet, and various bouquets of camelias, 
roses, heaths, myrtles, and other flowers, grown in the open air, 
are now decorating our rooms, and they would astonish any 
English, Scotch, or even French gardener, by their variety 
and beauty. Probably the sea-air, and the sheltered situa- 
tion of the Islands (lying as they do in a bay to the N.W. of 
Prance), may somewhat account for this; but be that as it 
may, flowers here remain in the open air with impunity, that 
are housed each winter on the Continent. I had a faint reeol- 
lection of this, but still I felt struck with astonishment when 
contrasting the flowers in Guernsey with those grown in less- 
favoured lands. Myrt!esabound, and, whentrained against walls, 
reach an immense size ; they live to a very grest age, witl.- 
out any shelter whatever, and in the season often present a 
white sheet of blossom that fills the’air with fragrance. A 
myrtle-tree of this description is now trained up the side of 
Candie, (the residence of P. Stafford Carey, Esq., the Bailiff 
& Chief Magistrate of the Island) and is certainly thirty feet 
im beight, and nearly as broad, whilst here and there sprigs 
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this description in the island. Passion flowers also cluster 
over the porches and verandahs of the cottages and villas, so 
as to form a complete screen to whatever framework may 
serve to support them ; they were covered with those beau- 
teous flowers until late in December; and here and there, in 
sheltered sunny situations, the bright orange-like fruit that 
the plant produces still glitters between the dark massive 
leaves like golden drops, that seem bright enough to have been 
raised in a tropical climate. 

Only two days ago we were standing beneath a rustic ve- 
randah, literally covered with wreaths of white blossom (one 
of the clematis species, the flowers being about the size of the 
common dog-rose). I never saw anything more beautiful, 
excepting, perhaps, the scarlet clianthus, that grows with 
equal luxuriance, while its clusters of blossoms (that certainly 
strongly resemble lobsters’ claws in shape) seem determined 
to convince one, that in this land conservatories are but little 
needed. 

One word more ere the subject of flowers is dismissed for 
the present ; a subject which, to do it proper justice, would 
require a volume of itself—for this little isle well deserves the 
name of ‘‘the Island of Flowers.’’ We have wandered 
through the nurserymen's gardens, and there, sheltered 
behind high hedges like screens of evergreens, we remarked 
the sweet scented white heath, towering many feet above 
our heads, and yards in circumference, absolute trees, in 
fact, from whence we gathered large bouquets of the feathery 
white branches, without feeling any compunction; as so abun- 
dant were thier fellows, that even the gardencr’s liberal sup- 
ply could not be missed. In the same sort of evergreen 
enclosures, numberless standard camelia trees grow to equal 
size. 

Yesterday, some friends hearing me mention the subject, 
offered to take me to see the largest specimens of the kind in 
the island. Trained against a high wall, covered with above 
a thousand blossoms, stood a double red camelia-tree, above 
one-and-twenty feet in height, and twenty-seven in breadth. 
We all attempted to count over the number of flowers in full 
blossom (of every variety of tint, some dark crimson, others 
striped with rose-colour, or white), but it was utterly useless ; 
we soon were lost in a perfect labyrinth of confusion, Next 
to this beautiful tree, on the same wall, but carefally covered 
with a sheet of matting for the winter, is an orange tree, of 
equal dimension with the camelia before described, and as 
far-famed for its clustering fruit as its beauteous seighbeur 
for flowers. 

A little further on, twined against the wall, stands a 
double white camelia, a foot or two larger in size than the 
crimson tree ; it will blossom in a month or six weeka,® 
when we hope to see the countiess buds that now crowd its 
boughs in perfection. 

And now that we have indulged, in this long digression 
on flowers, we must descend to what is much more necessary 
to every-day existence, namely, the markets; and this is 
rather a difficult undertaking, as they are conducted in a 
style quite peculiar to the place, and, in order to be pro- 
perly understood, should be seen ; but as eating and drink- 
ing more or less interest all mankind, we will try te inform 





* Of course there are many varieties of the camelia 
conservatories even here, such bave long siace 
bloom. Numbers of these flowers are constantly 
tion, to decorate the supper tables, de. &c., at , 
soirees bere, and the choicest as often find their way to 
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those who manage things differently on the other side of the 
Channel, how such matters are provided for here. 

First, then, we must state that Saturday® is the grand 
market-day, when all the peasantry, from even the most re- 
mote part of the island, flock into St. Peter’s Port, to dis- 
pose of vegetables, fruit, butter, eggs, fish, poultry, dc. &e., 
meeting all together in a spacious market square, where, 
ranged in rows behind their bright green merchandise, they 
present no uninteresting spectacle. 


We had watched various groups of market-women pass our | 


windows, whilst discussing breakfast on the Saturday after 





i 
' 
! 


our arrival ; and what we saw of them pleased us so much, | 


that we decided on visiting the market. Some of the richer 
farmers’ wives drove by in small carts filled with greens and 
other vegetables ; but the greater number were perched on 
demure, long-haired, shaggy-looking white horses, whose 
pace seemed adapted to balance two large wicker baskets or 
panniers hung across, and pending on each side of the patient 
animal; whilst a straw-matted saddle afforded a seat to his 
neat, primitive-looking mistress. 
mother and daughter rode the same white grizzle, sitting side 


In some cases, indeed, a | 


| 


by side, with thin legs, half hidden inside their overflowing | 


panniers ; for the custom common formerly amongst the old 


women of bestriding their rosinets in rather a masculine | 


fashion seems to have died away. ‘This is, certainly, not to be | 


regretted ; but not so their hanging aside the bright scarlet 


cloak or mantelet, and round puffed black satin bonnet, covered | 


with narrow lace of the samecolour, beneath which their snowy | 


white caps were suffered to peep out sufficiently to reclaim this 
original and beceming style of head-dress, from any appear- 
ance of harshness. Good old dames, a short, quilted, black 
silk, or stuff petticoat, fell in deep folds just above the ankle ; 
but not low enough to screen their neatly-shaped feet, en- 
eased in high-heeled and buckled shoes. A sort of dark linen 





jacket covered the upper part of their tidy figures, fastened | 
round the waist by an apron, of some sombre colour, contrast-— 


ing well with their white neckerchief and small searlet man- 


telet. Such was the sum-total of the Guernsey matron’s cos- | 


tume amongst the peasantry some years back ; but modern 
innovations have reached even this secluded spot; and what 
with English books, and English schools, so influenced the 
rising generation as somewhat to do away with the distinctive 
garb of their ancestors. Thus the scarlet cloak and turban- 
like headgear are falling more and more into disuse amongst 


them’; but even in spite of this the country-women have a 


peculiarly neat and distinct dress and appearance that attracts 
a stranger's eye at once. And many of the young girls, more- 
over, carrying baskets of eggs and bouquets on their arms, 
can boast of bright eyes and fair faces, enough to prove that 
nature has so ordered that Guernsey should possess more than 
one kind of //y + to grace its rocky shores. 

In the market-place the country-women were all seated 


on light straw chairs (in the open air) with their feet resting | 


ona roll of fern, or bay, the large pannier placed before 
|which, like the others, looked particularly bright and cheer 





—_— 


* Wednesday is also a minor market-day; and there are 
some green stails always supplied, kept by regular dealers, 
and open every dey excepting Sunday; the meat and fish 
markets are also open constantly, as there are no butchers’ 
or fishmongers’ shops in any other part of the town. 

* The Guernsey lily is a beautiful crimson flower of that 
species that is sail to droop, degenerate, and seldom if ever 
to reblossom again, when transplanted to other countries. 
It is thus often embiematically given as a type of the Guern- 
sey ladies, who are supposed to resemble the drooping flower, 
when removed from thele native place; but this we believe 
to be an idea more poetic than real, 
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them serving as a sort of table whereon to display the tempt. 
ing produce of their fertile homes. Nothing could be prettier 
than such a sight ; for a clear bine sky shone down upon the 
busy groups of buyers and sellers; and as vegetables and 
flowers, of all objects, reflect back brilliant tints in propertion 
to the light thrown upon them, so this uncovered market is 
well adapted to set off all sueh merchandise to advantage; 
and soon were the rosy heaps of fruit, and flowers, and rege- 
tables cleared away, at what seemed to us excecdingly low 
prices, as compared to those we liad been recently paying ia 
England and Scotland. One side of the vegetable market is 
flanked by a large building, the Public Ball or Assembly 
Rooms, the latter being raised above an arcade, which serves 
is a French Market, where poultry, eggs, fruit, &e. &, 
(brought over in French boats), are constantly exposed for 
sale. In this market French women keep their stands, and 
carry on no:sy bargains with their various custgmers, or roast 
marrons, that frequently cannot be supplied quickly enough, 
AU of these marchandes wear Normandy or Brittany cos- 
tumes ; but that peculiar garb is by no means necessary to 
distinguish them at once from their demure, quiet neigh- 
bours, the Guernsey country-women. 

Directly opposite to the French Market is another arcade, 
behind which stands a buiding of great size, namely, the Fish 
Market. It is constructed on an excellent plan, and 80 spa- 
cious as to be more fitted fora large capital than an island of 
this size. It is roofed over and glazed, and on each side are 
rows of stalls, or rather dark marble or stone tables, each far- 
nished with taps, and an abundant supply of fresh water; thas 
the fish-women possess the means of displaying the prodace 
of their husband’s toil to the best advantage ; and certainly 
there is abundance of the finny tribe, of all sizes and shapes, 
and shell-fish that crawl about in a manner to convince even 
the most hard-hearted, that they would prefer the muddies, 
hole on the sea-beach to even a palace of a market. Behind 
these stalls there are numerous oyster-shops where lovers of 
that sort of thing can eat raw oysters to perfection ; to us, 
this is the most unaccountable of all tastes; we were once per+ 
suaded into swallowing a raw oyster, but certainly no induces 
ment would suffice to make us repeat the experiment! 

Fish is both excellent and cheap here ; although we hear 
that turbot, lobsters, &e., are often swept off for Southamptoa 
and other markets. 

Some days before Christmas we witnessed a strange scene; 
when half of the fish-market was converted into a poultry- 





'market. Indeed, so large a supply of turkeys, geese, de. dts 
had been sent over from France, that the usual stalls could 
| not contain them; thas the French-women were allowed @ 
Probably every 
family in the island shared in this good cheer ; for poverty 
and destitution are scarecly known here. 

‘The stranger has but to pursue his way, through an arel- 
way, or up a few steps, when he will find himself beneath 
another very large building, dedicated to the meat-marke) 


encroach on the domain of the fish-women. 


ful, some days previous to Christmas—when festoons and 
boughs of holly, &c., were interspersed with the more sil 
stantial requisites of that season of festivity. i 

An idea prevails in many quarters that Guernsey is a Vet] 
cheap place of residence : this is an error ; for the absolute B¢ 
cessaries of life are much the same in price as in England and 
Scotland. Poultry, fish, fruit, and vegetables, are certaialf) 
cheaper , and, as to groceries, foreign wines, and luxuries 











every description, they are cheap, being exempt from duty; bs 
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then, howse-rént, wages, washing, and all such items, ate much {| sions by regular tradespeople, without selecting each article 
upon a par with England. The estab!ishments kept here, and || themselves. 
stric of living amongst the upper classes, are upon a less ex- And now we find that we have lingered amongst the 
‘nsite footing than in England. That makes the ditference. matter-of-fact substantials of this life much longer than 
On market-days, groups of both ladies and gentlemen (but suits our tastes or inclination, 80 as to leave us neither timo 
particularly the latter) are to be seen bargaining, joking, and |/or space here for, things more congenial to our habits— 
interchanging the passing news of the day in every direction || Christmas, Longueville. All we ax ad is, that with the 
—somne #alk off in business-like style as soon as their neces-|| love for everything modern prevailing nave, and an ambi- 
sary sapply of provisions has heen selected—others with more | tious desire to copy all things done on the English side of the 
titme to spare on their hands, or more anxious to see what their | Channel, the good observances of olden days may fade away, 
good fHends are about, linger in the town or market till the |) until they are lost amidst the mists of the past, without even 
old clock of St. Peter’s warns them that the dinner-hour is a tradition to preserve them from utter oblivion; or a 
draving nigh; and thus day after day, year after year, are partial greybeard left to point out to his children’s children, 
the same faces to be seen congregated together —habit adds a|| why it was that this or that olden custom took root in their 
charm to what at first might be scarcely tolerated—and thus|| native land; or why it would be almost sacrilege to lay 
the Guernsey gentlemen, regularly return to their old haunts, || aside with indifference or contempt things that had been 
and would as soon think of asking for a code of English laws | prized by their forefathers, and hallowed by tho practice of 








for their little island as see their families su; plied with provi-!! centuries. 


Guernsey 19th January, 1848. 
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TueRe is no description of Associations inthis coun- || nating most frequently after the death of one of the 
try of which so little information is really given, and || parties, formed, in the majority of eases, to provide a 
vet in which so mueh property is invested, as Life || security for the subsistence and the independence of 
Assurance Societies, We cannot remember any sta- | widows and of orphans, of the aged and of the young— 
tistical work in which the capital vested in these so-|| maintained often by many sacrifices and privations 
cieties is stated. There are probabilities mentioned ||—there should be all the security that the Legisla- 
by several authors, bat they seem to be carelessly || ture can require, and the companies can afford. A 
ealeulated from very insufficient data. Mr. Porter, || regulation of this nature would not affect the busi- 
inhis valuable work onthe ‘‘ Progress ofthe Nation,”* || ness of the various institutions for effecting assur- 
at page (6, in his edition of last year, says :— |ances materially. It could not affect those that 
| stand on a sound basis mischievously. Societies, in 
the various Life Insurance Offices in the Kingdom, and which | | ere nig: of ther Ag wr ret ~ — 
forth a part of the savings of the assured, Amount to at least || business, might imagine that it would deprive them 
forty millions of money, an estimate which will not be thought ||0f assurers; but, in the first place, men do not 
extravagant when it is known that the assets of one office, |; always crowd into the shop where there is the largest 
the Equitable Assurance Company, form one-fourth of that || business ; and, in the second, it is not even necessary 
2m. It is to be wished that our various Life Assurance that the amennt of businesses deme. te. ents. Ae 
~cleties were obliged, by the Legislature, to register the . “ae 
ainount of their ensagements, and of the funds whieh they |Should be stated. It is sufficient for the purposes 
respectively hold to provide for the same. Such a regula- | of security that an officia] accountant report on the 
ton could not pr ve injurious to any assurance office con- || affairs of the society, and pronounce them to be 
on ted upon safe principles, while it would serve to put the }sound or unsound. This report can be presented in 
pesie upon their guard against such—if any there be—as || oa , 
should be otherwise conducted, if it did not prevent their several different forms ; and any one of them will 
*stablishment. It must surely be useful to protect the pub- | be perfectly sufficient for the purpose in view. He 
lie against the risk of entrusting to unsafe hands, savings | might report, generally, that the societies named 
a ara made ertentimes with much een, and at great ‘in his statement have submitted their means and 
teehee ie benefit of the widow and the orphan. At | liabilities to him, and that the first are sufficient 
present there is no information upon this subject, whereby tienen 
Aman may be euided in the selection of an office; and, should | meet the responsibilities ; or he might enter mi- 
he make a bad choice, his error may not discover iteelf until nutely into the affairs of the societies, and report that 
tong ‘ will have become impossible. oe are, ie | each had so much per cent. on its liabilities, of a str- 
le oar aaes iovs which are of known statility, and by'| plus, or of a deficieney. Neither of these schemes 
tioned ; but to do this, it will mostly be the case that he will | involves the publication of the society . business ; but 
be foreed to pay a rate of premium greater than sufficient, ‘| that course would not be more inconvenient to them 
that either his privation will be greater than it need be, || than the publication of the malt duties paid in London, 
melee sum insured to his family smaller than might have been jor elsewhere, is to the maltsters and brewers ; or than 
7“ * || the newspaper stamp returns were to the proprietors 

W econeur, decidedly, inthe recommendationsgiven | of stamped periodicals. In the history of Life Assut- 
by Mr. Porter, not because we have reason to consider || ance Societies there have been few examples of de- 
any of the existing offices unstable, but in a transae- | ficiencies occurring. The constitution of these socie- 
tion extending, generally, over many years, termi- || ties, and the premiums charged by them, rendered 
— /jany event of that kind impossible. They were fori- 


i 
* London ; Jol Murray. led as joint stock companics, provided with a large 





‘* It is believed that the sums accumulated in the hands of 


















































capital, which acted as a guarantee to the assured, 
while the sums paid on policies were far above the 
amount necessary for the object required; and the for- 
feiture of policies—a ern«]l proceeding generally— 
formed a large revenue in itself, 

The practice and the science of Life Asscrance 
have been greatly extended during late years. The 
plans of assurance have been twisted into every ima- 
ginable form, to suit the neeessity of each particn- 
lar case, The societies have been varied into evi rv 
conecivable model. The premiums have been greatly 
reduced. The revenue from forfeited shares has al- 
most entirely ceased, 
the age of four or five years is now never wholly for- 
feited. Al) these facts tend to bring the } ractice of 


insuring nearer the position of a merely paying 























business; while necessarily various means have been 
adopted of investing capital, as it increased, to the 
credit of the societics. 

The meagre information regarding Life Assurance 
Societies and their capital retards their extension. 
Mr. Porter says, that the eapital accumulated in 
this form is probably equal to forty millions, and 


A policy that has acquired | 
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few other means of equal power so generally neglected, 
We think it possible to prove these three prepositions 
by a short argument. 

Pauperism is largely caused by the intemperance of 
those who have little to spare, and we cannot toneh 
that source of the evil by this means. It is also creat. 
ed, especially in agricultural districts, by the low 
wages paid for labour ; and that source is not direetly 
assailablebythisagency. After deducting both causes, 
there are still many suffering now under the utmost 
pressure of poverty, who might have been protected 
throughthegeneralapplication of this process, There 
is searcely one man of the thousands engaged in 
iron-works who might not, during the last four years, 





have rendered his family independent at death, or pro. 
vided support for his declining years, if he should sur- 
vive to experience the Wasting away of strength. The 
railway labourers have been inthe same position. Many 
classes of artisans are enabled to spend in injurious 
_ superfluities money sufficient to enable them to retire 
| from labour between their fiftieth and sixtieth years, 
and to support their families in the event of their 
early death ; but they spend the money, and, to 



























he supports his opinion by referring to the faet 
that the Equitable holds one-fourth of this large sum. 


to their eapital, 


ties and the public. 


seldom rated at any amount. <A new power has si 


lently sprung up among the people. 
sunk its roots deep amonest the middle classes 


the shade of its f liage! 





If the Equitable holds ten millions, we would expect | 


Without infringing on the neces- | 
sary secrets of business, it might be easy, and it would 
be interesting, to ascertain the gross capital in the 
possession of these bodies, and the nett sum for which 
the prudence of the nation had rendered them liable. | 
The result would surprise the managers of the socie- 
The vast accumulations made, 
and making, through these instrumentalities, are, we 
believe, greatly under-rated ; and, indved, th y are 


It has quietly 
: and 
even now, how many widows and orphans are there, 
who, in the figurative langua reunsuitable to matters 
of aceounting, sit pe acefully and comfortably under 

In treating this s ibject of Life Assurance, we will 
reverse the ordinary routine followed, and, instead of 


| them and theirs, many might more profitably have 
never earned it. In the middle classes ef society, 
examples of this nature are equally frequent ; and 


the aggregate capital of all the societies to be more, their results form the scenes of many untold tragedies, 
nearly one hundred millions than forty millions. The | 
Equitable has, undoubtedly, immense aecumalations;| gulph that few care to study deeply. 
but, for many recent years, we doubt whether some| are so varied and deceptive, that though the proper, 
of the Scottish societics have not been adding more | 
rapidly—in proportion to their age and extent— | 


Men and women do not know society. It isa 
Its contents 


help the aggregate of society. 


flection. 


} 


mistake of business. 


| 


hours. 


or at least one very proper, study of mankind is man, 
yet mankind care nottomeddle much with the science, 
The examination of one’s own memories, however, 
will serve to disclose many of the mysteries that 
In our rapid course 
through time now there is little space taken fur re- 
Perhaps there is very generally visible an 
incipient desire to amend in that particular. As yet 
the desire is only in formation. It has brought forth, 
and could have brought forth, very little fruit. The 
hard fagging course of many professions had left even 
aged men few opportunities of thought between their 
form atthe schooland their coftin. This was the grand 
Some men believed that wise 
attention to time needed from them all time; where- 
as, all ean be done by a stout heart and a clear mind 
in fair hours that could be accomplished in all the 
With other men this perpetual motion was 
not their choice, but their doom. The world required 
it from them, and would take no denial; and to thes 
























abridving the history of the science at this point, pro- wearied souls sweet must be the sensation of res 
ceedto show its utility to those who may be pleased) when rest comes, even to them, at last. 

to take counsel with usin the matter. The history The failure, to look back into life, prevents those 
of anything whatever is most carefully studied by) who fail from running the facts hidden in memory 
those who have wn interest inthe subject. Ifweean into histories more striking and more useful than aay 
prove that Life Assurance contains the elements of fiction. An average experience in life is sufficient & 
revolutionising society, it isa momentous matter, and! show that the greatest social evils result from the 
not to be wisely, and, at the same time, lightly passed | inprovidence which wastes and spends, and saves ne, 
over, Ifwe can demonstrate how, by this ageney, a) even when the means of eeonomising exist. The 
very considerable load of human miseryean be lightly | statesmen of our times seem, in levying direct tax 
lifted up and thrown into oblivion, it isa happy dis-| ineapable of pereeiving the distinetion between it- 
covery. If we can make ve rveclear our assertion that | eome derive d from property and income resulti@g 
by thismeans pauperism and its frequent consequence, | from, and incidental to, a profession. The counwt 
crime, may be greatly mitigated and lessened; and] is angry with their blindness, but it is incidental & 
that gentee! pauperisin—the most cruel form in which | their countrymen. In the management of domest 


the evil appears—can be entirely removed, there are | affairs, many men decline to acknowledge the dutier- 
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ence ; and because, in the meantime, they earn or re- 
agen four, or five hundred pounds annually, in- 
sist on spending them to the last shilling. There is no 
mere refined eruelty than that of many parents who 
educate their families in habits of expense, of idleness, 
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and pride, that they have no means of enabling them | 


to preserve. 
ge 


music, P 
turn 


Blind to the ant, despising the bee, for- 
tful of prudence, and neglecting Scripture, they go 
forward day by day, and year by year, soothed by sweet 
leased with accomplishments that make nore- 
—happy in the idleness, and rejoicing even iu the 


helplessness, of the beings whom they really love, to the 
hour when they must cast them to battle, unarmed, in 
life, and part with them for all time, They have made 


Le 


provision to support their present state. Theyhave 


not even afforded them an education sufficiently prac- 
tical and useful to gaiy them a loaf or a lodging. 
They have treated their children like toys that may 
be broken and thrown aside when they need them no_ 
longer —and brokenandthrownasidethey areamongst 


the rubbish and the refuse of the world. 
appalling to trace the suilerings entailed by thisecruel- | propriety and advantage of life assurance, 


It is often 


ty, and to mark their end in the ruin of mind and body | 
—the prostration of a ball-room beauty, who was 
never taught to stitch her own caps through the de- 
gradation of dependence—the slight struggles with 
temptation—the fall into the vale of vice—the miser- 
able stumbling amid its miseries, until the victim be- 
comes too worthless for even its lowest market-places, 
and finds a refuge for the last years of life in the trade 
of a drunken char-woman, or support from the pro- 


fits of begging. 


That is the worst form which the evil takes, and 


there are mary softer shades. 


We remember very 


well the beauty of a house covered in spring and suin- 
mer-time with nicely-trained tlowers and shrubs— 
with honeysuckle leading over the poreh, and roses 
gathering round the windows, while the shrubbery 
from the gate to the hall was a series of little clumps, 


skilfully arranged and ever green—tfrom its variety 


almost ever blossoming, 
out with consummate taste. 


The tlower garden was laid 
The fruit and vegetable 


garden even was a little paradise from its neatuess. 
The hedges round the place in spring were ever whit 


with promise, in autumn red with produce. 
out was rivalled by within. 
taste had left its traces everywhere, 
dently the home of intellect and wealth. 


W ith- 
The hand of skill and 
It was evi- 


The li- 


brary was not a crowded room, but it had all that 
learned leisure could require; while the globe, 


the mere ser pe, 


the telescope, and chemical instru- 


ments, expensive and excellent in their several de- 
partments, rendered it at least probable that the 
family made science their amusement. 


There eould be nothing, apparently, to objectagainst 


this home, 
happy family. 


Was nade subservient to instruction. 


It seemed, indeed, to be the home of the 


Time was not squandered, for leisure 
The duties of 


morality were not neglected, for old and young were 


apparently strictly moral. 


The interests of religion 


¥ere not overlooked, for parents and children seemed 
© consider the spot of beauty where their lot was cast 
but only as the vehicle in their journey to the per- || performance of this particular duty in life is by this 


Manent world. 


; ol 
W hat, then, was there to urge against 


the father’s faith and practice (—this merely, ** that) 
Whoever neglects to provide for those of his own house- 
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hold, has denied the faith, and is worse than an in- 
fidel.”’ 

The head of this family was a member of a skilled 
profession. He was a man ot undoubted talent. 
His earnings were ample. Time passed in the midst 
of happiness and forgetfulness ; but time passes al- 





ways. Some of the many causes that destroy health 
closed his life. His death was sudden, His atlairs 
were wound up; and ere his debts were paid—but 
To his wi- 
dow, and his family—numerous and young—there 
remained nothing. They retired with the wreck of 
a mansion to crowd a cottage. The daughters used 
their needles, the sons became apprentices to trades, 


they were paid—his property was sold. 


and they struggled, andare struggling, successfully 
against poverty; but theirs is a battle for bread, 
rendered harder because they were once accustomed 
/not to the comforts only, but also to the elegancies 
and luxuries of life. 

There are ten thousand similar cases in this coun- 
| try at this day, and any one of them illustrates the 
The 
‘outlay of capital is not requisite to guard against 
| these calamities. The income of the person to whom 
| we refer would have enabled him, from an early period 
in life, to have paid £60 annually of premiums. That 
'sum would have secured £2500 at his death, and this, 
‘again, would have materially aided his family in the 
completion of their education and establishment in 
life, without destroying a woman's comforts in her 
| widowed days. 
| There is nothing clearer than that all recipients of 
incomes subjected to the income-tax ought also to pay 
a voluntary tax to secure the independence of their 
families. ‘The sum paid to Government, if early eom- 
menced, would be productive of intluential results in 
the insurance othees. Double that sum would secure 
(the means of comparative independence under any 

circumstances, 


And if one family can live for one 
hundred pounds yearly, another may do the same, 
although carning fifty more, by merely resolving to 


brave the promptings of pride and fashion; for it may 
astonish the fashionable world to know, that cireles 
and coteries extend allthedistance taken by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer;—and determining to secure 
independence. 
| An accountant will take up the Carlisle or Nor- 
thampton tables of life, and tell the chances of being 
alive at any particular date, 
another way. 


They may be read in 
They tell, also, the chances of death; 
and of a hundred individuals who marryin this mouth 
(of Mareh, 1848, in the middle classes of society— 
jone year, two years, five years, ten years henee—a 
given and alinost a certain number will be widows 
or widowers. That fact is certain; and because it is 
equally uncertain on whom the doom may fall, life 
‘insurance becomes the duty of every man enjoying 
anincome exceeding that absolutly unecessary for ex- 
istence, and unpossessed of property. Life assurance 
/confers on every man all the advantages in econo- 
mising money for his family’s use, that he could se- 
cure to a life stretching beyond middle age. The 


agency secured; and we are not certain that any 
man can be said to entertain towards his wife and 
family an culightened affection, by whom the daty 

























































of raising them above the contingency of genteel pau- 
perism or severe toil is neglected, or postponed until 
it cannot be accomplished. 

To the working classes the benefits of this mode of 
securing property have never yet been sufficiently 
extended. We see obstacles to remore ere ever 
its influences can fully reach them. The sanatory 
state of large towns shorten the average lives of this 
class, but we are doubtful whether the disparity be 
tween them and the middle classes be broadly mark- 
ed within the region of life occupied by insurance so- 
cieties. The proportion of deaths amongst the work 
ing classes is greatly increased by the sad fatalities 
amongst the young. Deficient air, cleanliness, food, 
medicine, warmth, and attendance, destroy the voung 
of this class very rapidly; and we are not convineed 
that artizans and labourers, who have reached the 
years of maturity, live then, on an average, for shorter 
periods than the middle or upper classes, There isa 
necessity for more accurate inquiry than any we have 
met hithérto, ere that question could be answered aftir 
matively. But, be this as it may, the extension of 
life assurance to this class would obviate all the 
pauperism that is not eaused by crime, or indolence 
and ignorance, It would soften the pillow of death 
to many aching heads, that, in the fears for those 
they leave behind thei, feel one of the bitterest pangs 
of death. It would brighten, so far as they ever ean 
be brightened, hearths from which the father and the 
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‘| husband has been for ever taken. Tt would pive the 


_mother a chanee, and a fair chance, of rearing her 
family and providing for herself, in some such map. 
ner as these duties would have been performed i 
death had not intervened. Money will not soothe gh. 
sorrow for the dead when the corpse is in the honse 
or the coffin leaves the door. Property will not ob. 
literate sad memories that ever carry the living goa} 
down into the cities of dead bodies. It is not de 
sirable that earth, or aught held by it, should have 
such power. It is rather well that, as the pilgrim 
wends his way through time, there should be many 
links gathering around the soul, between it and the 
world, real, but invisible. It makes change less 
strange, as we grow vear after year more accustomed 
to think of these who have changed ; and, on count. 
ing over the roll of old friends, find out that the ba- 
lanee is now in favour of futurity. : 

But the means of living independently, or by the 
proceeds of an honest, careful industry, are good, 
and a barb is torn from the arrow of desolation itself 
when it ean be prevented from plunging the widow 
and the widow’s children into irremediable poverty— 
from pauperising them; and this can be done—will 
be done too—as society progresses, and ere many 
years pass away, 

We wiil turn, in April, to the history of Insuranee 
Societies—their ditterent divisions—and the respee- 

tive advantages of the various modes pursued, 
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dramas has best written the History of England. In his 
ballads Macaulay has popularised the annals of Ancient 
tome ; and, following good example, the author of Eppa 

observing the lively interest which young persons take in 


history, where, as we presume, instead of the stat ly and so 


‘ 


romantic in dents ree rded in the famil ar ana poucturesque 
narratives of Sir Walter Seott was induced to « ompile the 
earlier history of Denmark upon the same attractive plan. 
With that country he is, as we understand, close ly connected 
and thoroughly iv quainted, 

The whole ol this Part l. of the projected work is devoted 
either to the mythical legends and traditions of Denmark 
and Seandinavia in general, or to the earlicr but tolerabls 
well-authenticated annals of the Northern nations. A well 


of the Northern tribes previous to the first atternpts made to 
introduce Christianity among them. ‘The materials for this 
preliminary dissertation are found both in elassieal history 
and in the ancient chroniclers of the North, together with the 


the eleventh century, and the Life of Svend Ansgar, the first 














Edda, or the Talea of a Grandmother : Ifisteryu of Den-} 
mark, First Part; from the Earliest Ages to the Death | by Mr. Samuel Laing have also furnished a liberal quota te 
of Canute the Great. Edited by Philojuvensis. London : | 


ACCORDING to the great Chatham, Shakspeare in his! 





norous periods of Gibbon or Robertson, or the terse sentences 
of the philosophis Thur . they fired its Htdsl Thhemeral and | 


written introdus tory sa tion pres nts a comprehensive vik W i 


more trustworthy records of Adamus Bremensis, a writer of | 


apostle of Christianity to Denmark. The leelandic chroni-|| he himself dwelt generally close by, at Upsala ; and this # 


’ ‘ vYfepn ’ 
REGISTER, 
leles which have lately been introduced to the British reader 


the work ; nor are we sure that the questionable or half-fabe- 
lous romantic and heroic legends and marvellous adventures 
and enterprises of these warrior kings and chiefs may tt 
prove as attractive to young readers as the more authentic 
records of later and quieter periods. And, indeed, to readers 
of all ages the early history of those fierce and turbulent, bet 
manly and energetic tribes, to whom may be traced all that 
noblest in our own national character, and freest in our inst- 
tutions, must ever have powerful interest. 
A few specimens, though necessarily imperfect, will best 
'show how much this work is calculated to attract juveutl 
readers. And first of Opin, not the original and deified 
Odin, but vet the genuine Odin, the fainous conqueror, WB 
, Nt} sears hefore Christ, with his band of devoted followers 
subdued the North, and afterwards acted with much te 
sani policy as other conquerors downwards to Napolest, 


. 


iwhen in Egypt he affected to be a follower of Mahomet. 


“ As Odin probably found that he should not succeed by fore, 
| he contrived with great ingenuity to avail himself of the prevad- 
tperstitions, so as to dire em to his benefit. He ident 
fed himself with their former god, and deluded the people by Blea 
ling old and well-known traditions with false stories of his 6 
invention. His authority was upheld by twelve peers or nemperes 
These went under the name of ‘ Drotters, or lords, as they 
| er t pebtical influence , but when spoken of as judicial func 
anes, men called them ‘ Diars.’ or divine udge ‘. 

“ Odin seems ti have settled | imself as A king before he attaisel 


the dignity of a god. He built a great temple at Sigtansa, ¢ 


’ 
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for a long period the chief seat of delat ry in the North. 
. now presents a striking instance of the fulfilment of the 
that there should be a downfall of all high places of abo- 

sats » with their groves and idols.” * . . . ’ 
« Qdin’s more refine] manners were accompanied with many 
ious devices for deceiving the maltitude. Still he would, 
have failed to secure for himself so speedily the entire 
ebmission of so great an extent of territory, had he not possessed 
The people saw Various characters cut 


sagen 


the knowledge of writing. 
oat on stares ; and they found that, when one of these staves wns 
broaght to another Asa, at however great a distance, it convered 
isformation. It almost seemed to act by enchantment; and, on 
seocunt of this art, the people thought that Odin and his follow- 
ers mast be supernatural beings. The characters used by Odin 
were called ‘ Runers, ‘rune.’ . tie a 
bierogivphics. The word ‘ Runers” was a proper designation for 
aes characters, for few onls were acquainted with their use or 
any inseriptions written In these characters still exist | 


from a secret, and were 


meaning. M : 
bat it seems doubtful whether any true key to their interpretation 


has been or ever will be discovered.” * : 
“(Min had the habit of ving his hands on the heads of those 
shorn he chose to bless, who, in their turn, invoked his name on 
all orcasions as that of a god. He believed in the immortality of 
the soul, and he taught his disciples that they could only expect 
entrance into the heavenly abodes, if they behaved themselves vali- 
antly on earth. None would enter into Valhalla, unless they met 
their death by some violent means. 
Odin's disciples were ever ready to perform most valiant deeds ; 
sad old men solicited their friends to deprive them of life, or fell 
bs their own hands, rather than run the risk of dying « natural 
death. Those who died at home in their beds from some natural 
camse were doomed to dwell for ever in Niflheim, over which the 
daughter of Loke, Hel by name, was said to preside. She was a 
most ternfic fury, who inflicted on the cowardly spirits that came | 
to her abode the torments of ‘hunger, thirst, and all manner of 
lgathsome diseases. Brave spirits, on the contrary, were to enjoy 
for evermore the pleasures of Valhalla, with Odin their chief. 
Valhalla means, ‘the hall of Val, or death in the battlefield 5 and 
in this delightful abode was a palace, inhabited by Odin, which 
had 540 gates. so wide that 800 men could walk abreast out of 
rath of them. In front of this splendid palace there was a bean- 
tufally level meadow, where the Kenhariers, or the spirits of de- 
parted warriors, met daily, and enjoyed the sport of fighting with 


The consequence was, that 


rach other, till aot one was left without wounds, Such casualties 
as these however, were totally disregarded, for, as the evening came 
om, ther all srose as fresh as in the morning, and marched back to the 
paste to sit down to a caronsal always prepared for them. The 
had was some delicious fresh pork, cut out of a huge pig, called 
Nerumner, which eve ry night served for providing the warriors 
with +} eir! ¢ During the d iN the skeleton again hecame over 
laid with fresh lavers of pork, and the next night's provisions were 
thas ever rendy. The drink was mead, of a peculiarly fine flavour, 
and this the henhariers drank out of eups made from the skulls of 
whom thev had had most 


e attendants were most beautiful maidens Valkyrier ; 


ae CHeulies trouble to kill when on 


art) | 
they Waited on the guests, and were dressed in splendid armour, 


tach With a wiittering casque on her head, and a long spear in her 


hatred 

‘hlin, however, acknowledged an invisible Deity, mightier 
and more powerful than himself, who was to be the judge 
of all gods and men, and even of Odin. 


THE NORTHERN MYTHOLOGY, 

The great (reator, the Allader — 
© T7107 ‘ i 
Had » one time allowed the ravs of the sun to create ont of the 
toms which were : 


Pant, cacled Ymer, and the wicked Thursen were his progeny 


continually floating about in the air an immense 
But 
(4 ] % . . . 

“a tereeied in killing this giant, as well as all his wicked off 
tlre ie eae ; , 
MB, Save one, who fled so far north that Odin did not wish to 

| 

a , oa 33 . . nm 
ake the trouble of pursuing him. This enemy, whom he despised 
fame | . : 

ar lomwever, the progenitor of a numerous race 


| 
called Jetters 
vi ’ 
r were 


estined at last to destroy both heaven and earth; in 
of which event, they passed their lives in the remotest 
parte of the \ th. 


, Prom the gant Ymer's skeleton, the world was said to have 
tae ard, the mountains were formed from his ribs, the earth 
a a} 

a Sesh, the clouds his brains, and the sea his bloud ; the 


8 uf bis hair, and from his eyebrows were formed 


ipertat inn 


WOE were the tuft 
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two dwellings, in which lived the two first human beings, Asker 
and Kmbta. 

“Odin ranked next in the estimation of his disciples, and they 
believed that after his death he ascended to the highest heavens, 
Hiidskialf. With his all-penetrating eves he thence snrveved the 
whole world, and by his powerful hand all things were directed. 
The god who oceupied the third place was Ther, the god of war. 
His great exploits were all ‘performed with the aid of an immen 
hammer, called Mjoelner. The order in which the rest of t 
twelve gods took precedence was Niord, then Frever, Tyr, Braga, 
Heimdal, Hother, Widar, Baldar (famed for Ins mikiness and purity 
of character), Wiler, Uller, and Forfete. We have, by the names 
given to our days, still retained the memory of those times; for 
W ednes tN 


day; Friday is Frever's day ; 


is literally Wodan’s, or Olin's day ; Tharsday is Thor's 
and, probably, Tnesday is lyrs lay 


vr was much revered. and thought to be equal to Thor in bravery; 


iat times his actions, however, were said to have been «o wild as to 


make him looked upon as under the influence of some mad frenzy. 


Win kingd 


[t appears that each of the three Seandi ms had their 


peenliar favourite amongst the gods: thus Odin seems to have been 
and 


Frever by the Sweles Braga was the god of poetry and eloquence, 


peculiarly revere | by the Danes: Thor by the Norwegians: 


land he had married the goddess Ydun, who was skilful in medicine 


and surgery. She had in her possession an apple, which had the 
wonderful virtue of removing all the appearance of old age in any per- 


'san who was permitted to taste of it, and such once more received 


i watchfulness. 
iby night, as well as by day. 


ling. 


all the vigour of youth This was a beautiful allegory, showing 
From the name of the god 
Braga. the English words, to brag, and braggart, are 
derived, though these words have now a sadly perverted meamne. 

” Heimdal was a border warden, whose duties required great 


He is described as gifted with the power of seeing 


the power of poetry and eloquence 


said to be 


His range of vision was so extensive 
that he could see what oecurred a hundred miles off; his hearing 
was so acnte that he was sensible of the sound of the grass grow- 
Freya was the goddess of love, the Venus of the North, but 
of greater purity of character than the southern deity 

“Tn order to support his religion with becoming splendour, to 


keep up 


the temples, to procure victims for the sacrifice, and to 


imake a suitable provision for the maintenance of his priests, Odin 


instituted a poll-tay, which was paid hy all the people lt was 


privilege of possessing 


* * + * © < 


called the nose-tax, as if exacted for the 
that prominent feature.” 
] Is diseiples 
himself persuaded that his tenets were communicated by divine 


“Odin went on deluding until he was probably 


revelation. Still many «a doubt and fear must have passed throughs 


his mit a lest his disc iples should at last discover the hollow ness 


} 





of his elaims to divin 4 \« age therefore CAME Ol it determiued 
tpen rei 4 himeelf hy a voluntary act from the “rnes over 
which he had se loog presided But to commit the act, without 


taking every possible means to leave a deep impression on the 
min Is of his followers. would be to defeat its end (ddan, there- 
fore. invited aK the chiefs and a great number of his disc iples to 


‘ 


meet him at the ten ple in the sacred city of Sigtunna They were 


accustomed to meet there three times in the vear to celebrate their 


great festivals. The first of these was inthe beginning of summer, 


to implore success in their military and predatory excursions; the 
second was in the autumn, to retarn thanks for the blesni ng of har- 
vest: and the third festival was in the middle of winter This 
was the principal one, and seems to have been atime of great pub- 


he repncings. ! 


It was also on this oreasion that the priests and 
people offered up expiatory sacrifices for any personal sins commit. 
ted lw them, or for any neglect shown to their various duties during 
the past vear. It oeeurred very nearly at the time when we now 
and it was called Juul, from being the time 
when the year tarned, the old year going out and the new coming 
in. It probably derived its name, therefore, from the word ‘ hiul 
It still has retained its name in Danish, for Christmas 
is called ‘Janu! One of the principal dishes placed 
on the table was the head of a large boar, probably to remind the 
people of the delicacies awaiting them if they came to Valhalla and 
Pork was a favourite dish with the Seandina- 
vians, and therefore appropriately served at such a festival ; but it 
is curious that in England this custom of presenting at Christmas 
a boars head, decked out gaily, is still observed in various places, 
At this festival they lighted immense piles of blazing wood, for it 
was daring the coldest period of winter, and fuel was to be had for 
the mere fetching it; consequently there was at this time, in 6 


| place like Sigtuma, no lack of fires, The remembrance of this ene 


celebrate Chlirtst mas 


or wheel, 
by the Danes. 


ate of Serimner 
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joyment seems to have been preserved by the Yorkshire and Nor- 
thumberland people, who at Christmas light the ‘jule-log.’ 

“ But, to return to Odin, when al! his friends were gathered to- 
gether to the Juul festival, he acquainted them with his intentions. 
He was tired of ‘Mannaheim. the home of men, and he wished to 
return to his original home, ‘Godheim.’ His friends could not but 
approve of his purpose, and, at Odin’s request, one of the bystan- 
ders pierced him nine times with a spear; and thus in future all 
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the warlike occupations of their guest would make her hands hang 
and the feet rough, and very unlike their own, which were “nh 
engaged in plying the distaff, or turning the spinning-wheel, 
“When night came on, Signe dismissed her attendants, having 
previously ordered that they should honour their guest bw givin 
her a dormitory next to her own apartment. The lovers then me 
and Hagbarth had the joy to learn that Signe in no way blame 
his conduct, but considered him perfectly justified in the revenge be 





whe fell by violent means became conse ‘rated to Odin, and were to 
he his guests at Valhalla. 

‘in Thus died this man who fromm the strong 1m] ressjon which he 
made on the minds of his disciples, must have been richly gifted with | 





both physical and intellectual powers. For centaries after his death, || 


his very name was so revered, that those who professed faith in it | 
looked upon themselves as tied together in one holy bond of fellow- 
ship, however much they might disagree and quarrel regarding 
worldly matters. 
reign lasted only twenty years.” 


This is the more remarkable, as Odin’s earthly 


It is not without reason that Mr. ¢ arlvle has eurolled 
Odin among the number of his Heroes. Among the many 
tales of the “fierce Wwirs and faithful loves” of these periods, 
none is more striking than that of Hagbarth and Signe, 
which comprehends the clements of the highest trayedy,. It 
is said to have occurred during the reign of Frode the Third, 
and about 300 years B.C, 


HAGBARTH AND SIGNE, 


“During the reign of this monarch, an eveat oceurred which 
has formed the subject of one of the most interesting historical 
rOTNANnCES of the North, and h is been suny by THAN poets. 
sit to the Danish court, 
and one of them, Hagharth by name, completely won the heart of 
King Frode’s daughter, Signe, who is said to have been a most 
lovely princess 


“Three Norwegian princes Came on av} 


“In those days, no valiant warrior thought himself justified in 
marrying before he had rendered himself celebrated hy his deeds in 
war and rapine. 

- Ilagbarth wished. therefore. fo set out on some freehooting 
expedition, before he united himself with Signe. and for this pur- 


pose he left Levre, with some men and shij + unnce mmpanied by his 


brothers, who pre ferred to st ‘Voi il eny \ the Pruiclies of the court 

“Ata drunken fray, some disputes arose between the Danish 
princes and their Norwevian guests, and the latter were slain 
Such a breach of hospitality was looked upon as a most atroci 
deed, in an age when guests were always safe, and their persons 
sacred, if once received into a house When these news reached 
Hagbarth, he immediately returned to the Danish court Ile 
landed in the night, unobserved, and with a few followers surprised 
the Danish prime and ew them. befor eter ) resistance 
could be offered his Havharth retired i if itely, ind, without 
ANY opposition embarked again on board hi ship ind at once put 
to sen. 

“While he was engaged in the sacred duty of avenging the mur- | 
der of his two brothe: Hagbarth had never given room t Th 
other thoughts; but now, when suceess had attended him, and he 
was leaving the Danish eoast. he had time to refleet ind he felt 
that he had, probally, lost S for ever, now that he had slain 
her brother U nes f the f Siz el 
to Hagharth the worst of No misfortunes, ul he determined t 
msk everything rather than to remain in such a state of susy 


He put his ships about, and, when off Levre, he told his men to 
wait for him while he was gon hore Ife landed in the dis- 
guise of a Shioldmoe, or lke one of those maidens who used then 
to accompany armies in full military array, lead the men to battle, 


and encourage them bs their owu evwampie tou ht bravely ‘| mes 
' i A, 
, 


MAY Vig Cor lored as the norther i A i 


ence, that they always fought on foot Hlagbarth was admitted in 


this disguise into the presence of the princess, who immediately 
recognised her beloved. She kept her seeret well, and, without auy 
demonstrations of joy or surprise, ordered her quest, who stated 
that she brought news from Hagbharth, to be led into her inner 
apirtments 

“Signe had. meanwhile, ereat trouble in Inu!! t 
which her maidens seemed at one time to have Thev had, aceor a 
ing to old Secandinay ian cusmonl, bat] ed and Ww ashe d the h ith ls and 
fret of their gucst, am! were surprised to find that they were so 


hairy and ruugh, Signe said that it was not at all surprising, fur 


| had taken: nor did she love him the less. The lovers Were w 
happy in thus meeting again, that the light of morning had hepps 
to dawn before Haghbarth thought of their parting. He then asked 
Signe, who now hurried him away, anxious for his safety, what & 
would do if he were taken, and had to pay for his last deeds wre 
the loss of lus life. She then told him that he was dearer to he 
than life itself, and that, whether his death should come soon or jets 
ishe would not survive him. 
«In the meantime, the maids had been talking with the guard 
about the strange guest who had come on a visit to the princess: 
their reports soon circulated amongst the men, and excited no litte 
They determined to send out spies, who should watch 
the Skioldmoe. Hagbarth had, therefore, scarcely quitted the apart. 
| ment of the princess, before he was tracked by various persons, whe, 
by his martial bearing, soon recognised in him a manly warter, 
They determined to arrest this intruder, who had dared to profane 
ithe dormitories of the princess; when, however, they came upm 
him, he defended himself so desperately, that many lives were lot 
before they overpowered him; and then, to their great surprise, 
they found that they had got the murderer of their late princes 
Without further trial, Hagharth was consigned to the gallows 
| When Signe learned the cause of all this turmoil, she set fire to her 
apartments; and as Hagbarth was led out to death, he saw the 
flames ascend and consume all that he valued on earth. With thes 


| 


| proof of the depth and sincerity of Signe’s love, Hagbarth jovfally 


| and proudly urged his executioners to accomplish their task.” 
| The shioldmoe of the above tale, and of the Northern nm 
| tions, more resembles Joan of Are, or the Maid of Sar 
i'gossa, than the Amazons of classical history. 
| The condition of women is not the least remarkable fee 
| ture in the early condition of all the Northern and Te- 
| and it is one to which philosophy must trace 
cand aseribe many of their subsequent noblest distinctions 
What a contrast does the following picture present to the 
condition of the women of the East, and also to those of te 
host highly -polished nations of classical antiquity, ay, even 
| to those of highly-polished Greece ! And more might haw 
heen said of the influence, and even of that direct inflaene 
of the women in publie affairs, which has borne fruits © 


eurpsityv. 


tonie tribes : 


fair, that it may be termed an agent and instrument 4 
hmodern civilization only inferior to Christianity. 


| THE WOMEN OF THE NORTH. 
| “We read often in the Northern history, that females evercas 
i great influence over the other seX, and we will pause for aie 
|moments to deseribe their appearance, their position, and charactt 
They seem to have generally been well-formed, and above the ® 
re of the present race, but they carried themselves with ge 
natural grace and dignity; their complexions were remarkably fae 


their eves of a light blue colour, beautifully clear, though somet® 


- 


14 ‘ 


se read that clear grey eves are mentioned as a great attracias ® 
\ Seandinavian lover. Their hair was flaxen, light-coloured, haf 
ften of a rather sandy hue; dark or black hair was hardly evers® 
Cle Northern maidens prided themselves much on the length of the 
air, and paid great attention to it, so as to keep it well combed ast 
handsomely twisted. 

“Amongst the nobler class of women, such as the daughters 
jarls and under-kings, we often read of instances where the 
passing beauty of their features is dwelt on with great ecstacy; » 
the old skialds speak of ladies ‘who shone as the sun of the vag. 
ur ‘as almorning star,” and so on. 

“The females of the higher classes seem to have been much & 
zared in spinning and in weaving; they were able to produce 
of a very fine texture, and they also knew how to weave 
wherein histoneal and religious representations were 


with great skill. 


“The Scandinavian maid expected ber lover to present bet va 
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buckles, and bracelets of gold, besides buttons made of the 
pros metals, which were often curiously inlaid with pearls and 
gsber: those which are occasionally found still show excellent work- 
mami. Most of these ornaments had, however, to be gained by 

on the coasts of the South; for the North was poor, and 
act pe boast of many ingenious craftsmen able to work in gold 
er silver, though a few have been mentioned who understood such 


pandacraft. 


rang. 
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“The keys to all stores were in the hands of the females, who 
directed all household matters. 

« The legend of Bergthora illustrates the character of a noble and 
traly Seandinavian lady of those days. 
marred one who was beneath her in station, for her husband, Niels, 
was only a bonde, and not possessed of affluence. They had a very 
large family ; but Bergthora took care that all the children received 
the best p s<jble education, and at the same time she was so active 
and industrious in directing Niels’s household affairs, that in his 
old age he was prosperous and even rich. Bergthora had esta- | 
bdished a reputation as the pattern of a wife, and men often spoke 
of her with admiration. The report of Niels’s wealth proved ult- 
for some pirates were induced by it to come and 
lay siege to his castle. When other means were unavailing, they | 
determined to set it on fire; but previously they summoned Berg- | 
thora and her maidens to come out, and not perish with the men. 
Niels was sick at the time, and Bergthora thus spoke to the robbers: 
‘Ia my youth I was married to Niels, and I have shared with him 
his good days and his prosperity ; I am not going now to leave him 
in his old days and in trouble.” She then quietly placed herself on 
the old man’s couch, and perished with him in the flames,” 


mately his bane ; 


* « * ” “ * 1 | 


“In peace, the inen were chiefly engaged in the chase or in fish- | 
ng, while the women attended to the tield-work, or were emploved 
n household labours. The northern people respected women, and 
even considered them peculiarly endowed with a prophetic spirit. 
Hence many old women pretended to be gifted with second sight 
and the power to predict events. 
im reverence by all classes of the people; they were dressed in 


white linen garments, and wore also, as ornaments, heavy belts of 


} 


These prophetesses were held 


copper round their waists, and chains of the same material round 


their necks. 


We need not add that the prophetesses too often abused | 
their assumed vifts and power. | 
The Pythoness of the North was not a little imposing in| 
her rites, as well as formidable in her privileges :-— 


r F 
wad { pr soners m ule in war were brought hefore the ch ef pro- 


phetess, who selected those victims whom she considered the most 


Likely to appease by their blood the wrath of their deities. Th 
prophetess, in her white robes, stood on a high stone raised above 
~ pper caldron. She had the victim brought before her; and 
holding its head above the rim of the caldron, quickly passed her 


ned are . . ° « > . 
Mord across its throat, pretending to divine, from the manner in 
Whe 1@e 

wh the blood squirted into the caldron, whether the gods were 


‘ 
a4 rave 


Mpping up the victim's stomach, divining further, from the entrails 
bh anewer? 


or not 


luferior priestesses were meanw hile busy in 


. © questions of lessimportance. It was besides ordained 
that every 1 ne vears 
chief ten 
Stallions he 
Offering to the 
before the ex] 


{rm the ki 


there she uld be a great sacrifice made in the 


‘gods. Should any great calamity befal the nation, 
uration of the usual interval of years, it was expected 
ng, that he, with some of the chiefs, should voluntarily 
Present themselves as victims at the altar of the gods 
in those davs y 
etrred the risk 
knew but litt 


‘ | . 
PT ey i knowlede 


eral deal of ¢ ereise, and lived on <irn] le 
Beers the 


telivion 
as no slight matter, and the reputation of piety in- 
of being sacrificed for the national welfare. They 


Thes took a 


In CasACs of * ck. 


from their general healthiness. 
fare. 


females availed themselves of their knowledge of the 

Brueinal rm! 

. aay qoahties of a few herbs: and, in cases of wounds, the 

Cressings aonlie:! 
= yPed were very simpue. 

Pret ised us ’ 


surgeons, The children were well treated by their 


Prther, ' . pe 
who nursed them for several vears after their birth 


‘ _ saat paragraphs refer rather to the women of the 
vr a tribes generally than to those of the nation whose 


| 
Bergthora appears to have || 


pie, When ninety-nine men, with the same number of | 
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Among the most renowned of the early sovereigns of Den- 
mark is Regner Lodbreg, intimately associated in English 
memories with the bravest strains of the heroic poetry of the 
North. The origin of his designation of Lodbreg takes fancy 
somewhat aback, and at first sight acts as a provoking coun- 
ter charm ; but one soon gets dver the homely epithet bestowed 


upon this famous sea-king. The account of him is a fair 


1 specimen of the unpretending narrative-style of the work. 


REGNER LODBROG, 
“Tle was such a king as the Danes loved to have for their ruler; 


li he liked nothing better than adventures and expeditions to forengn 


i] s father ha lsubduc ithe Orknevs, and Liieson set abont con- 


on which he made some fortunate attacks, though 


, ? 
Without establishing a permanent rule. lis attacks on the English 
coasts seem to have been principaily for the sake of bowty which 
he heaped to Carry AWAY, and the Icelandic chronicle tells us, that 
this king sailed even to » Mediterranean, as far as Ce nstantinople, 
and brought home creat treasures His surname of ‘ Lodbrok’ was 
given him from his nautical dress, for he preferred to go in lod 
wool) broks (breeks or breeches), such coarse woollen trousers as 


sailors wore, rather than put on hus roy al apparel, 


“ Polvcamvy had become Jess general, but Regner revived this 


unusual extent. and, when he was not engaged in 


eustom to an 


| piratical expeditions, he was sure to be employed in courting some 


inds, and cocks, were slaughtered as a propitiatory | 


> 7 - ‘ ‘ 
i¢ of medical science: but there was no great necessity 


The females also generally | 


jit out, that a despotic, or at least 


) 
i} 
ii 


fair lady. He gained the hand of his first wife, Thora Borgahiort, 
by slaving two giants, who had been employed by her father to 
watch her on account of some suothsayers mysterious warnings. 
Thora Borzahiort means Thora, the hind of the burg (castle), and 
she Was so rem irkal ly handsome, that her two guards became quite 
enamoured of her, and she was only > wed from the odious carcssca 
of either of her lovers through the jealousy with which one watehed 
the other. Regner heard of the pr@ncess’s hard fate, and deter. 
mined to set her free, which he st ceeeded in doing after a hard 
battle with the two giants; and by this queen he had two sons 
Agnar. 


Erik and 
- It wus reported to the k neg that in the 


farthest north there 


was a ski jdmoe, Lathge rtha bv mame who was re markal ly hand- 


Somme. ‘| he great distance did not deter hic yner, and, afler many 


romantic adventures, he pass ssed himself of this be muty ; and she 


gave him one son, Fridleif, 
~ “We will only give the history of 
n to England, Regner Janded 
who had gone for a walk with one of her maids. 


and two daughters. 
On an 
h «a few men, 


oue more marriage. 
n Norway wit 
pleased with her appear- 


. . . , 
She was handsome, and the king was so 


' { ation, that | propos lat once that Lhe) should 
‘ ‘ t Ile told ‘ ' ind asked Aslaug 
sie W ‘ i rol an under- 

king t che eonce ther rn ' ere} toid Negner that sh 
" f+ ‘ » extract t I ' i & pr poral 
so far above what she had aright to expect. If he would proceed 
it , } | ad thie “unt ny | 1 hie lisual in hand, 
then he { ‘ k ty | fhe still was in the same mind, 
1 Qh wouldthen no |! rer re té ‘ er ¢ “wnt, as she might 
bhope that he would not as qui repent of the marrage as he 
ha een Willing to enter wy t Kegner suled for England, 
obtained a great deal of booty, and returned to Norway, when he 
asked Aslauy to ful her promis lle w ygreeally surprised lo 
find that was his equal birth. and she became his chief 


queen. Her son, Sicurd, was his favourite child, and leyuer 
ay ninark 


ts fon ! of 


‘ 
ons with Charles the 


chose hin fi f his 
Although Ke 
ful to avoid all collis 


ry exp! its, he was care- 


ad 


mer © 
Great. 

We need not say that Regner Lodbrog was the eontem- 
porary of ¢ harlemagne, nor allude to the eruecl and horrible 
death to which he was doomed by Ella, King of Northambere 
land, whose te rritory he had so often invaded and devastated, 
Our anonymous historian dates the SecOoNwD Derteal of the 
| Danish annals from the conversion of the Northern tribes to 
It is his opinion, and indeed observation bears 
a monarchial government, 
roble to the introduction of 


Christianity. 





> ! e P 4} . f..% 
iS Always fuul ! lhe most lave 


i} . . . 
i 4 hristianity, irom the concentration of power in the hands 


lof one man, whose will is law, and whose example is sure te 
be followed whether from goed or bad motives, 
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“For the purpose of assisting the Christian teacher, it would 
scem to have been ordered, that at the same time there should 
arise, both in Denmark and Norway, priaces of great talent, who 
eagerly endeavoured to render themselves sole and supreme rulers 
in their respective countries. It is undeniable that some of these 
were even zealous Pagans; bot, notwithstanding this apparent!s 
unfavourable circumstance, their very political measures, and the 
success Which attended them, proved, without their ever dreaming 
of such a result, the best 


aries eould lpaire 


auxiliaries which the Christian mission- 
Order took the place of turbulence, and men 
begen to feel the want of new subjects to whiel 


i they might direct 
their thouch*s - and here Christian ty ste] ped in and claimed their 
attention 

“ The aspect of affairs j 
consideration would almost induce us to believe that the Dis 
Author of our Faith intended openly te 
those Christian princes who hi 
the cloak of a desire to advance 


very nations whon they attempted hy the sw rd ty convert te 
’ '" vw * ! / + } 

( hrist Mi ry were "tf } to } ue Tor hi ii intiess » riil l 
e , ’ 

under SAV ARE lea lers to ravage a 1 desm ] for a ion? period, thie 


vast empires of the South. 
sioned both by the consolidation of the regal power in the North, 


and al«o by the conversion of the inhabitants to Christian ity. ] ise | 


content naturally spread amongst the many 


had thought that they were all the } 


king’s equals, but who now were 
expected to submit to the authority of one supreme ruler. They 


preferred, therefore, to emigrate and form new settlements for them- 


selves; and it is a curious anomaly, that many of their followers 


preferred to expatriate themselves and seek refuge in Christian 
countnes, rather than stay at home and see Christianity supplant 


the worship of the ir old and favourite words These adventurers, a 
times, would collect tugether thei us forces, and make sucl 


: ’ 
Outracrenue inroads 7 +, Afr _ Fras - 


violent and and Ttaly. that 


Paris 


irians SO 


the inhabitants lived in constant terror of their ipproach 
Ron e | 


] " ’ ; . 
close to her gates, that she trembled for her own satety 


was laid in ashes 


and even pre 


“Before we vive further particulars of these its, we W 
turn to the more pleasing subject of the conve: 1 of the N 

“The Roman Catholic missiona brought with them a religion 
bardened with the additions of super ious observances : rwonk 
they allowthat the Lord.in Hisown time, would accomplish His work 
They thought themselves justified in hastening the work by means 
of false miracles and other wicked practice These nu 
annihilated all helief in Ovin and | ruls leradually cj 
the barbarians, who had hitherto obsers Mi i 

“Christianity required a penod of ( 
its roots firmly into the Northern and become 
the multitudes. This slow growth appears nati \N rok 
| wk pou tire utlent of t} preas ny pases fist Tie VM é } i 
read of re ie les and custon liametnically opposed to the 
prin iples of | ristianity Men wer gy eC(h for ai to 
peace with all its | eesings 1 of ic sing. as the ts¢ te } 
the pursi ts of war wit! , its id r| rie. The were to practise 
self-denial and humility, when formerly they freely indulged in 
sensual pleasures and self-exaltation. Thes were now taught that 


they should Lear injuries with patience, when hitherto thev had 


carefully instilled into the 1 ls of their cl mh the se ‘ 
that revenge was a sacred duty. which must not be neh 

“Polvga vy as well asinfantiuode : the cases of wenk oF for } 
children thes ? “ he r | le ne | ns dre f situs } eh il 
their food the Northern people had to change their habits Horse- 
flesh and unclean birds, like hawks and crows, were all delicacies 
in Which they were no | ger to ind ile fi r the missionaries came 


from the South, v he re het te r {. mod Was used an | more refined fa«tes 
pres ailed articles 
of diet, and were often over-anxious to prohibit them 


thes looked. the ref Te’, with abhorreace on sili } 


“The poupic, who had hitherto most esteemed the man who could 


drain the greatest number of goblets. ar 1 would ix the foremost in 


enpoving the nots of a feast. were now tald that penances and fast- 
, . rit " Their hope , Valhalla and all its clories 
ings were menriorous wr Opes ot minhalian anad Ali 1 wert 


were now to be looked upon as worse than idle dreams 


heart was the only way to gain entrance into a heavenly world, so 
widely different from that one thes had hitherto looked for and 
desired These their CN pe tations regarding the fut re state of the 


soul, were often greater hindrances to a conversion than anv mere 
earthly considerations. We read. for instance, of a Northera 
prince, who had consented to become a Chrstian, and actually had 
stepped into the river, when his mind al] at once tarned upon one 
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These lawless excursions were occa- | 


} 


great ¢ hiie fs who bathe to 





Purity if | 


make for himself 


serious objection—Where would his spirit rest when he was deg! 
The zealous monk assured him that he would now be sure of heaves 
‘And my forefathers —where are they & asked the inquisitive 
The superstitious missionary assured lim they were all in hell, when 
Odin and all heathen gods were. ‘Then I will go where the; ar 
rather than remain for ever in the company of bald-heads, like hoa 
and your companions.’ , the prince 
together with all his vassals: fog the 


*g 3 a i Paar’ 
choice was sure to coincide with the decision which their chief mig 
~— 


Suiting his actions to his words 
stepped out of the water, 


i 
sé 


We might tind more attractive passages for voung reader, 
in this comprehensive and unpretending history, such as th 


ladventures of Oluf Trvgvesen and Jarl Hakon, which gr 
[purely in the style of Scott’s historical stories, though the 


writer has more frequently and directly ** moralised bis tale” 
ut what we have already extracted will sufficiently exhihiy 
its general design and manner, while the concluding pars. 
graph indicates its spirit. The time is after the death 
KNUp, our Canute the Great, who, It seems, was far frog 
being the wise and magnanimous prince which popular tra. 
ditions represent him. The Kunud of genuine life and hie 
tory, and the Canute of the bards who sang for “largess,” 
were, in truth, very different characters ; nor was he much 
more popular atolls the Danes than the Saxons of his lew 
kingdom. 


“We have now passed through two periods, the one of which et- 
hileted the histery of Denmark in its primitive heathenish state 
The second period recorded how Christianity struggled for anes 
istence in the land, how it gradually subverted heathenism, and ip 
the end became victorious. 

“In the following periods, we find that Christianity became 
utterly perverted by false teachers, and that depravity spread 
dizniianes, that they saw in their professes 
ant the enrichment 
nen formed a state within the state, pa 


rujnuiy amongst Ns 


wily the means of personal aggrandiseme 
their order. The chure' 

+ subserviency to Rome, 2 id their hearts were far from the 
lan ev lived in, although there they were exercising their spin- 
ecclesiastical dignitaries became inde 


tual oihee. he more the 


endent, the more was Lome enabled to k rd it over the kings d 
ia tO se re pea froin the P pe, the best int rests of 
ple were « {t n? rlec ed by their rulers, 
1) ring centn: « thie wicks In ece was pern 1#tyad » co unre 
s at last the ¢ reached such height that became 


intulerable, and, in a quarter from which no such protest and fe 
L pect 1 or even dreamt of, a humble voice Oa 
jeutly pee 

In this =e 
hierarchical Taiey o 


ie : ‘ a 
uo last Tais@i, which, bv Divine yrace, became sulc 


i 
Ai ‘ i * ; : : 
to annihilate the power of Rome all over the North. 
: ; . hil 
have another proof how short-sizhted a 


which is based upon low selfishness, where worldly ambition tae 
ae) enslave mankind, and to rende r them blind toois in lhe hands 
iutrig itTs 


lhe events which we s} all have to record in the foliowmg 
eriods will give ev! lenee of the correctness of these concludiag 


so conclades this portion of an interesting and instructive 
work, of which the only fault is the pardonable one of es® 
berance. Into a small type and close page the author bs 
compressed an immense quantity of information concermilg 
which, to British readem 
must ever remain first-rate objects of an enlightened cor: 
We shall look with interest for the next appearaa® 
of * Eppa.” 


tribes and conditions of society, 


cmsity. 


A History of Servia and the Servian evolution. Tras 
lated from the German of Leopold Ranke, by Mrs. & 
herr. 1 vol. 


SERVIA is a portion of Earope with which the perple d 
this country are little wxjuainted ; and this arises parr 
from its position and partly from the fact that, with the @ 
ception of a volume published two or three years ago, Lf 


thing has been done to render Servia and its interesting bik 





London : John Murray. 
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tory known to the British public. The work of Professor 
Ranke was, therefore, called for, and Is highly seasonable ; 
and, we doubt not, from the high character of the writer as 
s historian, as well as from the nature of the contents of the 


work itself, that the attention of the public cannot fail to be 


directed to this interesting subject, and the Servian people 
heoome more gencrally known. 
While perusing the volume, we were often reminded of the 


} 


tory of our own country, Wich the Scottish nation 


le } 
ears ue 

© . . , . os . é . -. 
bad to strug pie for indepr ndence I dis Trequent wars with 


hi land. ‘The res mblance in this respect is cousiderable, 


Lag 
from its geographical position, Servia has long boen exposed 
ty the grasping power of the Turkish empire, and thus its 
people, for cr nturies, have had to contend for national inde- 
}* ndehce. I he greater part ol the volume Is vecupied i de- 
tauiag the noble and persevering strugygl 5 ot this brave and 
Que feclsdnterested in reading the account 
oi Wiese strug ye S, and incontemplating, at one ume,t he Ser- 
yian nation determined to keep possession of their civil and 
religious liberty, when it was assailed by a despotic and in- 
fidel power ; and at another time, when unhappily subjected 
to the Moslem yoke, resolving that they shall net submit to 
iheir oppressors, and so uniting to aman, and expending 
their encryies in the successful attempt of regaining their 


In these struggles, Servia hal her chiefs, 


independence. 
who, like our own Wallace and Bruce, were provided in the 
hour of need, and who led on the nation to victory. Amongst 
them Kara Greorge Petrowitsch and Milosch deserve, in 
particular, to be mentioned, as having, by their invaluable 


services, laid their country under a deep and lasting debt of 


gratitude. We give a short extract regarding the former :— 
‘He was bor etween 1] > Vvcat 1760 aud 1740 He was the 
° 1 pea nam } Petroni : | in his ear youth he ent 
w s parents higher up into the mountain to Topola Tn tha 
y ( i of the country which Wiis itl the year Why 
. i Va bv the Austria Vas CN! ev i t pul 
that decided haracter of hus f e |i it meine i com 
ed te I no shing to ve his father behind, among 
i %, 3 vO i ’ with ail his mov v | " | 
eeded tow » t near i 
? ‘ 4 nore } j une hus thy, 
if r ‘ | preferred sur erin is 1 ( 
i Tt i i > re’ Con ay ee t! 
em ury rw " beneld the Save bef t 
h a) P | , said and we shall « 
I} {t g » Cre iis Son is ely is ] ( 
r lee lw t{¢ But George r dined imexorabie 
te ret to his own district with the rank of sergeant, in th 
° voiuutoers in ving himself unjustly passed over at 
: { us, he retired into the mountains asa Heyd 
How r he hecame reconciled in this itter Ww th the colonel 
¥ fier the ne ti) \ ist and was made ‘forest 
weeper in the ster of Aruschedol. But he did not rest satis 
min Aw ‘ wud, as under Hadschi Mustafa, he had n niivimgg tu 
aria S returned thither, and, frum that tame, folluwea 
— that of a dealer in sevine. “The outrages of the 
Mant hurried him into the movements in which he was destined 


: * rt 
of ae abe - 
i aso Important a part. 


He would sit for 
Without ulteriag a word, biting his maals. At 


wus eased lie ; } 
TEM he would turn his head aside and not answer. 


Bara George was a very extraordinary man. 


‘ 
sues, 


\ hen 


. 
fs " ‘ . ° 
Hae , OT Was at last equally resvived : ‘Go, then, over alone, 


Att venaie in & yantry, ‘How, replied hars George 
» took tebe t? slowly tortured to death by the Turks? I: 
tal sid kil thee myself onthe spot.” Then seizing 
ean De instantly shot his father, and ordered one of his com. 
Sune 7 eats low to the Ohi nan who won writhing in 
an ‘whe, eee ee Kora sail te tue people, ‘ Get th i 
Sane i onGer twried for me, and drink ale. for hie soul at a 
© which b's t a hal purpure lit niade them a jacsenl uf the cat 


eiwith him, and then crossed the Sav: This cle 


Yh) : ’ ‘ 
moat ie first indication of his character, threw him out of 








; nee 


his We l-known | | 
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he had taken wine he became talkative; and if in a cheerful mood, 
he would, perhaps, lead off a Kolo-danee. Splendour and magnifi- 
In the days of his greatest success he was al- 
in his old Wine trousers, in his worn-out short pelt, and 
Ilis daughter, even whilst her father 
, Was seen to carry her wa- 
Yet, strange to say, he 


he despised 
VRVS Seen 
, 

eA Cap. 
‘ . ‘ ; } . } 
was in the exercise of princely authority 


er vessel like other girls ie the village. 


vas not insensible to the charms of gold oe Te Whea the 
Servians saw him approach in battle, surrounded by his followers 
hev t fres! rag Of lofty stature, spare, and broad-shoul- 
ered, his face by a large sear, and eulivened with sparkling 
ep-set eyes e could not fail to be instantly recognised, He 
\" {spring from lis herse, for he preferred fighting on foot; and 
| rh | ght hand had been disabled fram a wound received 
when a H Va 7 contrived ta use his nfle most skilfu 
Wherever he appeared the Turks became panic-stricken; for vie- 
tory was believed to be invariably his companion. 
e ullairs of peace hara George evinced, as has been shown, 
nu “ Ine uURnslion < ra res lar course ofl pr ceeding ; and al- 
elf write, he was fond of having business 
writ he allowed matters to follow their own course 
for a long time towether, but if they were carried too far his jushice 
wes violent and terrible. lis only brother, presuming on his name 


ind relavionship, f wk unwarrantable license, and for a long time 
Kara George overlooked his misconduct, but at length he did vie- 


ait ) « 


' 


none n ’ } » Tr; ? mint “dd ] nal ox gly 
Jou, maiden, Whose tricuas co nNpianet sundays, CV\Calhe 


g that it was for crimes of such a character that the nation had 
rise st the Turks. Kara George was so greatly enraged at 
this vile deed that he ordered his only brother, whom he loved, to 

el yeu at tl oor of the house, and forbade his mother to moura 

u ly for the death of her son! 

( ( peaking, he was kindly disposed; vet he would readily 

t what s related to him in prejudice of another, although 

a short t hefore convinced of the contrary, and if once irmtated 
i ! angry ! re cou l not be restrain He We uld not even pause to 
( mombke to beat the offen ler to the ground, but he would 
} ersary ; and he spared none To the Anes 

he w indebted for his dignit vet he lew hu V hen 
cl ‘ rre wi horp and ¢ .claum, ‘May God 

\ e cause for the quarrel ! Yet he was not vin- 

j when had once pardons 1 an offender, he never recurred 

rain to the offence Such was Kara George; « character of ex- 

ot mr tre th. uneons is, as it Were, of its vw powers, 
! t| es of dort f cnerg t aroused tu action 

‘ a ro ei bursting forth to vito 
rous activity fe or for evil + circumstances might direct, 
Ho ‘r he hara (reorge was bow 

Vr s nourt fy . ht uu port ‘ t “ lle estre 

of the emane thon of the subject Cliristian 

i | ent and power of the Turks and tuwards 
u ‘ \ 4 rected 


The son of this Chic f, hara Georgewitsach, was, with the 


concurrence of the Porte, chosen l’rince of Servia on the 


both of June, 1O4e. 

Dheir deliverance from the oppressive despotism of the 
Turks was thus, li a vreat me: sure, the effect of their own 
sertions. But that deliverance is not so complete as could 
be desired ; nor, generally speaking, is their present condi- 
tion such, we think, as it might have been. The Christian 
powers if hurope, bys throwing thei protection over this im- 
teresting people, and affording them that countenance and 
encouragement, during their stroyyles for the maintenance 
of their just rights, and for national independence, which 
undoubtedly they deserved, the Servians of this day would 
have occupied, in all respects, a much more satisfactory and 
To the neglect of this duty must be 


ascribed the imperfect emancipation of Servia, and the slow 


ulvanced position. 


progress of the Servians in civilization, and moral and ine 
tcllectual attainments. On this point Professor anke justly 
remarks that— 

© The spirit of modern times, which operates only by political 
means, docs pot aim at the annihilation of Islamism, either by evs- 
Stil we are perfectly right in restraining it within 
due limite; and we are fully justified in endeavouring to prevent the 
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followers of the Christian religion from being trampled on, simply 
because they are Christians.” 

We cordially agree, also, with Mrs. Kerr’s remarks, in 
her excellent preface, on this point ; and we trust that her 
benevolent and amiable design, in undertaking the trans- 
lation of Prof “that his history of the 
Servians may excite in our mighty nation an interest for 
the Christians under Turkish rule’ 





"—may be accompli lished. 


i 
“The subjection of Christian nations to the infidel yoke is 
matter not merely for regret, t a subject that calls for the 
tention and act svmy of the « ene ind powert 
vernments of Chrnstendur And in those davs of er 
when mis anes are diffusing the trines of ¢ y 
the heathen in the remotest parts of the world, and the legislature 
is ¢ hi be sf } ‘i ( t ih . f ‘ i | i . 
surely ! { I e ? ( ‘ ot i ( i 
. >. 
P pie « near ) es 4 ( ‘ he S t at 
their brethren u th this free country Lhe fanat motthen 
Moslem rulers is so strongly opposed to every attempt of the Ser- 
vians and Bulgarians to form educational institutions, and even to 


acquire the elements of Christian knowledge, that it is only bys 
foreign interventior not the less effectual for being of a peacefi 

hind that the means and « pportunities we) ¢ irnest!) desired bv the 
Christian population of these countries can be afforded them. The 
Turks have been intruders in Europe from the first rrinding down 
the people, and 1 


mpoverishing the countries which they over-ran, 
and warring ithe against liberty, enlightenment, and Christianity 
If we are to ju ive of a faith and a government | 
should all unite in hoping that the Moh 
obstructive cde potisnmi of the ‘Sublime Porte’ should Vik ld to the 


now swiltiv-advancing tide of Christian civilization.” 


PROFESSOR NICHOL’S NEW WORKS, 
1, The Planet 


> vee ° , ° , . 
-# Thouchta Crh Bevis bist pt rfant pout V ) ifr fe Stig “He- 


tem of the World : Second Edition. 

3. The She lhay AGTY eree: | or we of ifs Arr mdeme nts, Mo- 
fione, anda | Mutione, 

By J. P. Nichol, LL.D, Professor of Astronomy in’ the 
University of Glasgow. 


London. 1848, 


N fotver tik ky pure if rom and / pels ht 
} f 


John Johnstone, Edinburgh and 


Ir may be recollected that the discovery of the planet 
Uranus by Hersehell was the last addition made to the know 
ledge of our planetary scheme, prior to the recent discovers 
From 1781, the date of Herschell’s a 


cidental discovery wit! the tel SCOPE, { rahus breecurnne lites 


of the new yolaanne Sa 


ally seth observed of i] obs rveyT- ” and Was a souree of 


perplexity to astronomers, from the upbacce untable ale \ Intions 


of its orbit. M. Bouvard beyan to form tables of Uranus 


’ . ’ . ’ 


mm PBLO, in order to deduce the entire orbit of the planet 


° ’ 


from the forts Vears obs ryation “phe aol, ae alse ound 


betwirt LOV0> and jal, fifteen obs 


in old catalogues ro erva 
tons of it as a tined star, But Bouvard discovered in 
the orbit thus deduced such an incompatibility with a 
known plane tary laws, that the presence of some distur 
badly in the vicinity of Uranus became suspected. 
* Law of the Interplanetary Spaces,” which assigns to each 
planet a position of half the distance from the sun in ascend 
ing, and twice the distance from the sun in deseending, of the 
planet next it, as pointed out to Hersehell the position 


=r , 
of the planet Uranus, was suy prose 1 lik iv to imdicate t 


position of thre new planet, Viz. at twh th ‘ nee ¢ 
Uranus from the sun. With such data, astronomers en 
tore ! Lipeon thie lull and dre ry | Uiations t] ni were ft 
det: ritalin the “0 metits of this undiseove red ‘ rb. It oul hel 


he obse rved, iat the approximations of the different 


eulus, anid on the perturbations of Uranus in its orbit, | 


allowing due influence at their respective distances to each 
of all the other attracting orbs, would probably affurd, as, 
result, the elements of the unknown quantity be ‘longing te 
the strange and distant planet ! 

Two youthful enthusiasts in two different countries, jong. 
ing themselves to the seemingly interminable task, arrive! 


| 
| 
| 
| 


within a vear of each other, at a conclusion differing ceareey 


by a single degree from one another, and from the ae 
and left to Frane 
tional controversv—which should be entitled to claim dy 


and England a new subject of interns. 


disco ery ¢ 

Thus stands the ease About the close of Octohy r, 18 
ithe elements of the perturbing body were communicated 
Mr. Adams, an under-graduate of St. John’s College, ( ar. 
bridge, to Mr, Airy, the astronomer-royal, at Greenwich: 
ind early in September of the same vear, put into A Nias - 

f Professor Challis at the Observatory at Camridge.  Qy 
. 
r he Ist of June, 1846, Leverrier, a voung Frenchman, laid 
| his first ger ge hefore the F rench Institute ; and o@ 
\' 31st Av cust of the same vear his complete deduction of the 
lelements. Leverrier’s caleulations were the first that wer 
| made public ; and, on the evening of the very day on whic 
the 'y reached the Observatory of Berlin, where a proof-sheet 
had just been obtained of Ir. Bremiker’s map of that pre- 
icise region of the heavens where the new planet was expected, 
M. Galle was enabled to detect the existence of thi planet. 
On the strength of this fortunate occurrence, whilst thes 
were yet mapping the heavens for themselves at Cambridg 
| (with the aid of the Northumberland telescope, but withort 
'Bremiker’s map), the French have claimed the planet ss 
their own, and would like, we suppose, to colonise it. Ther 
have called it Leverrier. ‘he M. Arago, with injust 
title of Mr. Adams to te 
But Gauss, Eucke, and Strive, the German a 
Adams, and named 


“unworthy of him, has ridiculed th 
discovery. 
| tronomers, have asserted therightsof Mr. 
ithe planet Neptune. It is. the 


/ 


exposition and history | 
| this discovery and controversy that oecupies the attention & 
| Professor Nichol in the tirst of the foregoing volumes—awat 
lt Airy’s celebra ited treatise on gravite 
| tien, atten pts to treat abstruse science ina " pul iy manne 
delivered by t 


eh jiad its origin in a suarinnh 


Professor before an Institute in Edinburgh. 
Of the equally popular and interesting * Thoug hit 
System of the World,” although consider: rably nodiGed ia im the 


eourse oft this | ond edition, thi re 1s nothing to al werve, 


et yt that the additions are ¢ hietls derived {rom le ss ace wsibe 
works, su h as Sir John Hers hie Il’s eTcatl work on the Suath- 
bern Heaver “, and M. Struive’s reeent “urves of the North 
Hemisphere—sources from which thediscoveries of Astrea 
| mical Science must continue to be drawn, until the gret 
| teless ope of Lord Rosse supplies some fresh informatin I 
rarding the remote Nebulie. Professor Nichel still treat 
ithe Nebular theory as a pure hypothesis, having alieres, 
r, in some eink of importance, his views of le 
| place’s speculations, T he volume is be autifelly illustrated 
| The beautiful sketch of the great Nebule of Orion, by 
Lassell of Live rpool, _ a remarkable } llustration, and give 
a foretaste of what we m: iV antic ipate from Lord hosse. 
Phe third of the works before us is a v holid ay book, Juste 
ut, and full of glittering and clowag 
language within. The stellar universe is a vast subject, 
If fessor Nichol has endeavoured to grasp its immensit? 
Phe volume is the first of three intended to form a syste 


the seeond, on our solar system, being about to appa 


_ 
a 


| . .* * 
jover ™ th stars wit! 


and the third, on the grander evolutions of the earth, bem 
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icod at next new —- = * ee —— . = pirit ae was = we | 7 os 
» as 4 . 1, -. - 4? : » _ 9 : ; ? , , , 
is enfticient to tempt ans one to the Stl iv Oo astronotr 1v. ** ove! Wings of thought, wt cert ti ‘ } i 
- i = eo ] “a? ‘ cael a | ) +} ! 
It is, perhaps, however, more a lady's than a gentleman’s |] the better had some curb been p Ul uUpen » and ue 
. . 
re Samorrvoll Th, Le » . ¢ ) lin: } ‘ t 
hook, and may make many Mrs, Somervilles. The Professer ||] not been allowed to run so very rest ul 
@ «ee ® . ° 
. ° ¥) ? . : } . } } _ 1, ¢ 
? t; i r 1 ' ’ ~ , , 
himself commends it specially to the young, he preces in the Scottish language, of w | . 
- _ yr? an | , } ' ' } t..! ‘ } } | 
i ee bth, ~ 4 Aa Qaait te 1 i > 
> ok ae wn! “< ily 
Behe Curtrins, London, Frost humour and deseriptive power u , 
i I > 
,? ‘ on . . ? } ‘ } } 
Scexes not acted before the public, but performed at re- |] 5 . The other y | | 
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—N x ° ; : a ee +) ros } 
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that the resources of this country are sulliclent for anv emer- give up their dayv-dreams for * sterner s 
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genev, If property applied, ‘The interest of the subject has | ‘Sacrifice’ and “The To 
p i i ° é 
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Comparativ: Skt ‘ he s Ol | rance and England. Prowse rs, alt] Ol oh it Secnis to } 
! } P ; 
“ we KNOWN poem ob ** What 
- : ; -—— P ° 
The Rustic Bard, or a Voice from the People; being 
y) . ’ Ae 
Mise Treas Poe & and Ss sity, Ly Jolin Hall aay, BAI . 
io ° ’ 
(ra. ishiels ; J, Drown. “\ t } I \ 
. ’ ’ wee ,..7° t r 
THs neatly cot up voaume, of BoO pages, does not belie : ; we 
: —=™ | } . He Essence Ol 
its name. It is, indeed, the production of a rustic bard, |... Py 
i i > S ¢?] eg 
i we . , : : : - 1} 
and thie poeins and songs it contains are very misceliancous | n of 1 f { tr fay ' 
: " 1° ’ ’ " . " 
both in character and quality. In general they display ai] p furbisher of | t) t e 
leral)] ¢ ft r " ] ); } , \ " 7 
TS? ‘ «th unt of \ JOoul i iui ae Lit 9 aha i { re cart \ } | p v : ' 
eve ; bere 1 } } ’ } p . 
throug sul it rough and uncultivated native powers grey 
. . . + rh 
on i] t of the author. me, the blunts of | A 
| ' 
s f ” . ’ 4 
mani Hl bea bous, | ' ; 
wy! ty all ‘ ry. + j 
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VW ie} ‘ uk } ‘ " 
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lee . Po } } ] ] ; . ‘ ‘ » ‘ 
. > Volume would have been materially enhanced, if) | 1 ras he poh we tear W 
the @ Byscel] iis oy ” | ' he cri ‘a & ’ 
P e sent toa Friend with a Poem,” at page 104, , 7 ee ne 
ae : ae , 4 ‘, a ol} ‘ - oh «l " ‘ “ ’ 
fry , } ? ? *.4% 4 an ' a 
— & of the fam Har cpisties, with the greater paar ¢ 7 
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we Address to Fortune,’ had been omitted. These €8 |] Withont ' t wit ' 
, ‘ . . ] Wi ! L Us yaiiy £1 Wilh cA, W - 
firtas. } } oh . Sl . . 
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: 4 ailusiopn Ol tii hh © ed) rFnatu ® ] 4 ‘ I} e what it was it a 
alwi ar: a ltour } ° - ss 1 » . 
7 are ailogether disgraceful tO tile character Ol any one Nor my trust to earthly hope, r tu 
teed a oe ee | true per to use, . } Ww yo . if ’ »gY 
bee : ' ’ 
Mr las . ) 1 t l © rest opes on im Wi every Ff ; 
: tr. Halli 4aV Is a great admirer of Burns, and although mg : .s hoy " iH c 
— le ¢, } . she # ' ‘ ‘ ' | 
* Fou not ] ke i? ? ] . id } } al . +f rot te it A tiie I Zui ana W i } i "i ‘ ' 
SAC Gt tO be Said, le 18 Giso sometimes a ] ret r ; , 
. ” 1 ca sf 1% 4 upe of 
Mf Imitas ? 1:3. on = ‘ t 
itor of him, The genius of Burns, we can assur | 
} 4} ; 
é 3 Lrir . ‘ . : es ° } ’ j | . , ‘ . ‘ ‘ . 
y‘orew a blaze round many things which would not b [t will be seen that our 
4,! bs - 
OaTat } “HI ” 1 hat , ts free od 
A Meaner man, and were reprehensible even in || + of his metres. “ Gem’ ds ’ 
‘. 
ah, As a } ¥ sé ,! 9 7 ss} oct *? iz ’ ' ’ 
. ar i i . yy s- - Tier 4 | Ww ii ‘i. I ri i, a, 
. . , , ’ } | ' . i? 
I tint tains tut a leric word , and he : ] Ttial { Ucii ¢ j i a pros ie | t 
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VW ; +1 os . " . , . ef ‘ ; , 
e soldier is flat blasphemy is “‘intervaik, “‘ununisonic, “plagiarian,  ** sophie , 
We regret { ¢ et ‘+} ‘6 - ry. 4 nt °° 6 aheentic 6 1 desuk joud.”” 
sFeL to see a book of poetry disfigured with corruscative, iInsetisicnt, enerupic, C-GUSAICL, 
Many Wy fe. *) } . } . ‘ 2am ‘ .. 0 ’ ‘3 99 { 
wry i? ' * ; ‘ ‘iti 4 ° : nt 
' ; and while we rather like the honest straight-||« Morphian,” “ Calvinian,” “ pretensic,” “ cloquential,” and 
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Vestiaes of the Antiquitics of Derbyshire, and the Se 

chral Usages of its Inhahitante. By Thomas Bateman, 
Member of the British Archeological Association. Leg. 
don : J. Russell Smith. 1843. : 

By archzeologists this book will be highly prized. Jy 
his labours and researches, Mr. Bateman has been assisted 
by Mr, Stephen Glover, author of the “ Ilistory of Derby. 
shire,” and between them a volume has been produced full 
of interesting notices of the ant! vy sof that county, which 

*s 


upplies a want hitherto much felt in the county history, 


it] re ly ing no local work of the kind in « Xistence, Tt woald 


be of great advantage if every county in the kingdom had 
rubl he cl records of thy ir anti i] th 8. In bomie Fes “pacts, 
these are as useful, and they are often fully as int resting as 
statistical or descriptive works. In the “Statist tical Ae coe 


! 


of Scotland,” some approach has been made to this, gsr 


o that country, by the comprehensive account of the wf 


quities of every parish therein embodied > ney so far as we 
know the Scotch are the only nation that has adopted this 
plan, 

The midland county of Derby, renowned for its Peak, its 
spars, and its minerals, is also famed for its Draidical re 
mains, its rock-barrows, its cromlechs, and its logans, or 
rocking stones, of which various vestiges are still found, 
Mr. Bateman has shown great industry in the discovery and 
examination of these ; and his pract tical experience in the 
excavation of tumuli has been of material use to him in the 
deseription of them, The work is divided into sections: the 
first relating to tumuli, the second to carth-works and fortl 
fications, the third to Roman vestiges, the fourth to Saxe 
remains, and the fifth to Mediwval and Ecclesiastical anti- 
cuities. These are all full of interesting details, while de 
[utroduction contains an appropriate description of the dif 
ferent kinds of weapons, articles of dress, and ornaments d 
ur English ancestors, at remote eras of history, with the 
various ages of tumuli, &e. In the sections on Roman and 
Saxon antiquities, there are many new and original nottees, 
while the ) rtion of the work devoted to the remains of the 
middle ages is illustrated with representations of old scalp 
tured monuments, crosses, church-fonts, &e., and contains 
many curious epitaphs. The volume, indeed, comprise 
throughout upwards of sixty engravings of antiquities, The 
book is thus rendered valuable as the embodied aceount € 


i that is known relative to the archreology of Derbyshite 

Many interesting facts relative to the opening of tumal @ 
various parts of this county and of Staffordshire are givet 
inan carly chapter. From these barrows much informa 
ion has been derived as to the modes, habits, and custom 
f the inhabitants of the central parts of England rth? 
hundred years ago. The weapons they fought with, the 
ornaments with which they decorated themselves, the very 
articles of dress which they wore, with the coins of long pa® 
reigns, and the vessels of worshi ip of bygone re Jigions, se 
heing concealed for ages, are again brought to light. Eve 
in the arts and sciences, as understood and practised in thon 
rude and remote times, much insight is given by these” 
tiges of antiquity. Thus it is stated in ‘the account of t 
Saxon period, that many articles have been discovered in @ 
Derbyshire and other tumuli which denote a knowledge # 


bene and flint. In that county nine barrows have we 
Open od, which are thought, from their contents, to bale 
to the Saxon period. 


Strange things have been found in these barrow® ’ 











one, a sepulchral ern or vase fixes the attention of the a 
















































metallurgy, found in undisturbed contact with weapaas 
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tan; in another, a necklace of curious material and 
sorkmanship calls forth all his powers ot description. Thus, 
ai page 37, we have an account of a gold string of beads, 
fund in Galley or Callidge Lowe, a large barrow on Bras- 


siagton Moor, examined in June, 1843. The account thus 


proceeds Nomad 

* About two feet from the surface were found a few human bones 
mixed with rats’ bones and horses’ teeth; amongst these bones (which 
bad been disturbed by a labonrer digging in search of treasure) the 
following high!y interesting and valuable articles were discovered 


—Several pieces of iron, some in the form of rivets, others quite 


, ’ been broken on the 
two arrow-heads of t! 


ghich was rubbed 


shapeless, having be 
into the form of a whetstone; 
its of a large urn of well- 
inte rior for 


bodkin. of verv neat ervecution; the fragm< 
| about 


zed in the 


baked carthenware, which was g “a 

h above tite bottor twe beads’ one of green glass, the other of 
whe ¢ el, with a | of bh e runniug thr ugh it und fi irteen 
heautifit! pendant ornaments of pure gold, eleven of which are en- 


rebed by settings of large and brilliantlv-coloured garnets, two are 


of gold without setting, and the remaining one is of gold wire twisted | 


In a spira 


al manner, from the ceytre towards each extremity (a gold 
lop of identical pattern is affixed 
f Honorius in the writer 
intended to fori > Ornament ly f bably ; cklace. fi 

infenged '9 fori one Ornament only, most probably a necklace, lor 
which use th It will here not be | 
oat ol piace to borrow some quotations reialive to a Tremarkavile Sue! 
perstition connected with glass beads similar to those discovered in | 


J 


to a barbaric copy of a gold coin 
they have evidently been 


*s P Ss ‘$s1On) 


eir form peculiarly adapts them. 


Galley Lowe, particularly the one having ‘two circular lines of| 
opyjve sky-blue and white,’ which seem to represent a serpent en- | 
twined roun re, which is pérforated. ‘This was certainly | 
one of the Glain Neidyr of the Britons, derived from glain, which | 


la cen 
is pure and holy, and neidvr, a snake. Under the word glain, 
UJ "4% . . 

Mr. Owen, in his Welsh Dictionarv. has given the following arti- 
‘The Nair G} 


wor hy thie ait 


ae Ln, transparent stones, or adder stones, were 


rent orders of the Bards, each exhibiting its ap- 


an ivory pin or 





occasion above referred to, | 


he same metal, a piece of coarse sandstone, | 


propriate colour. There is no certainty that they were worn from 
superst origin lly perhaps that was the circumstance which | 
gave rise to Whatever might have been the cause, the notion 
{ their rar universal in all places where the Bardic 
relig wie te , 
“These | e thus noticed by Bishop Gibson, in his impr ved | 
e D mich s Britannia: In most parts of VW ales. auU 
roug out a laud in ¢ iM ve find it a common Opi 
a ) \ imer-eve ugh in the t 
Vu is 1 ' for ikes to meet In companies 
and that by r and hissing, a kind of Dubble is 
formed, |i} ring, about the head of one of them, which the rest 
8} cou! i iis iow on, 1 il it comes off at the ta when 
Mt ial 5 har ins, and I buat & viass Ting, whic bh wihocver 
‘ prosper dl lis undertakings : the rings they supposed 
{ 4 ‘ i iri al or en? idror th namely, remma 
Ang T ire small glass annulets, commonly about half as 
Wide as our finger-rings, but much thieker, of a green colour usn- | 
ai} ouch s mnie « f thre nare blue and olLuers Curious 5 Ware d with 
md Wi y Phere seems to be « connexion between | | 
: yr of the Brit md the ovam anguinum, mentioned 
by | is heing held in venerat hy the Druids of Gaul, and 
Yo the for tion of which he gives nearly the same origin. They 


: Y ery. hen , ~ ; 
ere probably woru as a mark of distinction, and suspended round | 
tke new] j - 
Meek, asthe perforations are not large exough to admit the 


fager.” | 


} 

I has often struck us as singular that, in most books of | 
this kind, the skeletons found in the barrows which have 
been opened, and are described, are invariably set down as 
knights, and men of flerce and warlike habits and practices, | 
It is quite refreshing to come upon a skeleton of a very dif- | 
trent character, like the one the description of which follows. 
; In a tumulus, situated on a ridge of high land, near the 
Vilage of Biggin, which goes by the name of the “ Liffs,”’)| 
Seed in July, 1843, a fine human skeleton was found, the | 
knees of which were drawn up, according to a general cus- | 
ben, prevalent in the most remote ages. The remainder | 
Se give in the words of Mr. Bateman :-— 
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figures wing clothed in chain mai! 
armed with long two-edged swords 
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with one exception, deposited in a cluste: 
this early denizen of the Derbyshire moor 
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“The extreme antiquity of this interme 
the simple form and material of the weapon 
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which, even now, on being wetted, imparts a 


the skin, which is by no means easy to 


mit 


small drinking or incense cup of novel and 


which was unfortunately broken and ert 


restored.” 


Our ancestors, rude as they might he, were all enti 


it of the little heap, formed by this accum 


shoot or hunt, as they thought proper. 


forests free, utterly ignorant of what are 


Laws. ‘“ Where ignorance is bliss, ‘t 


To many readers the section on ecclesi 


will possess the most interest. Various 


scattered through the different section 


the 


n the hands is fre<qus mtiy bell 


a heart . specimens of these are to be seen | 


af 
‘ 


others 

“ After these came the altar-tombs, with of 
which plate armour first Appears, Wills gorget 
the principal peculiarity of the female figu i 
head-dress. These monuments continued to the ext 


now called the 
s folly to be 1 

sti al ant 
h t ii hat 


res 


r 
re. 


ti id the 


The skull, which 
fine and intellectual, lay on the left side so as to look towards the 


west, and in the angle formed by the contract f k 

placed a hammer-head ingeniously constructed out of the | 
| of the horn of a noble red deer : one end « t] 
trounded and polished, the other is cut i a | 
| s ymewhat similar to the wafer stamps used | 

| articles before alluded to as being placed 

of a very i scellaneous characte r,and | 

lig, after i lapse of sé rai th ia i 
| ton reposing im this ¢ n had ed 

amongst the inhabitants of the f 
li his fellow-savages; as almost the first 
| pair of enormous tusks of the wild |! 1 h 

hay his last svivan tr ph next i rw 

1,,) \¢ ly } ‘ 

. i 

eautifully chipped and polished at the cutting two §] 

if the same material - two flint kuives peouisi nn tine i 
ithem serrated on the back, in order to serve as a san 
rous other pier es of flints of indescribable for nl 

gether with all the flint instruments enum 1 a 

have undergone a partial calcination, le ! \ 
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ire many rv lating to ancient church ecture a 
tory, which ha b peculiar attra 1 t siisl 
The pomp and pride of heraldry, a 
I 1! of other tiji ] it on chur li ‘ al 
are often correct Indices to the kind of ma 
tire then worn, On this subject t 
Mi eval monuments are the most ‘ 
vn t the present me ( f fertraial 
f the t sin ! they were ¢ j 
great share of attention. Undoubtedly the est t 
but few designs from whence to ascerta the ty of t 
pants These appear to be the cop } t« ré 
under the head ‘Bakews and perl to tine ‘ 
of the cross ] gravestones coutamed + 
of thes ippear to have beeu the hus f 
nd the like. and are, peradvent irs ‘ na 1 ie 
period, their « being continued at least ! 
teenth century, though they were general in the tw: 
in antijuity are those in which a portion of the figure 
side a quatreioua ; In some instances an herizonuta pends 
feet shows those extremities; this was probably ed 
| the appearance of the body in its coffin, through | 
“The next style of effigy is always in sandstone 
have prevailed about the middle of the thirteenth « 
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plates of brass, though brought into 
ft t} 
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er is added, which appears to 
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em. 
to brass effigies, which may be ac- 
', the material could be obtained 
r haud, all brass plates were im- 
| slabs, neatly engraved with out- 
tions, and filled up with pitch or 


raved brass plates, at first the 


llathersage 


Incised slabs were made 


favourably with the 
hrough the fifteenth cen- 
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. 4t : 
owards the end of 

1; ry eo lane 
ica in use jor a iong 
ter than the time ot 


pecimen to the memory 
urch. These figures are 

as they are generally re- 
There are some very good 
Morley, Sawley, 


has been enriched with 
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endour. On somein Mor- 
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be rather a peculiarity, though he is frequently represented in painted 
glass; ofthe latter are some interesting examples in Morley 

said to have been brought from Dale Abbey, and embodying a mogk, 
ish legend, once, doubtless, inculcated as gospel on the uneducated 
multitude. 

“The stone church crosses, and the fonts and other sculptures gf 
Saxon types (some of them in red sandstone), prove that Chrigi. 
anity had taken deep root, and that the district possessed elegant 
religious edifices, the work of the Saxon inhabitants, previons to the 








| invasion of this country by the Normans, though it is to the latte 
that everything beautiful in our ancient church architecture has 
|for some unaccountable reason, been attributed; nevertheless, we 
know that the former were as far advanced in civilization and pos. 
| sessed the same religious zeal as their subduers.” 

| Weare convinced that Mr. Bateman’s volume will becom, 
la book of reference regarding Derbyshire antiquities; and 
| from the fullness and particularity of the notices of the burial 
‘customs of its early inhabitants, it will be found te be a 
| authority on every subject relating to the sepulchtal Usages 
lof the ancient Britons. 
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rinciples was impossible. 
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f rw hile othy rs speculated 
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© announced with his 
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repealed ; molasses and 
itted to use in British dis 
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' of the public money are to 
ists 


/promote the immigra- 
ast of Africa. Mean- 
been appointed, in the 
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K's motion, to Inquire 


ects of Fast and West 
it, we presume, whether 


ade upon the scheme of 


inncellor rather hastily 
The objection we have 
is, that it stops short, 


REGISTER. 
like most of the measures of the Whigs, of fall and 
complete justice. The principle of free trade has 
been extended to sugar: it ought, in common fair. 
ness to the planters, to be extended to the labour by 
which sugar is produced. The most perplexing r- 
strictions have been imposed, and for anything whieh 
the Chancellor has promised, are to be maintained on 
the immigration and employment of African labour- 
ersin the West Indies. The sum of £200,000 are 
a very inadequate compensation for the trouble and 
expense entailed upon the colonists by our own ét- 
actments, 
| The second reading of the Jewish Disabilities Bill 
was earried by a majority, which leaves no doubt of 
‘its successful passage through the Lower House; and 
lit is very unlikely that any danger will acerue tof 
‘inthe Peers. Lord Morpeth’s Sanitary Bill for Eng- 
land has been read a first time, and meets with 
i'cencrally favourable reception. <A similar measur 

has been promised to Scotland immediately ; and we 
‘hope, for the eredit of Parliament, that no ume 
leessary obstacles will be raised in the way of this 
peer necessary and uscful measure. Consideralé 
‘excitement has been crented in the country by ti 
introduction of a bill into the House of Lords, ™ 
‘authorise the establishment of diplomatic relation 
with the Court of Rome. The appearance of this 
|measure along with the Pope's rescript to the Irish 
prelates does not improve its complexion, Sir W. 8 
merville has introduced a landlord and tenant's bik 
which has failed to satisfy Mr. Sharman Cra 
land the Irish members; and the Lord Advocate’ 
| promised bill for the amendment of the Scoteh law@ 
entail has been read a first time, but at too late* 
period of the month for us to form any opinion 

merits, or the reception which it is likely to mee 
with in Scotland. +i 
IneLanp.—The proceedings of the Special Co® 
mission have succeeded in restoring quiet to the 
'turbed districts of Ireland. We have heard of @ 
one murder during the past month, and thouglt 
very atrocious character, it does not bear a ae 




























of an agrarian origin. But a new pacificator #4 
peared on the Irish stage, who is expected by come 
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work far greater miracles than the arm of the law.|| King. The King of Sardinia aud (io Grand ke of 
The Pope has condescended, for some consideration |/ Tuscany have yielded to the sa ha 
hich is not yet fully developed, to address a letter to} ence. The Roman states are ro} ‘ 
the Irish prelates, chiding them for their unseemly || latest statements, tobeon tho) 
meddling in secular affairs, and calling upon them to '| count of the refusal of the Po; 

‘ee geome account of themselves, as the heart of the ||of his neighbours; an], gr 
Holy Father has been afflicted beyond measure by the || tous of all, France, while we w: 
“damnatory reports” which have reached Rome, of | a revolution, more extraord): 
altar denunciations and priestly provocations to mur- || the Revolution of the Three } 
der. The publication of this rescript has spread con- || period, the unarmed | 
sternation among the prelates. The Primate enfor- || fortifications, and tro 
ees the admonition of the Pope, by counse!ling peace, | 80,000 men, have ov 
and a total withdrawal from the distracting turmoilof | compelled the King to a! 
secular politics; whilethe M‘ifales and the Higginses | de Paris as his suce 
ery out the press, the Government, and Lord Minto— | vernment, and declar 
all of whom they accuse of 4‘ a wicked and diabolical || all this will end, it is 
conspiracy” acainst the fair fame of the Catholic hie- requires no prescience to | 
rarchy. Every man’s hand, it seems, has been raised || tered upon an era of the m 
against these Ishmaels of the Irish Catholic Church. ‘to the political condition 
The crime of the press consists in having published to_ The news of these great 
the world their own political sayings and doings; and || in this country with intens 
yet we presume the Lion of St. Jarlath’s and the Dove | py to note a growing opin’ 
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ani of Elphin would not have been much better pleased || neutrality being observed 

has had the press pursued an opposite course, As forthe | wards continental movement 

fair- Government aud Lord Minto, they have been merely | French finds few sympathi 

r by driving a bargain with the Roman auihorities, which | lent tirades against the repu\! 

y Te may turn out to be a very hard one. Rome is not!|once more taken possession of «: 
hich the ground where “notovidus calumnies’’ against a! pervading desire among all part 
don Catholic priesthood are likely to thrive; and Drs. || should have perfect liberty to 
yOUr- M‘Hale and Higgins may rest satisfied, that their in- || ment into any shape they plea 

D are terests are in perfectly safe keeping in the hands of | ment should govern our polic 
and the Pope and the Sacred Congregation. Wedo not | States. Nothing could be 

n Ct think, however, that it can be fairly denied that Lord || country than to be embroiled : 

Minto has had his finger in th »pie. The rescript is||in the confusion of continen al | 

s Bill certainly one of the fruits of his mission. The most | sooner or later, must ensuc; and | 
bt of important fact, perhaps, developed by that document | those mistaken Liberals, who 

. and is, that Lord Minto went to Rome with the view of | to involve this country in lea, 
 toit negotiating for the services of the Pope in the pacifi- || sive and defensive, with the [tal 
Eng- cation of Ireland. The avowed object of his mission | sider whether, as events hay 

sith s was to open up a channel through which the British }it is likely that the arms 
asure Gerernment might act with greater cflect upon the | be ultimately wielded in the san 
nd ve affairs of Italy. ‘This was the popular side of his en-|| Austria and Russia. Mo: 

unoe terprise ; for there arc many in this country who be- || could be opened upon the C 
f this lieve that, in the present critical state of Italv, Lord | action of this country, a Liu 
eral) Palmerston might renderessential service tothe cause | probably be as bloody and 
vy the ofliberty and reform, menaced by the open hostility of ly struggle that we are no prey 
rds, t@ Prince Metternich an ithe equivocal attitude of Guizot. | tional Debt is an effectual bar 
‘ation: The part of Lord Minto’s commission, b ‘aring upon || same amountof debt cannot be : 
of this Irish politics, will not be equally well liked in this land in mixing ourselves again ' 
e ne country. We confess our hearty abhorrence of this | quarrels, we must cither ma! 
V, Se ailempt to govern Ireland through ecclesiastical in- || beaten, or to play a very su! 
"s uence, [t betrays, on the part of the Whigs, an/|| with that which ‘we sustained 
word. inability, if not unwillingness, to grapple with the | If we can succeed in defend 
ocate’ political and social abuses of Ircland. The influ-|| preserving our empire, and in i 
lave Suee of the Pope is intended to be used as a substi-||/nal institutions, we will do ad 
 jate® tute for good government ; and we will have reseripts || taking upon our shoulders th 
n of ris meinstead of tenant right, the abolition of the || litical constitutions or the ero 
> mee rash ( burch, andequality of electoral privileges. But, Another rupture with ¢ 

4 notwithstanding the undoubted power of the Pope |occurrence. The last ov 


ad his agents in Ireland, we venture to predict that || gence of the murder of six Ungli 


a] ; . att . . ’ 
the di Feseripts will prove as complete a failure as any || of a small village, about th: 
of off “strum which has yet been tried. ‘land it was only after a tedi 

u -7 WV oy ‘ 4 * 4 . 
ches REIGN Nations. —The Continent, during the past || John Davies could preva‘! 


of me bee been a scene of revolutions. The people || ritics to execute four of the » 
meuy and Naples have wrung a representative || doubted whether the four men wh . 


Soustitation from their self willed and prejudiced | treme punishment of the law were th ’ 































































Tuts: financial statement of the year was presented | 
by the Premier on the 18th, and, as usual, when a 
Whig ministry have to describe financial results, 
they are bad. For some years the fate of the 
Whigs has compelled them to deal with bad budgets. | 
There is no cause for this run of misfortune in their 
proceedings. They do not foree measures on the 
public that are disapproved by their great and “ non- 
descript” rival. They always have his assent be-. 
fore taking a penny from the duty on safflower, or a 
halfpenny off the pound of shell-lac. They are never 
allowed to act ‘‘ unadvised,” even if their disposition 
led them to err in that direction, and left them 
characterised by inecautious rudeness in shifting 
figures. Their calamity, in these circumstances, is 
undeserved; but it adheres and follows them into 
office like their shadows. Having to deal with a 
deficiency often, they have notwithstanding failed to 
accjuire sufficient tact in smoothing difficulties. They 
cannot inake certain sums appear to be anything else 
than they really are. Mr. Goulburn is acquainted 
with that seeret, but the Whigsare not. They com- 
plain on every oceasion of his mis-statements, and 
sometimes with sufficient cause. The accounts ex- 
hibited by Lord John Russell embraced some arrears 
from days that were deemed prosperous as they 
passed, and their existence manifested cruelty to our 
unfortunate times, whose coming might have been 
foreseen by statesmen. The Whigs are incapable 
of balancing absolute loss with hope. In the long 
run hope does little at the Bank of England, where 
it is not a recognised element of accounting. On 
the floor of the House of Commons business is ma- 
naged without a close examination of particulars; and 
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mised gain that was to follow the arrangement, Sir 
Robert Peel almost persuaded many of his disciples 
to believe in the income-tax as a means of enrichj 

them. The only disadvantage connected with his 
proposition was, that it merely embraced three per 
cent., and was temporary. Looking to its varie 
advantages, men who were in haste to be rich wer 
surprised that it should not have been ten per cent, 
and perpetual. We are coming to these conditions 
now without one of the prospective advantages, The 





payments remain and increase, but the houscholj 
|parings are wanting. The tax is perecptible in the 
| cheque book, but the savings are impcreeptible in the 
household book; and the balance at the close of the 
year shows the whole sum carried to the wreoge side, 
These views undoubtedly require to be modified in 
some respects. The repeal of taxes that never yielded 
anything has been followed by great advantages, 
The price of eattle, for example, is known, but the 
figures that they might have reached, if the prohibi- 
(tions on their importation had not been withdrawn, 
are unknown, They are amongst the probabilities, 
inaccessible to ordinary accountants. There are se- 
veral other matters on which practical reductions 
have been made, and if families don’t live cheaper 
—perhaps they live better—on account of the 
reductions and withdrawals of duties in 1845 and 
1846. The public may also admit, without ineur- 
ring the charge of credulity, that 1845, 1846, and 
1847, have not fairly tried the new gommereial 
schemes, They have not been years of average 
| produce or average suffering. The autumn of 1846 
eaused a loss of produce, exceeding thirty millions 
sterling. The past year, 1847, gave in Glasgow 





these promises for the future, assumptious and even], 7250 deaths above the average number ; and as 


expectations, have their weight. 
of Commons they are not without their influence. 


Out of the House | 


, s* . ° t 
When Sir Robert Peel assured the recipients of 


£150 per annum and upwards that they would save | 
the entire income-tax in the reduction of the price of 
coflees, sugars, spelter, and copper goods, that re- 
spectable section of society trusted the plausible | 
deceiver. 


They had not time to reckon for them- | 


selves, but they supposed that everything had been | 


reckoned by Sir Robert Pecl; and so they accepted 
the ealeulation as if it had been the summary of re 

sults contained in the prospectus of a joint-stock 
company, and they have fared very nearly as if they 
had trusted to the promised dividends. Goods have 
been cheap. Sugars have been lower than econo- 
mists can wish to see them again for many years. 
Coffee, we know, is to be had cheaply by the cup in 
a multitude of rooms, in many different towns, and 
it would be well for the interests and the comfort of 
the operative classes, if they would increase the num- 
ber of coffee-houses by inereasing the demand for 


9° 
modity, 





their con Tropical produce has been cheap 
—but it has Leen cheapened by the prostration and 
utter ruin of old and long-established mercantile 
houses—the merchant princes of great cities. 


fulfilment has net confirmed his expectations. The 


routsibutors of the income-tax do not feel the pro-'' avoided. They are praised, but they are not 


i 
The || 
prophee'cs of Peel have been partially fulfilled, but | our movements have not yet produced a usef 

not according to his schemes ; and the result of their || pathy in foreign nations. We have made no 





| 


suming the population of that city at four hundred 
thousand, we have for Great Britain and Ireland 
an excess of deaths in 1847 amounting to pw 
hundre d and Seven thousand jive hundred. Glas- 
gow may be considered a sickly town, but that is 
true of perhaps only one-third of the city; and even 
in that third the mortality does not probably exceed 
the corresponding localities in all large cities. The 
number of burials there in 1847 was 18,886: or 1m 
214 of the inhabitants, reckoning, as formerly, the 
population at 409,000, In Ireland the deaths from 
‘fever and want were said to be one million! The 
| estimate must have been, like all such wholesale est 
mates, greatly exaggerated, although it appears ® 
most important statements. If it had been true 
the deaths in Ireland must have been one in eight 
all the inhabitants ; and although that was not the 
case, vet the loss of life was deplorable. met | 
we experienced a commercial crisis unparallel a 
the history of the country since 1812, when a simia 
crash of great houses occurred. Al) these facts, 
the three last years out of the average of scary 
and deprive us of the means from facts andexpere@? 
, to judge fairly the late commercial measures. _ sy 
After these apologies, we acknowledge freely 
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They are admired, but 


verts to our views, 
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ir operation. 
“. sostusing his budget, Lord John Russell had 
to acknowledge his own and his predecessor’s deficit. 
He had a double inconvenience. In one melancholy 
speceh, he was required to disclose a deficit past and 
another prospective. They make, when joined, 
£6,353,683 for two years. 


The total is alarming. We subjoin the particulars, | 


Excess of expenditure on revenue, ‘ £2,966, 683 
Expended on relief in Jreland, £1,525,000 
Do. on Caffre war, (Chi- 
nese money, ) : ° 450,000 


£1,975,000 








Net deficiency, : ; £991,683 
Estimated produce of the revenue was £52, 190,000 
Actual produce of do. ‘ 51,057,000 








Deficit, ‘ ° £1,133,000 





There was an increase of revenue, 
on various articles, of 761,320 





The loss arising from suspended 


duties was : ; £705,890 
The decrease was, on timber, 143,751 
On wine, malt, and spirits. 1,491,321 


The estimated revenue for the ensuing year is as) 
follows :— 


THE BUDGET AND 


} 


| 


' 
| 








Customs, ; . ; ‘ . £19,750,000 
Excise, ; ‘ : : ‘ 13,000,000 
Stage Coaches, . > , ‘ ‘ 500,000 
Stamps, . . , ‘ ‘ ‘ 7,200,000 
‘Taxes, . . ‘ . ° ° 4.340, 000 
Income Tax, . : : , . 5,200,000 
Post Office, ¢ ; . : 900, 000 
Crown Lands, . ‘ ; , ; 60,000 
Miscellaneous, . ‘ ‘ : ‘ 300,000 
Tota, . . .  « £51,250,000 | 
The estimated ordinary expenditure of the en- | 
suing year is : . ; ‘ é £52,315, 709 | 
To which has to be added, for Caffre war, 1,109,000 | 
Excess of Inst year’s naval expenditure, . 245,000 
Increase of Navy Estimates, . R ° 154,000 
Fortifications, ‘ : s , ; 252,000 
Ordnance, k ; : " . 945,000 
Militia, : : : ; : ; 150,000 





Total Expenditure,  . , , £54,461, 709 | 

But the Premier estimates the total expenditure at 
£54,637,000, which shows an excess over the esti-| 
mated revenue of £3,387, 0C0. | 
Lord John Russell proposed one course only in this ' 





THE INCOME TAX. 
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That is a disadvantage that most seriously retards )) emergency. He says, add two per cent. to the in- 


come-tax for two years. The two per cent. will bring 
£3,500,000, In two years it will wipe away the score 
of arrear. And when two years have passed, our ia- 
come-tax will be ten per,cent., unless our course of 
eonduct be changed. We doubt even whether any 
change will avert the stroke—any change within our 
power to make. The circumstances of Europe have 
altered since Lord John Russell produced his bud- 
get, and not, we fear, as yet, towards economy. 

We have been urged to support a reduction of the 
duty ontea. We drink more than an average quantity 
of tea, and therefore like it cheap and good ; but this 
duty cannot be materially reduced without a substitute, 

We have been advised to advocate the rept al of the 


‘| window tax. Itis an abominable tax; an unnatural 


\impost—a duty on the sun and the moon; and if 
they were nearer to us, and useful in the matter of 


| light, it would be a duty on the stars. There can 


be no complete measure of sanatory reform along 
with this tax; but we must find a substitute. 

The repeal of the taxes on knowledge has been 
asked, and the disinterestedness of the press is proved 
by the tolerance of these taxes. They should be re- 
moved, but then, again, we must find a substitute. 

The public must be contented with direct or indi- 
rect taxation. Th.  vannot repeal the last and avoid 
the first. They must make their election between the 
two horns, for on one or other they will be suspended. 

The present direet tax is obnoxious, and the addi- 
tion will not be carried, because it is unjust. No- 
thing can be more unfair than to place income from 
a profession on an equality with ineome from pro 
_perty. A child may see the difference, but states. 
j;men refuse to acknowledge it. They will, however, 





‘| be compelled to make the acknowledgment by re- 


modelling their scheme. 

We love not the legacy duty; not, indeed, because 
we ever expect to pay it, but on account of its inhu- 
manity. It exists—it cannot be repealod—and it 
should be extended to all property ‘moveable and 
| heritable, freehold and copyhold. That is the fair, 
‘the plainest,; and the best means of meeting the de- 
fieiencies, providing for the public service, compen- 
sating for cheap tea, replacing the window tax, and 
withdrawing the two percent. And it is the plan 
that Lord John Russell must adopt now or soon—all 
that he can rely upon, with a little more economy, to 
meet his difficulties. 











THE NEW FRENCH REVOLUTION—ITS CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES. 


Turxe is a taint of bad blood in the Bourbon family | 
—a dark drop that comes to the skin, and spots it in. 
every case, before death; not, perhaps, precisely be- 

» Or as an omen of that event, but at some period, | 
cae or later, in cach life. Louis Philippe seemed 
ikely to be the exception in the family, and to close 
nee without displaying the political insanity by 

h the members of the elder branch of his famil y 
been distinguished. He once boasted that early 
versity taught him toclean his own boots; and others 
“xpeeted that it had communicated more useful les- 
om Personal and family aggrandisement, pursued 
perseverance and profound sagacity, 
Vere his characteristics and his frailties, Selfishness 


and nepotism appeared to be the currents where, in 
his case, the tendencies of his line to error ran. No- 
body, inthe midst of allhis scheming intrigues, dreamed 
ever of this monarch’s madness, As in the case of the 
Spanish marriages, prudent men thought that he was 
overreached; but that fate is common in the markets 
for all commodities, and not less common in that for 
crowns and thrones than in any other. LKecent events 
have dissipated these suppositions, and the rule is eon- 
| firmed in the present head of the Orleans branch, that 
the Bourbons learn nothing. 

The Citizen King of France has endeavoured to rule 
without the citizens. The Monarch of the Barricades 
has attempted to defy the framers of barricades, The 
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Sovereign of the Revolution of 1830 has forgotten in 
seventcen years all those lessons that the event was 
caleulated to teach, and especially toteach tohim. The 
history of the French revolution of 1848 cannot yet be 
written, for it is not yet coneluded ; but we may con- 
tribute one of the many fragments to the material 
from which it will be composed. Its origin is placed 
before the revolution of 1830—in the African scheme 
of military “colonization, undertaken by Charles X. | 
and his Cabinet. War in Africa is decidedly expen- | 
sive. Why the cost is greater there than in Europe, | 
Asia, or America, may be explained by military men ; | 
bat civilians, who pay the bills, can appreciate their | 
magnitude, We have had, in 1848, some experience 
in this business. The Caffre war was apparently a 
small affair. Very few persons, and those interested | 
by relationship with the colonists of South Africa— 
by trade with the colony—or by philanthropy and | 
religion with its missions—gave the Caffre war any | 
particular share of their attention. The newspapers 
despatched it in paragraphs. When Sir Henry Pot- | 
tinger was appointed governor — and afterwards, | 
when Sir Harry Smith was sent to Africa—the friends | 
of peace and good order were rendered happy by the 
respective announcements, and said, there can be lit- 
tle mischief stirring when the most distinguished men 
are sent to quell a border quarrel with savage tribes 
in a distant colony ; hitherto, we believe, unfortu- 
nately deemed unimportant. It is probable that the 
Caffre population engaged in this attack on our do- 
minions numbered no more than one hundred and 
fifty thousand persons, of all ages and both sexes. 
it is equally probable that their census would not| 
produce one-tenth of that number. Presuming, how- 
ever, that there may be one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand, the expenses incurred in subduing them is| 
nearly ten pounds per head. The bill for the Caffre | 
war, including the payments made and those to make, | 
is very close on one and a-half millions sterling—al- | 
though Mr. Jackson, in an able and interesting speech | 





| 





before the Llouse of Commons, intimated that adult! | 
They blunder in this business ; and the British Go 


male Africans can be bought, and are purchased, on 
the west coast of Africa, for four pounds each. 

rom this incident in our colonising experience, | 
we can appreciate the consumpt of French franes in 
tine Algerme business. More than one hundred 
theusand armed men are required to defend this new 
colony, Which was wont to lave one civilian for three 
or four soldiers ; and those civilians were principally 
officials, and the members of the families of official 
persons, The civilians are slowly increasing in the 
cvlony, and may be soon at par; bat the French- 
Afriean colony has been the most expensive affair in 
icurepean experience during each of the last twenty 
years. | 

The prosecution of Louis Philippe’s Spanish in- 
trigues has been costly. Money has been lavished | 
freely in corrupting Spain. This game has been 
prosecuted for vears, and as yet there have only been 
large outlays without any returns. A considerable’ 
portion of the money may have been taken from pri- 
vate capital; but as the arrangement was for the 
advantage of France, and not for the benefit of the 
Duc de Montpensier, whenever a sum could be de- 
cently charged on the public account, that course had 


minor importance. They were merely the means tp 
an end. That end was the Spanish throne, 
after their accomplishment there was still the 

of Utrecht, the cleverness of Palmerston, and ths 
wickedness of Espartero, in the way, as obstacles 
additional to the life of Queen Isabella, and all the 
probabilities incidental thereto. An increase of the 
army and navy was necessary, and was provided; 
but the cost is many millions of pounds, and neges. 
sarily a great many millions of frances. 

The Government of France have engaged to exe. 
eute many great public works. Their Parisian forts 
have sunk mines of money. They have taken the 
equivalent to a limb of the Ural mountains, in their 
construction. The founding of cannon, the produe. 
tion of the material of war, the formation of ports of 
refuge, and batteries to protect the ports, ltave‘caused 
a large and oppressive expenditure. 

There is another branch of expenditure more ero. 
ditable to the King and the Government of Franee 
than either of those that we have mentioned, in the 
construction of railways. The progress of railway 
works has been accelerated by the active interference 
of the Government ; but a considerable addition to 
the national debt has thus been incurred. All these 
circumstances have thrown the finances of Franee 
into disorder. There has been an annual addition 
made to the public debt since the revolution, with few 
exceptional years. <A large portion of the Freneh 
taxes are levied in direct payments ; and althongh 
the surplus of expenditure has always been met by 
borrowing, yet the annual charge has increased, and 
the French find themselves falling annually further 
into debt, and they see little hope ‘of ever liquidating 
their responsibilities. 

There are few matters to which statesmen less 
readily ascribe revolution than to finance. They 
imagine that because the expenditure of a Govert 
ment is less frequently the object of complaints ia 
the press than other departments of general polities, 
the people are not earnest friends of economy, 


vernment will discover, without the enlightenment 
of a revolution, that the middle and lower classes of 
this country are heartily hostile to a large expend 
ture, and dispirited by the hopeless burden of taxa 
tion pressing on them. 

The French are not a wealthy people. Property 
amongst them is perhaps more generally distributed 
than with us; but there are in France large num 
bers of persons in extreme destitution. The calamity 
that swept over Europe in 1845, 1846, and partially 


in 1847, fell heavily on France. Large sums of 


money were paid by that agricultural country for f | 
reign grain. Its manufactures languish, Its commer 
cial marine is suffering. The elasticity of the cou® 
try is weak. It has no colonies; and in periods 
trial, when employment at home is deficient or in 
cure, the labouring population send out few em 
grants, but crowd into Paris and other large towa® 
The patriotism of the French must be great. 

love of country chains them to the soil. The Bay 
lishman or Irishman emigrates to seek a 

from other fields when he fails to secure a 
livelihood in his own country. Even the pro 





been taken. The marriages were in themselves of | 





attachment of Seotsmen to their land yields, a 
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jally, to the hope of improving their condition 
elsewhere. The Germans, who have no colonies, 
to lands under the dominion of other 
Governments, and completely dissolve the connec- 
tion with their old home. The French alone re- 
main constant, alike in prosperity and adversity, to 
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their own loved land ; for those who emigrate belong 
rather to the trading than to the labouring classes, | 
while the entire number is insignificant. 

The natural consequences of this disposition in a 
country unskilled in agriculture, and yet depend 
ing on its produce, with a national marine nearly 
equal in numbers to the commercial marine, whose 
manufactures are in fancy goods, or in the hotbeds 
of pressure and protection—whose debt is heavy in 
proportion to the available property subsisting as its 
security—whose regular army is four hundred thiou- 
sand men, and with a civil list formed on a scale of 
magnificence—are miseryand discontent. The recent 
pressure on the money market, and the necessity | 
of raising loans, and converting the unfunded into 
funded debt, compelled the public companies and 
the Government to reduce, or altogether stop the) 
expenditure on railway and other works. There, as’ 
here, railway labourers, men in blouses, hard. hand- | 
ed and hard-hearted, were thrown idle. The money | 
saved by them—for the 'rench labourer savesmoney— | 
was gradually exhausted, and every passing week | 
tillnow has swelled the number of the destitute. The | 
erection of the forts around Paris had employed 
many artizans of the building classes. The influx. 
of these classes into Paris was greater than the ordi-. 
nary business of the city employed, while recent events 
have reduced the ordinary business, and considerable | 
distress must have been experienced by this section 
of artizans. 

We are drawing together the clements of that 
revolution which is agitating France; and, undoubt- 
edly, the large expenditure of the Government, the 
extensive deficiencies of the revenue, and the gene- 
ral distress existing in France, are prominent causes. 
Mr. Cobden, desirous to aid in suppressing the rise 
and progress of rancorous feelings between the Bri- 
tish and French nations, characterised France as a 
great and constitutional country. France is a great 
country; but it was not, and at this day is not a 
constitutional country, in the common meaning ap- | 
pended to the term. The rights that we consider 
constitutional exist not in France. The constitution | 
on which the late Mr. O’Connell avowed his deter- | 
mination always to stand, while one plank of it re- | 
mained, is unknown to France. Public worship is | 
licensed by the Government. One set of men com- | 
mit the extravagant error of authorising another | 
body of men to assemble for the purpose of ador- 
ing their Creator according to the forms directed 
by their conscience, Religious liberty is not under- | 
stood on the continent; and in France toleration | 
did not exist in general, but only in special cases, | 
although even those Protestant ministers who were 

share in the State payments. Public poli- 

Heal meetings, like public religious meetings, are 
, by the Government as the objects of its 
special license, M. Guizot and his colleagues deny 
the general right of the subjects to meet and dis- 
sam the nature and conduct of their Govern- 
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ment. They repudiate the supposition that the 
law gives tolerance to such meetings, unless so 
far as the Cabinet of the day finds it convenient 
to permit them. This claim now agitates France, 
and is the germ of probably great events, which may 
shake Europe ere they cease to reverberate. The 
electoral franchise of France isa miserable pretence of 
representation. Our franchise is limited, but theirs 
is narrowed by at least three-fourths of our breadth, 
The British franchise is bad, but the French is 


| worse ; and we are not surprised that the people are 


indignant under the reproach which it implies, For 
some months past electoral reform has been an ob- 
ject of French agitation. A leaf has been borrowed 
from the English political guide-book. Dinners have 
been eaten to advance reform, Banquets have been 
‘held to enfranchise a few hundred thousand electors 
more than are now permitted to vote. The opposi- 
tion party in the Chambers has its various sections, 
The Thiers party may be supposed to represent our 
aristocratic Whigs, who agitate change as a means 
of shifting the managers of the political scenery. 
They should not be charged with carrying frozen 
hearts in their breasts. They desire, like many of 
our Conservative Whigs, a measure of political re- 
form, for the sake of the people, and the improve- 
ment of their circumstances ; but having, unfortu- 
nately, a limited, very limited faith in human pro- 
gress, they want a scanty measure—large enough to 
give them power, and not too large to admit a fair 
proportion of jobbing and favouritism for their party 
and their friends. The opposition benches in the 
Chamber of Deputies give seats to more earnest, or 
to more sanguine men, who desire to realise abstract 
justice in the practice of nations. This party of hon- 
est reformers, though weak in the Chambers, are 
strong in the country. They may vote by tens and 
yet represent millions. The opposition party con- 
tains other elements, for in France there has been, 
ever since 1830, and perhaps in previous years, @ gra- 
dual enlargement of the Republican party, especially 
|amongst the unqualified, and by the present law the 
|unqualifiable classes. All these parties joined in de- 
manding Parliamentary reform. The smallest mea- 
sure would have been an advance; and a very con- 
tracted plan of reform, proposed and executed at the 
proper time, would have saved the ministry and Louis 
Philippe. The King, M. Guizot, and his colleagues, 
trusted, as politicians in power will trust, most im- 
prudently to their majorities in the Chambers. They 
believed that their majorities, elected by a fraction 
of the nation, represented that nation ; or if misgiv- 
ings ever crossed their minds, trusting to their forts, 
and their garrison of one hundred thousand men in 
the French eapital, they resolved to trample right 
under might. The provincial banquets were annoy- 
ing, but the introduction of the system into the me- 
tropolis was still more provoking; and the proposal 
was denounced. 

This step has been taken at a period when the King 
and his minister laboured under many suspicious cir- 
cumstances. The cases of scandal connected with 
the French aristocracy have been numerous and start- 
ling. The murder of his wife by one member of the 
aristocracy, and a friend of the Orleans family, his 


subsequent suicide, and the exposure of his pamerous 
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immoralities, created a bad impression regarding the | 
court. The Spanish marriages, devised for family 
and selfish ends—proseeuted with an utter disregard | 
of good feeling, accomplished by the basest means, | 
employed for base motives—rendered the agents and 
the principals unpopular even in France. The boast 
of M. Guizot from the tribune of the Chambers—_ 
that by concealing truth he had cheated the British | 
minister—destroyed the influence that he had ac- 
quired with moderate men, as the presumed repre- 
sentative of the English alliance ; and left himself 
with a character that, though common to diploma- 
tists, should not be avowed. The political part of 


complaints, followed the example of the N 
War, in consulting family interests and placing the 
members of his house. Algiers needed a Viceroy, and 
Bugeaud was recalled, that ayoungand inexperj 
Prince might be installed on the shadow of a’th 
The incident of Abd-el-Kader’s surrender follow 
and the conditions made by the Arab priest and wap 
rior, accepted by the Viceroy of Algiers—broken bythe 
Government of France—elung to the mindsof honowp. 
able men iv that nation ; and they said, is disgrace 
and falsehood tobe heaped over avarice and oppressiog 
in our name ? 

The affair of Switzerland arose. France sympa- 





the Spanish transaction was less damaging than the 
rumours regarding private services by the late Count 


thised withthe Diet. The Court and the Cabinet aig. 


ed the Sonderbund. France would have helped the 


Bresson, and the Queen-mother of Spain; imposing | Swiss to independence and nationality. The Coan’ 


on the Queen a hateful arrangement, caleulated to 
ensure the succession to the throne in the expected | 
grandchildren of Louis Philippe, or to leave mate- | 
rial for impugning the character and honour of, 
Queen Isabella, if that should seem to be a conve- | 
nient course, and their anticipations be disappointed. 
The suicide of Count Bresson at Naples confirmed | 
the popular feeling that his conscience was uneasy 
under the remembrance of dishonourable actions, in- 


or the Cabinet sold muskets to the seven Can 

and encouraged their attitude of defiance. Interveg. 
tion was proposed ; and the firmness of Viscount Pa}. 
merston alone saved Switzerland from degradation, 
after the Diet had vindicated its authority, and re. 
stored order. The fact was known in France; and 
Frenchmen felt their country and themselves humi- 
liated by the fact. They saw the progress of trans 
actions which made thei the tools of the arbitrary 


sufficiently rewarded, The unfortunate insanity of | powers, who, in repayment of these services, were 
Count Mortier manifesting itself publicly at the same |to tolerate the new family in the regal circles of 


time, confirmed the general impression that Louis 
Philippe chose singular agents to foreign courts, and | 
subjected them to strange discipline. Amongst the in- | 
telligent classes of Paris who accounted for these cala- 
mities from ordinary causes, the painful impression | 
remained that Louis Philippe would sacrifice the 


Europe. Jealous of England, they felt, notwith 
standing, that constitutional freedom in Europe leant 
on her arm alone for its support, and that Franee 
had become a broken reed, with sharp and 

ends. Italy followed Switzerland—ltaly, that should 
have turned in difficulty to France for support, aveoid- 


| 


happiness, the freedom, the interests, and the inde- | ed the snare. We blame the intervention of the Whig 


pendence of nations, for the aggrandisement of an 





ministry in Italian aflairs ; because nations, like indi- 


individual—if that individual were his son—and that | viduals, should mind their own business, and seldom 
M. Guizot was his flexible instrument in the most | intermeddle with their neighbours ; and because the 


disgraceful jobs, The affair of Cracow confirmed 


constitutions given to the Italians are not of a che 


the impression, and it was believed in Paris, that | racter that this country should guarantee, and will 
the influence of France was sold to the Northern || not,under existing circumstances, endure, perhaps, for 
Powers for the benefit of the Orleans family, that | many months. The French people hold very dif 
any inroad on the independence of continental nations || ferent principles from those of non-intervention. Ak 
would be permitted bythe late rulers of France,orpro- || though they have never enjoyed any particularly use 


tested against in feeble and undignified terms, never 
to be consolidated by acts. 


ful portion of real liberty, yet they consider them 
selves the missionaries of freedom, and were grossly 


The effort made by the Queen of Spain to eseape from || incensed to find their nation distrusted even by the 
the surveillance of French agents, to assert her own || Pope, when he needed some friendly help in accom 
and her kingdom's independence, and tooverthrow the || plishing particles of reform. The demand by te 
unpopular and anti-national party planted by Louis | Sicilians for an English guarantee of their constit® 


Philippe, around not only her throne, but her bed- 
chamber—existing not merely in the shape of states- 
men, but also in the form of waiting-maids, and girls 
ofa)l-work—excited admiration amongst the informed 
and chivalric portion of the Parisians. The despatch 
of Narvaez from Paris, to assume the functions of 
Premier—the return of the Queen- Mother to Madrid 
—the expenditure of half a million sterling in accom- 
plishing anew the revolution of the bed-chambers in 
the Escurial— disgusted all sound and proper feeling ; 
and meu said why is half a million of our money ex- 
pended toendow an unborn child with a throne { while 
women added, a child that never may be born ; al- 
though it has not been proved, but suspected only, 
that the great bribery fund was national money, and | 
not taken from the private estate. 


The Napoleon of Peace, heedless, orignorant of these 


tution was still more humiliating. The people of 
lrance feel a greater interest in foreign polities thaa 
those of Britain ; and they found out that their g® 
vernment was higgling and bargaining with deape 
tism, when it should have been, on their principles 
generously aiding freedom; but the government of 
Guizot was despotic. 

Viscount Palmerston was overreached in the Spe 
nish business, and statesmen dislike to be 
He may, therefore, have contrived his foreign 
so as to distress M. Guizot, and bring the F 
Government into disrepute. If he began operatiom® 
with that design, it has been overdone. He 
only have contemplated some counter annoy 
his cool rival Guizot, and he has helped to make® 






jrevolution. His revenge, even in his bitterest ned, 





would merely embrace the overthrow of a 
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ment, and he has overthrown a dynasty, The French 
pation are proud, and they saw their name humbled. 
They want to occupy the van of freedom, and they 
were thrown apparently to the rear of despotism ; 
while even those amongst them who are a little 
swayed by national pride felt that Europe was assign- 
‘a9 to them their just position. From this fact, in 

, the first riot has turned into a rebellion, and 
revolt has been triumphant. 

The domestic affairs of France presented sufficient 
reasons of irritation to the calmer people of that 
country, and to the naturally staid class who have 
something to lose. Public offices had been notori- 
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to their legions. The ministry held this act to be an 
assumption of the powers of government, which 

were bound to resist; and even M. Odillon Barrot de- 
elared in the Chambers that he neither accepted nor 
rejected the language of the placard issued by the 
committee ; while the eommittee published another, 
in which they defined their intentions, declared them 
to be peaceable, and acknowledged a verbal mistake, 
Alarm had not yet spread amongst the stoek jobbers. 
The Government had its majorities. The dynasty 
was considered to be strong. Excitement previously 
existingamongst the foreign residents wasaggravated; 
but the mob on Tuesday afternoon were everywhere 








ously sold. 


Bribes had been accepted by persons in| beaten ; although at night they commenced the for- 


high political circumstances for services rendered in | mation of barricades. <A few sentences will suffice 
forwarding yarious schemes. Corruption was the|/to give our narrative consistency, and that is the ex- 


order of the day in French political society. The 


tent of our aim at present; for a distinct relation of 


P - . | ‘ . » * . ; i , 
lists of the Electors and the Chamber of Deputies | | these events is as yet impossible, 


were crowded by official persons, deriving a salary | The Government forbade the banquet. The par- 


from the Government, and bound to it by the strong- 
est material ties. In these circumstances the oppo 
sition demanded a reform of the Chambers. The 
measure of reform required by M. Thiers, M. Odillon 
Barrot, and their friends, was not extensive. They 
would have been satisfied with concessions that could 
not have pleased the people of this country in gimilar 
circumstances. Their demands did not extend even 
to the limits of our Reform bill; and we believe that 
the concession of these demands would have averted 
the revolution. Louis Philippe has been considered 
an embodiment of cunning, and M. Guizot of saga- 
city. This estimate may have been correct whenever 
their minds were occupied on subjects with which 
they were conversant; but it is apparent that they 
were ignorant of the state of feeling in Paris. Cun- 


| iam ntary opposition yielded. Then the people were 
_tobeconsulted. They were cheated out of a procession 
_—amonstermeeting—a novel excitement. They were 
angry, and became excited—meeting in crowds, dis- 
cussing the cireumstanees, denouncing Guizot, and 
offering twenty-five francs for his head. During 
Tuesday there were not, apparently, any serious fears 
entertained of the consequences, The Bourse was 
tolerably quiet. The funds maintained their prices 
well; but in some streets the mob tore up the pav- 
| ing-stones, and used them to form barrieades. The 
men in the gas-works refused to supply the eity with 
light. The lamps were broken to render the light 
unavailing if it had been obtained. Wednesday was 
| passed in riots and commotions. The National Guard, 
who had been called out on Tuesday night, did not 
appear in sufficient numbers, and those who came 











ning and sagacious men would have bent before the 
storm, gained time, and subsequently wrought it to | 
their purpose; but the French King and his minister | 
maintained the haughty bearing of conscious power 
until embroiled in the struggle, when they yielded 
without the resistance implied in their vast prepara- 
tions, 

The general feeling in favour of reform was illus- 
trated in France bynumerous meetings and banquets. | 
Their numbers became formidable, and oue during 
the Session of Parliament, as we should say, was 
contemplated in Paris. The laws of France, in the 
opinion of M. Guizot, were broken by these ban- 
quets. Frenchmen, he said, were only permitted 
to diseourse politics in clubs of twenty. The magi- 
eal number twenty-one was above the law. The 
opinion of Thiers and Barrot was against this strict 
imterpretation of the statute. The ministry threat- 
ened to suppress the banquet by force. The op- 
position members replied by insisting on proceed- 
ing with the entertainment. So far the ministry re- 
lented as to permit the arrangements for the banquet, 
and consent to allow the banquet itself, with this un- 
derstanding, that an agent of police would quietly, 

esire the assembly to disperse, would meet a refusal, 
and bring the case before the tribunals, with the’ 
ew of obtaining a decision. This conditional consent 
4s withdrawn on the 19th, after a placard had been 
sued by the committee, in which they announced 
the order of procession, invited the National Guard 
join them, and assigned them positions according 











rather opposed than promoted the objects of the Go- 
vernment. The form of impeachment of the minis- 
try laid on the tables of the Chambers by M, O. 





|| Barrot, and the threat of the Opposition members to 


' resign if the motion weredefeated, which itwould have 
i been, agitated the middle classes. Gradually, on 
| Wednesday, the Guard filled up; and the appear- 
ance of the mob became more alarming. The offiee 
of passports was crowded with strangers, demanding 
to leave for London, The neighbourhood of the 
Tuilleries and of the Chambers was crowded with an 
angry mob, oceasionally breaking into conflicts; and 
still the process of fraternisation between the people 
,and the military was proceeding. 

M. Guizot continued to be the principal objeet of po- 
pular animosity. From an early period in the im 
surrection—even previous to its commencement—his 
hotel had been occupied by an armed foree. On 
Wednesday, the hotels of the other ministers of state 
were crowded with guards, It became now evident 
that the time of M. Guizot was spent. His epperta- 
nity had passed, and he resigned. The King named 
Count Mole as his sucecssor, and offered to that 
statesman the formation of a new ministry. In om 
_dinary periods the arrangement of a new government 
requires time. There are many interests to consult, 
many friends to please and pacify with few places; 
and a statesman sellom carries, like our Sir Robert 
Peel, his list in his pocket-book. Count Mole re- 
quired time while the emergency needed protipt 
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action. Wednesday night was passed in riot and 
confusion, Count Mole declined to act. Thiers 
and Barrot were sent for. They waited on the King, 
assumed the responsibility, proclaimed their advent 
to power, enjoined the people to cease firing, but the 
wave had swept past them and they were left alone. 
Their proclamation did not produce peace. Masses 
of armed men and violent women advanced towards 
the Tuilleries. The re-cnactment of seenes in the 
first French Rovolution was threatened; and the 
King is said to have abdicated—he is known to 
have fled. The young Count of Paris, the heir to 
the crown, and a con of the late Duke of Orleans, 
was offered for the vacant throne, under the guarii- 
anship of the Duke of Nemours, That proposition 
was rejected. The Duchess of Orleans, his mother, 
was substituted as guardian or regent, and the offer 
was repeated ; but in that form it was also refused. 
We learn no more of Thiers and Barrot. Their stock 
of offers was exhausted. Men with higher bids for 
popularity were found, and they were apparently 
accepted in Paris. The position of Thiers, of Barrot, 
and of the Chamber of Deputies, is inexplicable. The || 
position of Guizot and his colleagues is so far clear. 
They have fled, but in what direction is unknown. 
Louis Philippe and his Queen are supposed to have 
gone in the direction of Belgium—probably with 
the intention of seeking refuge in England. 

The mob were not satisfied with the expulsion of 
the King. They attacked the Tuilleries, and de- 
stroyed the furniture, the books, and the 
that magnificent mansion.* 
palace wasthe people’s property, in these cireumstan- 
ces, and in wreaking vengeance on its valuable con- 
tents, they were mercly impoverishing themselves. 
They may not want a palace, but crimson hangings 


can be sold to wealthy commoners, if the cloth be good. | 


The pictures would have been valuable inthe National 
Galleries, and the books in the National Libraries. 


We conceive fromthis circumstance that the Parisian | 
The Palais Royal | 


mob have still a Gothic sprinkling. 
—the private residence of the Orleans family—was 
attacked, pillaged, and plundered inthe 
The hotel of M. Guizot shared a similar fate, 
were the deeds of Thursday. On Friday, 
National, order is restored. We dou! t th: at state- 
ment, but the storm of Saturday kee] s the secret. 
The people displayed so mue h intellic ence, 
mode of operations adopted by them, that we exp eted | 
works of art, of literature, and of substantial value, | 
to have been spared and respe cted. The progres 


These 


interruption of communication by raising the rail 
ways. But it was not necessary, in securing dark- 
ness, to destroy the gas-works ; and it was equally 
unnecessary, in stopping the railway 
station-houses and destroy the rails for many miles. 
That was a wanton outrage, indicating insanity, as 
the destruction of works of art exhibited an incapa 
city to appreciate their worth. The people are not 
blameable for their intellectual state. Education 
has been a splendid mummery of genuflexions and 
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* This statement has been denied, and we hope that the 
denial is eor-ect. 





pictures of, 
That was insanity. The) 


Ssainc Thaanner, | 


says the} 


In the 


s of | 
science and art is inimical to tyranny ; and the fact | 
has never been more practically exhibited than in the | 
suspension of the gas manufacture in Paris, and the | 


s, to burn the 
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forms—a training in socialism and materialism, of 
the grossest kind—or it has been.neglected. Neg. 
ther in France nor in Britain have the governments 
or the higher classes any right to expect an appreeig. 
tion of genius, and a regard for art amongst the 
lowest piles of that social building, the state, 





The “three glorious days” of February have passed, 


so far as we now und rstand, without a great sacri. 


‘fice of life. 


The casualties are numerous—they are 


deplorable, but a complete revolution has been sel. 
‘dom aecomplished at the same low price in slaughter, 
We write without a knowledge of the particulars: but 


‘from the telegrap 


| The inference mz 


hie accounts that have transpired we 
thsdouot amount to many hundreds, 
y be false. ‘The enumeration of ea. 


’ 
i 
i 
" 

aa 


infer thatthe deat 


' sualties may diselo ose very different results ; an Leven 


| France 


|. . . . 
inspire in this country confidence, 


be assu 





the destruction of three, four, or five hundre liyes, is 
deplorable ; but experience gives no hope of revolu- 
tions—the overthrow of oppressive governments, the 
'dethronement of a selfish King, the expulsion of an 
unpopular family, and the substitution of a republie 
for a monarchy ; without struggles, suffering, and 
bloodshed. 

It is a republic then that the French have chosen, 
It is a republican form of government that appa- 
rently exists in Paris at present, but the choice of 
isunknown. The names of the gentlemen 
who proclaim themselves to be the administrators 


of affairs for the people do not, we frankly confess, 


We should re- 
joice to see a firm, frank, and prudent government 
established in France. The entente cordiale fabled 
by the Guizot ministry and the Orleans dynasty 

should be a sure and well-established fact. The 
people of Britain will not intermeddle with French 
institutions, Their flag will not float again on the 
waves,over ahostile array of ships, employed against 
their nearest neighbours. The French nation may 
red that the British people sympathise in their 
struggle—lament the deaths of citizens striving for 
right—and carnestly desire the establishment of 
freedom in I The inhabitants of our towns 
may address the French—may counsel them, not ia 
an arrogant but in a kind spirit, to respect peace, 
law, and order—for all the three are most consistent 
with det they will never interfere—and 
they will not permit interference in their name 
crush the arrangements that nay be adopted for the 
government of any country Ly its inhabitants, The 
last telegraphie despatch bears, that an army is OF 
dered to the frontiers, and that a General has been 
appointed to command this foree. The sea-coast of 
France may be left free. The integrity of that line 
of frouticr is safe, even if there were not a single 
sentry to present arms in all its long line. The pub 
lie opinion of this country is pacifie and friendly 
|Franee. The feeling of the public on this subject is 
| firn ; and the feeling of the Government accords, ¥@ 
hope, with publie opinion; but, “ whether or not” 

| the people can make—and will make—sure for all 
nations, that there will be no interference on UF 
part with any efforts made by them to throw off af 
| bitra iry institutions, and establish free and constit# 


rance, 


nocracy ; but 


The French nation can make its revolution peaee- 
able, There may be tuinults henceforward in Parig 





tional governments. 7 
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there may be bloodshed in the metropolis ; there may 
be disaster and defeat before them, but they will ori- 
not in foreign aggression; they will spring 

civil war. We hope for better results in France | 

for the adoption of free and reasonable principles in | 
the provisional government ; for the application of | 
wisdom to its counsels, and of justice to its eens 
but let us enumerate the men. | 

Lamartinc—a poetical historian, a writer of note | 
—a legitimist, an extreme religionist of the l'rans- | 
montane school, famous for his reveries against rt 
principles and people of this country—is at the head | 
of the foreign office. | 

Arago—a name almost immortal in science—the | 
first popular lecturer on abstruse topics in France 7 
but whose inquiries carry him so frequently deep into | 
the earth, or high amongst the stars, that he comes | 
to the level of the world, cither too dark or too bright 
for its mediocrity, has been always treated in this 
couutry with respect. He has visited our cities, 
attended our scientific meetings, and witnessed the 
esteem in which his acquirements were held, and the 
enthusiasm with which, as a representative of the 
highest class of French literary and scientific men, 
he was received. And yet Arago, the astronomer, 
and the Minister of Marine, as a politician, is often | 
insanely violent in his philippics against England. | 

Ledru Rollin is a third name on the list, of whom 
little is known here, except from his profoundly foolish 
tour of agitation in Ireland during 1843; when he 
attended Monster Meetings, advised the adoption of | 
treasonable practices to achieve the freedom of Ire- 
land ; although he represented there the politicians 
of a land, by whose laws all such meetings were 
and yet are prohibited. Ledru Rollin was pro- 
nounced, by the late Mr. O’Connell, a good judge of | 
character—not at all ‘‘ the man for Galway,” or any 
other portion of O’Connell’s land—denounced as 
dangerous in the extreme, and placed in the same 
category with the rather celebrated Mr. Bennet of) 
New}York. Ledru Rollin is Minister of the Interior, | 

M. Cremieux is a barrister—a Jew by profession, | 
and probably by descent. His standing at the bar) 
of Paris is not, we suspect, much better than brief. | 
less. He is appointed the Minister of Justice—a re-| 
markable encouragement for young and not over-busy | 
advocates to take the revolutionary road, by far the 
nearest, though occasionally dangerous, to place and 
power, M.Cremieux has, however, acquired celebrity 
before this event. 

General Bedeau, the Minister of War, is young, 
comparatively, in his profession; and utterly inex- 
perienced except in the African army. 

M. Marie, Minister of Public Works, has his cha- 
racter to make, here at least, where the name is com- 
paratively unknown, 

M. Bethmont, the Minister of Commerce, is not, 
by fear,one of Mr. Cobden’s French converts and dis- 
ciples. The name is little known. 

M. Carnot, Minister of Public Instruction, bears a 
name already distinguished in the annals of French 
revolution ; but exeept this family incident, we do not 
think that M. Carnot has other claims on public 
regard. 

It is a painful list ; for absolately of Goudchaux, 
the Minister of Finance; Recurt, Guinard, Cavaig- 








|paid. The navy must be upheld, 
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nac, Governor of Algiers; and De Courtais, Com: 
mander of the Guard, there is nothing known, 

The President of the Council, M. Dupont, is an ol 
eloquent popular member of the opposition—eonsist- 
ent, disinterested, and ‘not talented; so how can he 
guide this unworkable staff? He is eighty-one! 

The Government Secretaries are Louis Blane and 
Ferdinand Locon—men, we suspect, of illustrious 
obscurity——but Armand Marrast, the third, is editor 
of the “ National”—an able, energetic, and accom- 
plished writer, but intensely virulent in his hatred to 
England. 

These are the men who have assumedpower. They 
have instructed one Chamber to meet no more, Si- 
milar instructions may be issued to the lower Cham- 
ber ere now. In a single week a few individuals, 
comparatively uninfluential, have thrust aside the 
statesmen of France—trampled down party distine- 
tions—overthrown a dynasty—sold the throne for 
firewood—and seized the management and guidance 
of thirty millions of people. We wish them well in 
their arduous enterprise; but their capability and 
their principles are, we fear, unequal for their work, 
They are without official experience; and although 
that is non-essential, yetitisexpedientand advantage- 
ous, They are unknown to European statesinen; and 
although acquaintance with indifferent characters 
does not reform men’s manners, yet a knowledge of 
suspicious persons is essential to the success of re- 
spectable officers of police. They are pledged to 
extreme opinions in republicanism, and the French 
middle classes are only moderate republicans. They 
are already receiving praise because they have em- 
ployed all the idle labourers in Paris in the Na- 
tional Guard, at thirty sous daily. This expenditure 
cannot be long continued, without corresponding re- 
ecipts. These receipts will not be obtained in loans, 
The Rothschilds have fled, repenting, we fear, their 
There is a deficiency of bread and of 
There are the same sad de- 
in other large towns. The army must be 
The hungry must 
be fed. The houseless must be sheltered. The 
ragged must be clothed. These are their tasks—the 
tasks that invariably follow a revolution achieved by 
forece, until society has again come into form, because 
the mob, if we may again use that term, have learned 
their power, and wield it in desperate attempts at 
self-preservation. The heroism of revolution is not 
in the sanguinary deed that accomplishes the change, 
but in the brave patient spirit that bears up and 
over the subsequent period of difficulty and distress, 
The emigration of foreign residents will involve 
many workmen in idleness. At Paris, Boulogne, 
and other towns, the departure of British families 
will deprive numerous artizans and shop-keepers of 
their employers and customers. We do not re- 
gret this circumstance. These absentees should 
be severely taxed, and thus be induced to reside 
more steadily in the land that supports them. We 
do not mourn their hasty exodus from Franee, 
but the I'rench Provisional Government show little 
wisdom in encouraging the flight, and they promote 
it by permitting, without disavowal, insults to the 
British embassy, and to British residents. Proeceed- 
ings of that nature are puerile; and they are not’ 


recelit lk an. 
employment in Paris. 
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reciprocated here, but they necessarily expel British 
residents from France, although their expenditure in 
that country is from fifteen to twenty millions an- 
nually. Already M. Arago has despatched the Tou- 
lon fleet to declare Algiers an integral portion of the 
French Republic. Already we hear that Belgium is 
to be incorporated—fraternised to death by absorp- 
tion in France. The Rhine for France is once again 
the ery of the ‘‘ sans cullottes”” of Paris, who never 
were a dozen miles from the Seine. These rumours 
alarm Europe. They shake credit, destroy trade, 
and they will impoverish France. The provisional 

overnment have struck down the dynasty. Let them 
be careful that, in their turn, they be not over- 
whelmed by that despair prodace d by poverty. They 
have commenced to buy the unemp loye datthir ty sous 
daily as soldiers for the National Guard. They have 
extended the limits of the guard to every man ca- 
pable of bearing arms, and ordered an army to the 
frontier. They would have done wiser if they had 
given temporary employment to the idle of Paris, in 
repairing their streets, or any other productive em- 
ployment, and shown less jealousy for their frontier. 
France, peaceable and industrious, is unassailable ; 
but troubled and in uniform, France is weak. The 
nations of Earope will be shaken by this concussion. 
The Austrians will be attacked in Lombardy. 
The Belgian Government will be overthrown. The 
policy of Spain will be changed. The weak consti- 
tutions of Italy will be strengthened, although the 
sovereigns there have yiclded arbitrary power in 
time, and not more than intime, to save theirthrones. 
Prussia will be compelled to enlarge her constitu- 
tional practice, as yet secareely perceptible. The 
other German kingdoms and states will demand and 
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obtain constitutional ares F.ven Poland may 
be revived and re-established ; but the French will | 
never obtain the Rhine fora frontier, Military com- | 
binations are too rapily formed now to admit those 
battles of detail that served France and Napoleon 
well and long after the last revolution. France 
is treacherous to freedom in thus inviting and re- 
quiring military combination, The three days past 
—a temporary government established — excess 
avoided—the guillotine in rust—andthe dungeons 
of the Bastile without a political prisoner —the 
proper attitude for France was isolation. The 
struggle to reform laws, improve her resources, 
educate her people, and extend her commerce, was 
the business of 1848. If it be abandoned for ideas 
of fraternisation——dreams of Belgiuam—visions of the 
Rhine—war with Europe—universal conscription— 
and muskets in the hands that should hold the ploagh 
or work the spade—should wield the hammer or guide 








the shuttle—France is lost—restored to a dictator- 






ship, fading into a dynasty; and the cause of} 
will be again stabbed by fools wearing the mask of 
fricnds. 

We fear for this result, because we su 
wisdom of those who seized the Hotel de Ville of 
the helm. They have made too many warlike and 
too few pacifie specehes. They have nourished olg 
sores with the fondness shown by good men tp 
the memory of great mercies. They have long 
preached jealousics, separation, revenge, and eon. 
quest ; and we fear that now they will not at onee 
change their spots, and become as they may become 
missionaries of peace to the world. 

The course to this nation is clear. We will not pro. 
voke and we will not suffer wrong. Our prospeets ar 
less clear;—unless the denunciations of Lamyartine, 
Arago, Rollin, and the National, were made to be 
forgotten when they served their purpose in adorning 
a specch an elie iting applause, our prospects arte 
gloomier now than w hen Louis Philippe threatened 
to fight for a throne as a dowry with the Duchess de 
Montpensier. In all these respects we may be mis- 
taken. Time may, ruthlessly, tear up and expose our 
errors one by one. We will rejoice in the exposure 
of our frailties of judgment, because they can be 
only made by the peace, security, and progress that 
iCurope needs. 

The game of Orleans is ended. The roofless cot- 
tages and burning fields of Africa—the smoke of the 
Dahara—the groans of men, and women, and chil- 
dren dying in its accursed caverns—the treachery to 
Spain—the loathsome wiles to ruin a woman, and 
gain a crown for a child unborn—the stoical money- 
making indifference to the material and moral pro 
cress of France—and her people—thehypocritical use 
of religion and the priests to secure the Tuilleries— 
the wretched higgling with Polandas the commodity of 
a dealer—the sale of Cracow—the attemptto plantand 
keep the Jesuits on the Swiss mountains—the trans 
fer of the country’s influence to the arbitrary powers 
of the North—the avowed falschood of the Cabinet— 
the corruption of justice—the bribery of judges—the 
trafficking in legislation—the blood shed in Cochim 
China to please a priest and ensure the permanente 
of France in the family—the murderous attack on® 
small island in the Southern Seas—the robbery of 
Tahiti, and the slaughter of its children—gather alt 
vether in a million of memories, in the week of tT 
tribution, when they are all avenged; and the exile 
of youth, having passed through every grade in life, 
and like the B ourbons, having ‘learned nothing, is aa 


louteast king and a wanderer in his old age. They 


are allrevenged; but the stroke of retribution terribly 
shakes all nations, and many thrones tremble in the 
convulsions of this great earthquake, . 
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